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HoMORiA  AND  Mammon.]  This  **  BforsJ,  dressed  in  dra- 
matic ornament/'  was  published  b^  Shirley  in  I5€2»  An  8to.  l^'i 
It  is  founded,  as  the  writer  observes  on  the  opposite  page^  on 
the  Interlude  entitled  the  Contention  of  Honour  and  Riches,  given 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  It  is  addressed  solely  to 
the  reader,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
stage :  if  a  poet  may  be  trusted,  this  piece  shut  up  the  long 
list  of  Shirley's  dramatic  labours.  The  title  of  the  old  copy  is, 
''  Honoria  and  Mammon.  Written  hy  Jamet  Shirley^^'  with  the 
mottos : 

''  Auri  sacra  fomes,  quid  non  mortalia  cogis 
PectoraP 


Et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet.' 
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TO  THE 

CANDID  READER. 

A  smcUlpart  of  this  subject  many  years  since  had 
dropped  from  my  pen ;  but  looking^  at  some  oppar-- 
tunitieSy  upon  the  argument,  I  thought  same  things 
more  considerable  might  he  deduced  ;  and  applying 
viyself  fririhery  at  times  of  recess,  I  felt  it  grow 
and  multiply  under  my  imagination :  nor  Ufr  I  it 
then^  (the  matter  being  so  pregnant  in  itself,  J  till  I 
farmed  it  into  such  limbs  and  proportions  as  you 
now  see  it.  Modesty,  after  this,  invited  me  to  cover 
it,  and  to  cut  off  many  impertinences,  and  purge 
same  humour,  that  sate,  I  confess,  unhandsomely 
upon  it. 

What  is  now  presented,  I  hope,  will  appear  a 
genuine  and  urf arced  moral,  which,  though  dressed 
in  dramatic  ornament,  may  not  displease,  in  the 
reading,  persons  of  ingenuity,  such  whose  nature  is 
not  to  create  prejudice  where  they  intend  a  recrea^ 
Hon  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  that,  I  da  not  repent 
the  superstructures  thave  made,  my  pains,  nor  ex* 
penses  that  have  attended  to  bring  it  to  this.  It  is 
now  public,  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  friends  : 
I  will  only  add,  it  is  Uke  to  be  Uie  last,  far  in  my 
reu)lve,  nothing  of  this  nature  shall,  cfter  this, 
engaae  either  my  pen  or  invention. 

The  reason  why  I  make  no  particular  dedication 
to  anv  friend  is,  because  I  aim  my  general  respect 
to  all,  whose  favours  and  civilities  have  obliged  me. 
At  this  none  witt  be  offended,  where  none  hath  the 
precedence :  and  to  conclude  with  the  most  serious 
truth,  I  know  not  any  that  love  me  so  little,  wham 
the  payment  of  my  so  mean  addresses  would  satisfy 
as  to  clear  me  upon  the  account  of  his  friendship. 
Let  this  suffice  at  present  from  him,  that  is 

Your  Servant, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Conquest,  a  colonel,     1 

AI  worthy  a  scholar ,      >  lovers  of  lady  Honoria. 

Alamode;  a  courtier,    J 

Fulbank,  a  citizen,       \       .-      ^   i  ^    \n     ^ 

Maslin, :.  cauntr^,  I  *^'^'  ^  ^  Mammon. 

Traverse,  a  lawyer, servant  toMamtnonanelHoDoria. 

Squanderbag,  a  captain. 

PhantaBin,  gentieman-usher  to  /adj^  MammoD. 

Dash,  Traverse's  clerk. 

A  Doctor. 

A  Captain. 

A  Serjeant. 

Marshal. 

Citizens. 

Porters. 

Soldiers. 

Countrymen 

Honoria. 
Aurelia  Mammon. 

SCENEy  Metropolis  ;  and  twice  in  the  Country. 
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HONORIA  AND  MAMMON. 


ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street. 

Enter  en  opposite  sides,  Alworth  and  Phantasm. 

Alw.  'Tis  not  far  off :  Til  ask  this  gentleman. — 
Can  you  instruct  me,  sir,  where  the  great  lady, 
Aurelia  Mammon,  lives  ? 

Phan,  Yes,  sir,  I  can. 

Alio.  Pray  do  me  the  civility. 

Phah.  Have  you 
Affairs  with  her,  my  friend  in  black  ? 

Alic.  Have  you 
Relation  to  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Phan.  She  owns  me 
A  gentleman-usher.    With  vour  pardon,  sir, 
Are  not  you  inclining  to  a  scholar? 

Alw.  I  have  spent  time  i'  the  Academy. 

Phan.  The  Academy !  another  beggar. — I 
Did  think  so  by  your  serious  face ;  your  habit 
Had  almost  cozen 'd  me,  and  your  hair  ;  they  are 
Of  the  more  court  edition. — ^"Fhis  is 
A  beggar  of  the  upper  form  of  learning.       [^Aside. 
Your  business  with  my  lady? 

Alw.  If  you  please 
To  prepare  my  access — 

Phan.  'Tis  to  no  purpose ; 
My  lady  keeps  no  library,  no  food 
For  book-worms,  [sir,]  1  can  assure  you  that. 
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6  HONORIA  AND  MAMxMON.    [Act  I. 

Learning  is  dangeroas  in  our  family  ; 
She  will  not  keep  a  secretary,  for  fear 
Of  the  infection. 

Alw.  Does  she  keep  no  fool  ? 

Phan.  Yes,  yes,  and  knaves. 

Alw.  I  thought  so ; 
In  which  class  is  your  name,  I  beseech  you? 

PAan.  We  enjoy  equal  privileges ;  indeed  the  knave 
Makes  somewhat  more  ofs  office  ;   but  my  lady 
Is  not  so  nice ;  so  we  can  bring  certificates 
That  we  are  sound,  and  free  from  the  infection 
Of  books,  or  can  lay  down  our  understandings, 
And  part  with  that  unnecessary  stuffing 
r  the  head,  (you  know  my  meaning,)  or  renounce 
The  impious  use  of  human  art  and  knowledge. 
We  are  in  a  capacity  of  employment : 
Perhaps  you  may,  on  tl)ese  terms,  be  admitted 
With  your  philosophy,  and  things  about  you, 
To  keep  her  horse ;  do  you  observe  ? 

Alw.  A  fair  preferment. 

Phan.  The  nttest  here  for  men  of  art ;  or  if 
You  can  keep  counsel,  and  negotiate  handsomely 
The  amorous  affair  of  flesh  and  blood, 
There  you  may  exercise  your  parts  of  rhetoric — 
How  lies  your  learning  th^t  way  ?  'tis  an  office 
Many  grave  persons  have  submitted  to, 
And  found  it  a  smooth  path  to  court  preferment ; 
But  she  is  here,  111  leave  you  to  your  fortune. 

Enter  Aurblia  Mammon. 

Mam.  With  me  ?  your  business  ? 

Alfv.  The  lady  Honoria,  madam,  by  me  humbly 
Presents  her  service,  and  this  paper  to 
Your  ladyship. 

Mam.  The  lady  Honour!  'tis 
Some  borrowing  letter. 

Alw.  This  is  not  civil. 
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Sc.  L]     HONORIA  AND  MAMMON.  7 

Mam.  I  am  so  haunted  with  this  mendicant 
Nobility !— at  every  ebb  of  fortune, 
I  must  be  troubled  with  epistles  from  them. 
What's  here  ?  [readsJ] — ^You  are  a  scholar. 

AltD.  I  have  studied 
The  arts. 

Mam.  Your  lady  writes  as  much^  and  would 
commend  you 
To  my  employment ;  but  I  want  no  chaplain. 

Alto.  If  you  did,  I  cannot  flatter,  madam. 

Mam.  I  have  known  wiser  ,men  converted  by 
Preferment. 

Alio.  They  were  things  .that  had  no  souls ; 
Or  use  of  that  bright  entelecheia 
Which  separates  them  from  beasts. 

Mam.  1  did  expect 
Hard  words^  and  do  compiend  the  pure  discretion  ^ 
Of  your  most  learned  tribe,  that  think  themselves 
Brave  fellows^  when  they  talk  Greek  to  a  lady ; 
Next  to  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  you  shall  carry 
The  babble  from  mankind.    Pray  tell  your  lady, 
Learning  is  out  of  fashion  in  my  family. 

Alto.  Why  should  you  be  an  enemy  to  arts  ? 
The  lamps  we  waste,  and  watches  that  consume 
Our  strength  in  noble  studies^  are  ill  paid 
With  this  disdain;  yoursmile would  makeus happy, 
And,  with  your  golden  beam,  strike  [a]  new  day 
Through  learning's  universe. 

Mam.  You  but  lose  your  time ; 
I  know  yon  are  writing  some  prodigious  volume 
In  praise  of  hunger^  and  immortal  beggary: 
This  may  in  time  advance  you  to  a  pedant,* 

■  — ^  to  a  pedanU  &c.]  The  lady  Mammon  is  pleased  to  be 
facetious  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  schoolmaster,  and  parson. 
One  of  the  crying  enormities^  however^  in  the  evil  days  in 
which  this  was  written,  was  the  scandalous  rapacity  of  the 
patrons  of  church  livings,  who  never  failed  to  stipulate  with 
the  incumbent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  value  to  themselves. 
This  practice  grew  up  with  the  Long  Parliament. 
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8  HONORIA  AND  MAMMON.   [Act  I. 

To  whip  the  town-tops ;  or  [a}  gelded  vicarage, 
Some  forty  marks  per  aoDum^and  a  chambermaid, 
CommeDded  by  your  patron. 

Alio.  You  are  not  worth 
My  anger,  I  should  else — 
Mam.  What,  my  sweet  satire  ? 
Alto.  Present  your  ladyship  with  a  glass,  a  true 
one. 
Should  turn  you  wild  to  see  your  own  deformity. 
Mam.  I  prithee  rail :-— now  for  a  storm — 
Alw.  I  will  not  lose  my  temper  on  such  a  trifle. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Fulbank  and  Maslin. 

Mam.  But  here  are  two  come  timely,  to  disperse 
All  cloudy  thoughts,  my  diligent  daily  waiters. 
«     Ful.   Now  poetry  be  my  speed!    my  noblest 
mistress ! 

Mam.  What  have  you  there,  dear  master  Ful- 
bank? 

I\il.    Lines,  that  are  proud  to  express  your 
beauty,  madam. 

Mam.  Bless  me !  turn'd  poet  ?   I  must  tell  you, 
servant. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  more  killing  to  me. 

jRi/.Umph! 
1  see  my  laay  Mammon  is  no  wit. —  [Aside. 

Doyou  think!  made  them  %  1  have  an  estate^  madam. 

Mam.  I  know  you  have  fined  for  alderman. 

FuL  They  were  a  foolish  scholar's  o'  the  town  ; 
And  I  made  my  address  to  be  confirmed 
In  your  opinion,  they  were  wretched  things, 
And  like  the  starv'd  composer.    The  nine  Muses, 
I  have  read,  madam,  in  a  learned  author, 
Were  but  a  knot  of  travelling,  tawny  gipsies, 
That  liv'd  by  country  canting,  and  old  songs. 
And  picking  worms  out  of  fools  fingers,  which 
Was  palmistry,  forsooth !  and  for  Apollo, 
Whom  they  call'd  father,  a  poor  silly  piper, 
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Sc.  I.]    HONORIA  AND  MAMMON.  9 

That  kept  a  thatch'd  house  upon  cuckold's  hill/ 
Not  far  nrom  Helicon,  or  old  Bride-well^ 
Where  he  sold  switches,  till  his  hut  was  burn*d 
One  night  by  a  tinker's  nose,  that  lay  in  straw  there ; 
And  he,  for  loss  of  this  poor  tenement, 
Ran  mad^  from  whence  came  all  the  mighty  stir 
Of  that,  which  we  now  call  poetic  fury. 

Mam.  'Tis  very  likely. 

Mas.  Madam,  by  your  leave, 
I  am  a  countryman — what  should  a  man  lie  for  ?-— 
I  ken  no  college  learning,  but  I  have 
Been  whipp'd  for  Latin  in  my  days,  that  have  I ; 
And  have  heard  talk  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Although  I  wear  not  velvet  like  his  worship, 
My  heart's  embroidered  with  love,  and  I 
Defy  the  man  /;hat  thinks  me  insufficient 
To  do  what's  fitting  to  be  done  between 
You  and  I^  madam,  as  the  best  what-lack'^au 
FinicaUfartical-cit  within  the  walls. 

FuL  Take  heed  how  you  provoke  me. 

Mas.  I'll  provoke 
Any  man  living  in  the  way  of  love. 

Re-^enter  Phantasm. 

Mam.  Did  all  the  ladies  sleep  well  ? 

f%aii.   Yes,  and  their  monkeys,   madam,  and 
have  all 
Their  several  thanks,  and  services  remember'd 
To  your  ladyship— but,  madam — 

[Esceunt  Mam.  and  Phan. 

Ful.  She  has  left  us. 
I'll  find  a  time  to  make  you  sensible — 

Mas.  Me  sensible  % 
I  defy  thee. 

* upon  cackold's  hill,  &c.]  These  are  but  scurvy  de- 
signations of  the  '<  fonte  caballino*'  and  the  hxdpiti  Pamasso  : 
this  is  a  vein  of  humour  in  which  Shirley  greatly  delights,  and 
in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  always  lively  and  satirical. 
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10         HONORIA  AND  MAMMON.    [Acth 

Fttl  Be  not  rampant,  and  thank  heaven 
We  are  not  arm*d. 

Mas.  I  scorn  it. 

Fkil.  Dar*st  thou  meet  me  f 

Mas.  Yes,  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jude, 
I  dare,  when  all  your  liveries  go  a  feasting 
By  water  with  your  gally-foist  and  pot-euns, 
And  canvas  whales,  to  Westminster,'   I  am  not 
Afear*d  of  your  green  Robin  Hoods,  that  fright 
With  fiery  club  your  pitiful  spectators. 
That  take  pains  to  be  stifled,  and  adore 
The  wolves  and  camels  of  your  company : 
Next  whom  the  children  ride,  who,  innocent  things, 
What  with  the  giants,  and  the  squibs,  and  eating 
Too  many  sugar-plums,  take  occasion  to 
Perfume  their  pageants,  which  your  senators 
Ride  after  in  full  scent. 

F\il.  Thou  horrid  lump 
Of  leather,  coarse  wool,  ignorance  and  husbandry. 
Most  pitifuUy'compounded !  thou  that  hast  liv'd 
So  long  a  dunghill,  till  the  [native]  weeds 
Had  overgrown  theCi  and  but  ten  yards  off. 
Cozen 'd  a  horse  that  came  to  graze  upon  thee !  ^ 
Thou  miserable  thing,  that  wert  begot 
By  the  whole  town,  [that]  dar'st  call  no  man  father. 
Found  in  a  hedge,  but  bred  up  in  a  stable^ 
Where,  with  the  horse,  thou  didst  divide  the  beans, 
Dung  like  the  beast,  and  wert  as  often  curried ! — 
Thus  bred,  at  one-and-twenty  thou  wert  able 
To  write  a  legible  sheep's  mark  in  tar, 
And  read  thy  own  capital  letter,  like  a  gallows 
In  a  cow's  buttock. 

Mas.  Suffer  this? 

'  This  most  humorous  and  graphic  descriptioa  of  the  land 
and  water  pageants  of  the  good  citizens^  is  by  no  means  a 
caricature;  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  In  some  of  the  "  En- 
tertainments** come  down  to  us,  and  which  were  given,  on 
difierent  occasions^  in  honour  of  Prince  Henry>  almost  every 
absurdity  here  noticed  is  gravely  embodied  and  displayed. 
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Ful.  And  more : 
Fortune,  conspiring  with  thy  own  ill  natare, 
That  durst  be  damn'd  for  money,  made  thee  rich, 
And  then  the  country's  curses  fattened  thee ; 
Time,  and  thy  sordid  sins^  made  thee  at  last 
High  constable,  and,  now  thou  hast  the  impu- 
dence — 

Mas.  Thou  liest !  [Strikes  Fkil. 

Re-enter  Phantasm  wiA  two  swards. 

Phan.  Fear  not  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  your  friend, 
A  friend  to  both  your  honours,    [gives  a  sward  to 

each.']  Here,  be  noble ; 
You  have  a  just  cause,  and  a  gallant  mistress. 
— Persons  of  your  quality  to  fight  thus 
For  bloody  noses  !  to't  like  gentlemen. 
And  draw  blood  handsomely;  hethatgetsthe  victory 
Shall  have  my  lady,  and  a  pardon,  though 
It  cost  her  half  a  million  ;  so  I  leave  you.^— 
Here  will  I  stay,  and  observe  both  their  valours^ 

[Canceab  himself. 

Ful.  We  are  betray'd. 

Mas.  I  do  not  like  these  tools.  [Asidk. 

Fal.  It  is  not  for  my  credit  to  be  kill'd  ; 
If  he  have  but  the  courage  to  advance, 
I  am  no  merchant-tailor  of  this  world ; 
And  yet  he  looks  less  rampant,  [aside.^ — Sirrah 
Maslin— 

Mas.  I  were  best  deliver  up  my  cold  iron  here. 

[Aside. 

Ful.  He  does  approach. 

Mas.  And  yet  1  will  not.  [aside.] — ^Fulbank, 
I  am  of  thy  opinion  ;  we  are  both 
Betray'd ;  for  my  own  part,  although  I  carry 
No  flesh  that  fears  a  sword,  yet  I  do  not 
Affect  to  have  devices  put  upon  me. 

Ful.  Tis  something  thou  hast  said ;  this  may  be 
a  plot, 
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Some  third  man  has  projected,  by  our  ruins 
To  make  his  path  smooth  to  my  lady  Mammon , 
And  thus  her  squire  promotes  it. 

Mas.  A  conspiracy! 
I  read  it  in  the  rascal's  face  ;  to't^  quotha^ 
lAke  gentlemen  !   No,  they  shall  not  laugh  at  me  ; 
An  my  lady  had  a  mind  to  have  my  throat  cut. 
She  shall  excuse  me. 

Ful  To  my  wishes!    [a«u2e.]— But  I  am  not 
satisfied 
We  caUi  without  some  blood^comeoif  with  honour : 
You  know  th'  affront  was  mine;  and  though  I 

would  not 
Have  my  revenge  writ  in  too  deep  a  crimson^ 
Yet  something  must  be  done ;  it  will  be  public, 
And  we  may  still  be  laugh'd  at. 

Mas.  Thou  sa^st  right ; 
Things  cannot  well  be  cleared  without  some  blood : 
I  have  consider'd,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied. 

Ful.  So^  I  have  made  fine  work,  the  boar  will 
fight  now.  [Aside. 

Mas.  The  credit  of  a  wound  will  serve  ;  thus^ 
then — 

Ful.  Stay,  I  have  a  device  will  bring  us  both  off. 
Why  may  not  we  consent  to  give  each  other 
A  careless  wound  in  the  leg,  or  arm,  and  so 
March  off  with  honour  ? 

Mas.  This  knack  was  in  my  very  thoughts ;  'tis 
excellent 

Fkil.  But  since  I  nam'd  it  first,  'tis  my  invention. 
And  I  wiA  strike  the  first  blow. 

Mas.  Hauff 't !  I  pass  not ; 
But  gently,  then  ;  a  scratch  i'  the  arm,  or  hand's 
Enough,  a  small  thing  does  it :  gently,  oh  ! 
Thouhast  cut  off  my  sword  hand  ;  this  is  foul  play, 
I  cannot  hold  my  tool  now.         [Drops  his  sword. 

Fkil.  But  stoop  to  reach  it, 
I'll  cut  thy  head  off;  i'  the  field  we  must 
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Use  all  advantages.    This  weapon's  mine  too ; 
Farewell,  and  say  I  have  used  thee  honourably. 

[Exit 
Re-enter  Phantasm. 

Phan.  Ha!  ha  I  ha !    Are  you  hurt,  sir? 
I  see  the  alderman  has  outwitted  you. 
Let  me  see ;  ha! — A  scratch,  a  very  scratch.  [Aside. 
Bear  up,  there  may  be  ways  to  your  revenge ; 
Leave  not  your  applications  to  my  lady  : 
He  counsels  this  that  will  assist  you.     But 
I  ever  thought  your  habit  much  beneath 
The  person  that  should  court  so  great  a  lady ; 
It  smells  too  much  o'  the  team :  I  know  you  are  rich. 
Air,  air  your  gold,  and  make  your  body  clinquant ; 
The  rest  commit  to  fate  and  me.     Consult 
Your  tailor. 

Mm.  And  my  surgeon  :  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Phan.  You  do  not  know  how  I  am  contriving 
for  you. 

Mas.  Thatvery  wordhascur'd  me;  I'll  about  it. 

[Exit. 

Phan.  So! 
When  there's  no  other  mischief  to  be  done^ 
Let  them  go  on,  and  love  my  lady  Mammon ; 
111  assist  one,  in  hope  the  t'  other  may 
Gk>  hang  himself;  and  then  it  will  be  hard 
To  judffe  which  of  the  two  has  the  better  fortune. 
^    ^  lExit. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Honoria's  House. 

Enter  Honoria  between  Alamode  and  Conquest. 

Ala.  Bless  me  but  with  one  smile ;  if  you  did  know 
With  what  devotion  my  soul  looks  on  you» 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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H#Wy  next  to  my  religion,  I  have  placed 
If  not  above  it,  your  diviner  beauty — 

Han.  Your  name  is  Alamode,  a  courtier? 

Ala.  Tis  sweeten'd  by  Honoria's  breath. 

Can.  I  have 
No  stock  of  perfnra'd  words  to  court  you,  nadam ; 
Can  you  affect  a  man  9  a  soldier? 
When  I  have  roarch'd  up  to  a  breach,  which  looked 
Like  hell,  with  all  his  sulphurous  flames  about  it. 
My  heart  was  fix'd  on  honour,  and  I  took 
From  gaping  wounds  the  fleeting  souls  about  me 
Into  my  own,  and  fought  with  all  their  spirits ; 
The  mangled  bodies  that  I  trod  upon, 
^or  now  the  dead  had  buried  all  the  earth,) 
Gave  me  addition  to  heaven,  where,  in 
My  strong  imagination,  I  saw 
Thee  from  thy  chariot  dropping  down  a  garland. 

Han.  You  are  a  colonel  ? 

Can.  I  profess  a  soldier,  madam. 

Han.  It  appears,  a  bold  one. — ^Art  thou  come, 
Alworthf 

JBitler  Alworth. 

What  said  the  lady  Mammon  1  [Alw.  whiipersher. 

Ala.  One  that  has  some  relation  to  her  person  ; 
They  call  him  Al worth,  and  I  have  observ  d  . 
She  looks  on  him  with  favour  above  a  servant ; 
He  has  not  the  impudence  to  court  his  lady? 

Han.  So  peremptory  ?  What  a  strange  monster 
wealth  is ! 
I  have  but  made  a  trial  of  her  friendship. 
And  had  no  meaning  thou  should'st  leave  me, 

Alworth. 
Depend  upon  my  care ;  I  know  your  parts, 
And  shall  not  be  forgetful  of  their  merit : 
But  thou  art  come  most  seasonable  to  relieve  me. 

Ala.  I  do  not  like  their  whispering. 
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Alto.  If  you  please,  madam^  to  absent  yourself, 
Leave  me  to  the  excuse. 

Hon.  Do  so,  dear  Alworth. 

AUo.  I  am  happy 
When  you  command  my  service. 

Hon.  Be  confident, 
I  keep  a  silent  register  of  all, 
And  shall  reward  them. 

Alfc.  Your  own  virtues  guide  you.     [Eait  Hon. 

Con.  My  lady's  gone — 

Alw.  But  has  commanded  me  to  let  you  know 
Her  resolution ;  she  hath  found  you  both 
Ambitious  of  honour,  both  deserving. 
And  such  an  equal  furniture  of  merit. 
She  has  no  art*  to  reconcile  her  thoughts 
Into  one  fortunate  choice. 

Ala.  Tis  very  strange. 

Alw.  The  Gordian,  which  great  Alexander  could 
not 
By  snbtilty  dissolve,  his  sword  untwisted. 
I  use  her  own  words,  gentlemen  ;  you  may 
Infer,  that  you  must  either  quit  your  courtships 
Or,  by  yourselves  agree  who  best  deserves  her> 
And  dfarers]  do  most  to  merit  such  a  mistress. 

Ala.  now !  best  deserves  her  ? 

Con.  And  dares  do  most. 

Alw.  I  should  interpret  this,  to  fight  for  Honour; 
Butyou  can  best  expound,  and  so  I  leave  you.   {Exit. 

don.  What  says  my  perfumed  Alamode  to  this  ? 
Will  not  a  sword  quite  spoil  your  satin  doublet, 
And  let  in  too  mucn  air!  your  lips  and  lanniage, 
Bath'd  in  the  oil  of  jessamin,  will  not  carry  her : 
Ton  have  worn  a  sword  thus  long,  to  shew  the  hilt^ 
Now  let  the  blade  appear. 

Ala.  It  shall.    I  have  yet 
No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  buff;, 
And  punto  beard,  yet  call  for  no  strong  water ; 
I  am  no  tavern  gull,  that  want  protection, 
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Whom  you  with  oaths  do  mortify,  and  swear 
Into  the  payment  of  your  ten  pound  surfeits  ; 
Upon  whose  credit  you  wear  belt  and  feather, 
Top  and  top-gallant.     Go  to  your  Lindabrides 
r  tne  new  brothel,  she's  a  handsome  leveret ; 
If  she  deny  free  quarter,  tear  her  trinkets. 
Make  cullice  of  tne  matron  ;  yet  be  friends 
Before  the  constable  come  in,  and  run 
O'  the  ticket  for  the  dear  disease. 

Con.  Go  on,  sir ; 
I  will  have  patience  three  minutes  longer, 
To  hear  thy  scurril  wit,  and  then  correct  it. 

Ala.  Answer  but  one  cool  question  :  if  Honoria 
Should  possiblv  descend  to  think  well  of  thee, 
A.nd  by  some  philtre  should  be  brought  to  love  thee, 
What  jointure  could  we  make?   what's  the  per 
annum? 

Con.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ala.  'Tis  not  impossible 
You  may  have  a  catalogue  of  towns  and  leaguers ; 
The  names  of  bridges  broken  down,  your.nose 
In  time  may  keep  them  company  in  landscape : 
You  will  tell  of  bulwarks,  barricades,  forts. 
Of  outworks,  half  moons,  spurs,  and  parapets. 
Of  turnpikes,  flankers,  cats  and  counter-scarps  ?  ^ 
These  things  will  hardly  pawn  with  Jew  or  Christian. 
But  rU  come  closer  to  you :  you  may  have 
In  ready  wounds  some  twenty,  I'll  admit. 
And,  in  diseases,  can  assure  her  forty  ; 
This  will  not  do :  she  cannot  eat  a  knapsack. 
Or  carry  baggage,  lie  in  your  foul  hut, 
And  roast  the  pullen,  for  whose  precious  theft 
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Of  turnpikes,  jankers,  cats  and  counter^scarps ;"]  By  turn' 
jnkes,  probably,  are  meant  the  revolving  bars  placed  to  prevent 
horses  from  bi]raking  into  the  foot-way;  and  by  cats,  the 
pointed  spikes  thrown  on  the  road  to  check  the  advance  of 
cavalry : — ^but  this  perhaps  is  too  gravely  taken,  as  he  is  evi- 
dently sporting  with  military  terms.  For  counter'Scarps,  the  old 
copy  reads  counter^scaffs.    And  here  too,  it  may  be  right. 
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You  and  the  gibbet  fear  to  be  acquainted. 
If  you  retorn  into  your  wholsorae  country, 
Upon  your  honourable  wooden  legs, 
Tne  houses  of  correction  have  but  thin 
Accommodations,  nor  the  hospitals. 

Con.  It  does  appear  by  all  this  impudence, 
And  little  wit  pilfer'd,  and  put  together, 
Yon  do  not  know  me. 

Ala.  Cry  you  mercy,  sir. 
You  are  a  great  field-oflScer,  are  past 
These  petty  things ;  but  if  these  times  preserve 
Their  smooth  coniplexion,  it  will  not  be 
Ten  hundred  thousand  pistols  to  a  stiver. 
But  you  may  run  this  gantlope  once  again. 

Con.  You  imagine  you  have  stung  me  now,  and 
that 
I  think  myself  concerned  in  this  keen  character. 
I  tell  thee,  wretched  thing,  thou  dost  not  reach 
A  soldier  ;  'tis  a  name  three  heavens  above 
Thy  soul  to  understand,  and  'twere  a  sin 
Would  lessen  our  own  worth,  to  make  thee  know  it. 
You  are  a  courtier. 

Ala.  Very  good. 

Con.  Nay,  rather, 
A  very  impious  one  ;  you  shall  confess  it, 
Or  I  will  cut  your  throat ;  this  is  no  canting. 

Ala.  Very  fine  I 

Con.  Nay,  we  know  you  are  a  fine  gentleman, 
A  taifeta-satin-plush-embroidered- 
Laced-scarlet-tissue-cloth-o'-bodkin-devil. 
Pride  is  thy  meat  and  drink,  thy  library, 
And  thy  religion  ;  thy  new  clothes  only 
Bring  thee  to  church,  where  thou  dost  muster  all 
The  fashions^  and  the  trinkets,  to  the  last 
New  button,  upon  which  thy  conscience  sits, 
And,  as  the  devil  guides  it,  dost  condemn. 
Or  save  the  people  ;  that  done,  not  the  windows 
'Scape  thee,  for  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  the  pictures, 
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And  find  &ult  with  the  Apostles,  for  not  having 
A  better  tailor :  these,  sir,  are  your  virtues. 
Your  high,  and  holiday  devotions ! 
What  moral  vices  follow  in  the  week 
Is  best  known  to  the  devil,  your  close  friend, 
That  keeps  the  catalogue ;  vet  one  touch  of  them  : 
Thy  lust  nas  no  bounds ;  when  thy  blood's  afire, 
Thou  leap'st  all  like  a  satyr,  without  difference 
Of  kindred,  or  acquaintance  ;  and  were  those 
But  summoned,  whom  thy  body  hath  infected, 
They  would  stuff  an  hospital,  and  outstink  the 
pest-house. 

Ala.  And  yet  I  walk  upon  these  poor  supporters. 

Con.  How  long  the  surgeon  knows. 

Ala.  These  all  my  faults? 

Con.  No ;  those  are  but  thy  peccadilloes. 
Thy  malice  is  behind ;  thou  wilt  not  take 
A  bribe  t'  undo  a  nation,  sell  thy  countrymen 
To  as  many  persecutions  as  the  devil. 
Or  Dutchmen,  had  invented  at  Amboyna ! 
With  all  this  stock  of  villainy,  thou  hast 
An  impudence — 

Ala.  ril  hear  no  more. 

Con.  A  little  I'll  entreat  you  ;  all  is  but 
A  preface  to  ^our  beating,  which  must  follow ; 
Your  tribe  will  bear  it 

Ala.  Then  have  at  you,  sir.  [They  make  a  pas$. 

Con.  You  are  very  nimble,  courtier. 

Ala.  As  you  see. 

Con.  Good  monsieur  quicksilver^ 
You  may  be  fix'd. 

Ala»  And  your  arrears  be  paid. 

[Another  pose ;  Ala.  is  Arawn  dawn,  and 
disarmed. 

Con.  What  think  you  now? 

Ala.  It  is  your  fortune,  sir. 

Can.  You're  at  my  mercy  ;  ask  your  life. 

Ala.  I  scorn  it. 
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Con.  ril  kill  you  then. 

Ah.  A  boy  may  do  as  much 
At  this  advantage. 

Can.  Will  you  not  ask  your  life? 

Ala.  No ;  'tis  not  worth  it. 

Con.  An't  be  notworth  your  asking,  Hisnotworth 
My  taking  at  this  posture.  There's  your  weapon  ; 
Rise,  use  it  aeain. 

Ala.  It  shall  be  thus  to  render  it 
Though  I  was  not  so  base  to  beg  my  life. 
Yet,  since  you  have  given  it  me,  1  scorn  to  em- 
ploy it 
'Ghunst  one  that  was  the  master  on't. 

Con.  This  is  gallantry. 

Ala.  You  taught  it  first 

Con.  In  spite  of  all  the  widows  in  the  world, 
We  will  be  friends. 

Ala.  I  meet  it^  colonel. 

Con.  And  for  the  lady  Mammon-^ 

Ala.  We'll  take  our  chance. 

Con.  A  match !  now  let  us  to  the  tavern. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
A  Room  m  Mammon's  House. 
Enter  Fulbank  and  Phantasm. 

Phan.  1  think  I  have  brought  your  business  well 
about  sir. 

Btl,  Thou  hastoblig'd  me  everlastingly. 
Nay,  nay,  be  covered ;  thou  art  my  beat  friend. 

Phan.  It  was  but  justice  to  advance  your  ment 
With  all  the  rhetoric  I  had,  for  where 
In  prudence  could  my  lady  Mammon  place 
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Herself  with  more  advantage  to  her  faine  ? 
A  widow  of  a  thousand  pound  per  anmiiii> 
With  ijonie  few  present  bags  of  musty  gold, 
Old  plate,  and  hungry  household-stuff,  would  senre 
The  country  well  enough. 

F\iL  Excellent  Phantasm ! 

Phan.  Where  the  report  of  building  a  free-school, 
And  now  and  then  an  alms-house  for  old  women, 
With  five  teeth  and  a  half  among  sixteen. 
Would  make  a  mighty  noise,  and  the  poor  hinds 
Wonder  there's  so  much  money  left  in  nature. 
The  city  is  Her  only  sphere  of  glory. 

fhl.  Ri^ht !  very  right  \ 

Phan.  Here,  my  lady  Mammon — 
Your*s  now,  as  things  are  ordered,— 

Ful  Good. 

Phan.  May  have  high  and  noble  ways  to  employ 
her  treasures. 
Do  things  above  the  vulgar  admiration  ; 
Surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of  silver, 
Transmute  dull  Leaden-hall  to  gold,  rebuild 
The  great  cathedral  of  St.  PauFs  with  porphyry, 
And  clap  so  bright  a  spire  upon't,  shall  make 
The  seaman  afar  off  wonder  what  new 
And  never-setting  star  heaven  hath  created^ 
To  make  the  day  eternal  in  this  island. 

Ful.  My  own  Phantasm  ! 

Phan.  Thereisnoend,sir,  of  her  wealth.  If  you 
Have  but  the  patience  to  spend,  you  may 
Outdo  the  Roman  luxuries. 

Ful.  I'll  give  thee  my  gold  chain. 

Phan.  Oh,  no,  it  may  do  you  better  service,  sir, 
'Bout  your  own  neck  hereafter.     For  all  this 
Infinite  treasure  that  she  brings  you,  sir, 
What  jointure  do  you  make  her?  you  are  mortal. 

FuL  I  have  thought  of  that ; 
I  will  secure  my  whole  estate  upon  her^ 
Beside  her  own  ;  I  have  no  kindred  that 
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I  care  for,  they  are  poor ;  and  as  my  pride. 
While  I  am  living,  will  not  look  upon  them, 
At  death  it  will  be  wisdom  to  forget  them. 

/%an.  It  would  endear  my  lady  much,  if  you 
Surprise  her  with  this  act,  before  she  think  on't ; 
I  would  have  you  do  things  gallantly. 

F^l.  You  shall 
Give  the  direction  to  my  counsel. 

jnan.  His  name? 

FuL  A  very  honest,  able,  eminent  person, 
One  master  Traverse.     See  it  done  yourself. 

Phan.  My  lady  will  take  it  well,  without  all 
doubt,  sir. 

Fiil.  But  shall  I  engage  your  trouble  ? 

Phan.  'Tis  an  honour ; 
rii  give  him  order  to  despatch  all  presently. 
He  is  a  very  honest  man,  you  say  ? 

Fkil.  He's  right ;  I  know  him  intua  et  in  cute. 

Phan.  My  lady,  sir !     Leave  things  to  me. 

Enter  Mammon. 

Fnl.  My  most  divine  Aurelia ! 

Mam.  Dear  master  Fulbank, 
I  have  no  happiness  but  in  your  presence. 
When  shall  the  work  be  perfect  ? 

jRi/.  1  was  considering. 
It  would  become  the  glory  of  my  bride, 
To  have  some  state  and  triumph  at  our  marriage ; 
I  know  the  city  will  expect  we  should 
Accept  some  entertainment,  perhaps  pageants. 
And  speeches,  to  congratulate  our  nuptial. 

Mam.  'Twill  please  me  much. 

Phan.  There  may  be  prejudice  in  these  delays. 

jFIi/.  Oh,  sir,  the  state  is  all.— What  thinks  yonr 
ladyship  ? 
We  will  have  tHting  too,  and  feats  of  chivalry 
At  court,  where  Til  defend  my  Aurelia  princess, 
In  the  gilt  armour  that  I  mustered  in, 
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And  the  rich  saddle  of  my  own  perfuming. 
I'll  have  my  squires^  my  plumes,  and  my  devices, 
And  with  my  lanve  encounter  the  whole  Mirror 
Of  Knighthood,  and  compel  the  foreign  princes 
To  hanff  up  all  the  tables  of  their  mistresses. 
As  trophies  to  my  most  victorious  Mammon. 
Phan.  Without  some  cure,  he  will  be  mad  im- 
mediately. [AMe. 

Enter  Alamodb,  reading  a  letter,  foUotced  by  a 
Servant 

Akk.  Present  my  humblest  service  to  Honoria, 
Si^  I  am  all  obedience  to  her  commands  ; 
Were  I  in  heaven,,  this  invitation 
Would  have  the  power  to  draw  me  thence  ;  I  kiss 
Her  fairest  hand.    This  for  your  favour. 

[OiveB  Serv.  money. — Exit  Serv. 
Master  Fulbank ! 

FkiL  Please  you  to  know  my  lady,  sir  f 

Ala.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  lady  Aurelia,  widow 
To  the  late  high  treasurer,  sir  Omnipotent  Mam- 
mon. {Salutes  her. 
But  are  you  master  of  this  rich  Peru? 

Fkil:  she  will  please  to  own  me,  ha  ? 

Mam.  It  is  but  justice. 

Ala.  A  thousand  streams  of  joy  fk>w  in  your 
bosoms! 
I'll  take  some  fortunate  hour  to  visit  you. 
And,  with  an  humble  lip,  print  my  devotions 
On  your  white  hand. 

Manu  You'll  do  me  an  honour,  sir. 

Ala.  Some  high  affairs  compel  this  rude  depar- 
ture; 
But  you  have  mercy  to  excuse  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Fkil.  What  heaps  of  words  some  men  have  got 
together, 
To  signify  nothing ! 

I^an.  How  do  you  like  this  gentleman  ? 
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Fkl.  These  oourtien  are  another  sort  of  flesh-flies 
That  haant  oar  city  dames ;  bat  we  must  wiok> 
Or  lose  our  charter. 

Bum.  Bless  the  Body  Politic! 

Enter  Maslin  m  rich  clothes,  butfantaeHc. 

Mm.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

Rul  What  pageant's  thisf 

Mas.  Where  do  you  think  I  have  been,  madam  ? 

Mam.  At  the  broker's. 

Mas.  At  the  exchange,  by  these  silk  stockings.— 
Master  usher — a  word  to  the  wise^ 
If  they  will  fit  your  rolling-pin,  they're  paid  for ; 
Perhaps  the  waees  you  receive,  in  your 
Relation  to  my  lady,  will  not  find  you 
Convenient  vanities. — ^Now  Tm  for  ^u,  madam. 

Mam.  In  good  time. 

Mas.  I  wanted  but  your  hand, 
I  could  have  fitted  you  with  gloves,  but  here  are 
Some  trifles  for  the  finger ;  you  must  wear 
This  diamond,  and  this  ruby. 

Mam.  Do  you  understand 
What  you  do,  sir? 

Mas.  And  here's  a  casting-net  of  pearl. 

Mam^  A  carkanet?  these  will  deserve — 

Mob.  Tell  not  me  of  desert,  1  hate  it  perfectly  ; 
Hang  toys  and  yellow  rubbish  that  paid  for  them ! 
How  do  you  like  my  clothes  ? 

Ful.  Sir,  I  am  concem'd  to  thank  you  for  these 
favours. 

Mas.  You! 
Prithee  away,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  thee. 

fW.  We  have  no  other  gratitude^  sweetheart. 
But  to  invite  him  to  our  wedding. 

Mas.  Wedding! — Phantasm. 

Flum.  An  yon  had  come  but  half  an  hour  sooner, 
This  very  shape  had  done't. 
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Mas.  Do  not,  do  not  make  me  mad  too  soon. 

FuL  You  have  been  very  bountiful^  and  we  pray 
Your  noble  presence  at  our  festival. 
Which  we  have  deferr'd,  to  be  attended  with 
Some  triumph^  such  as  may  become  the  city, 
And  my  dear  lady's  honour. — Is't  not  so, 
My  America  ?     Look  how  the  oyster  gapes  I 
Leave  him   to  chew  his  country  cud.  —  Come, 
madam.  [Exeunt  FuL  and  Mam. 

Phan.  Sir,  I  confess — 

Mas.  And  be  hang*d !  M  am  undone,  and  I  could 
cry  now. 

/%an.  Sir, 
You  have  been  at  a  great  charge  to  go  without  her ; 
Such  rings,  and  carkanet^  beside  the  cost 
'Of  this  fine  habit ! — for  your  bounty,  sir, 
Bestow'd  on  me,  the  unworthiest  of  your  servants, 
I  have  a  gratitude,  if  you  please  to  accept  it. 

Mas.  What  is't?  a  halter  or  a  knife,  to  cure  me, 
Or  a  comfortable  poison  ? 

Phan.  'Tis  the  first 
You  nam'd,  a  most  convenient,  neatly  twisted 
Halter,  for  I  do  see  your  inclinations, 
And  shall  commend  your  fortitude  ;  beside^ 
'Twill  shew  a  brave  contempt  upon  their  scorns ; 
And  who  knows  how  the  example^  sir,  may  spread 
To  cure  some  other  madmen  that  love  widows. 
Yon  have  my  judgment  and  the  cord  for  nothing ; 
Lose  not  the  nick  of  the  next  beam  you  come  at, 
No  way  like  this  to  be  high-constable. 

Mas.  Here,  take  my  clothes;  I  will  be  mad^ 
and  hang 
Myself  immediately — and  yet  I  will  consider. 
Till  the  air  be  a  little  warmer ;  when  I  have 

■  —  confesi — and  be  hang*d !]  is  a  proverbial  expression 
which  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  indeed  in  most  of  our  old  dra- 
matists^ who  appear  to  have  found  some  pleasantry  in  it»  when 
applied  as  in  the  text. 
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Cut  Fulbank's  throat,  'tis  but  a  hanging  afterwards. 

'Tis  good  to  be  malicious^  and  wise ; 

Some  notable  revenge  would  be  worth  all 

My  cost,  and  then  a  fico  for  the  devil !      {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Roam  in  Honoria's  House. — A  tables  wiA  a 
cabinet  upon  it. 

Enter  Alworth  and  Alamode. 

Alw.  Please  you  to  have  a  little  patience^ 
I  shall  acquaint  my  lady  that  you're  come,  sir. 

Ala.  Before  you  go,  dear  sir, — I  know  your 
prudence. 
And  near  employment  with  my  lady,  has 
Endear'd  you  to  partake  some  of  her  counsels ; 
You  shall  oblige  a  very  humble  servant^ 
To  let  me  know  how  she  affects, — you  reach 
My  meaning, — by  what  motive  am  I  sent  for? 

AUd.  Mv  lady  keeps  the  key  of  her  own  cabinet ; 
But  if  you'll  have  my  judgment  on  the  scheme, 
I  think  my  lady  will  this  day  determine 
Her  choice ;  1  incline  the  rather  to  this  judgment, 
Because  the  colonel  is  sent  for  too. 
My  attendance  is  expected,  sir  ;  your  pardon. 

Ala.  Ha !  music  ! 

[A  Song  within,  in  praise  of  a  Courtier. 
I  like  this  well. 

Re-enter  Alworth  with  Conquest. 

Alw.  My  lady  will  appear  [sir]  presently ; 
ril  give  her  knowledge,  if  you  please. 

Von.  Your  favour^  sir. 
You  are  learned  beyond  books ;  what's  your  opinion 
Of  my  lady,  inf  relation  to  things  at  present? 
What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 
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Aho.  Mj  tbaagkU  we  much 
Too  narrow  to  eonclude  your  wwth,  which  left 
An  objeet  for  divine  Honoria's  wisdom, 
Mwt  only  take  from  her  a  worthy  character 
And  just  reward.  [Mwic. 

A  Song  wtkiny  in  praise  of  a  Soldier. 

Con.  I  like  thifiT  pr^M^e. 

Ala.  My  noble  colonel,  your  servant. 

Enter  Honoria^  attended. 

Hon.  Excuie  the  trouble  that  I  give  you,  gen* 
tlemen ; 
You're  welcome,  and,  thus  knit  into  a  friendship, 
Your  persons  have  more  grace  and  shine  upon 

them.—- * 
Some  chairs — pray  sit.    I  see  you  both  preserve 
Your  fair  respects  to  honour,  and  I  have, 
After  some  pause>  and  serious  dispute 
Within  myself,  collected  now  at  last, 
Upon  whose  person  to  repose  myself, 
My  fortune,  and  my  fame ;  and  since  but  one^ 
(Where  many  may  deserve,)  can  wear  the  garland, 
The  loser  must  content  himself  with  his  fate. 
And  wait  a  kinder  providence. 
Cn.  Tis  but  iustice. 

ISne  takes  a  wreathjrom  the  cabinet 
Hon.  This  wreath  of  bays,  emblem  of  victory. 
Must  crown  his  head  to  whom  I  fall  a  conquest 
Forffive  the  ceremony* 

Von.  Oh,  'tis  very  pleasing. 

Ala.  I  like  it  welU  madam,  and  commend  your 

fancy. 
Hon.  You,  sir,  were  bred  up  in  the  school  of 
honour, 
The  court,  this  may  not  unbecome  your  temples ; 
{She  places  the  wreath  on  Alamode'shead. 
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Wise  coartiers  are  the  jewels  of  a  crown, 
The  oohimns  and  the  ornaments  of  state; 
mtted  with  parts,  and  piety  to  act, 
They  serve  the  power  rbr  justice,  not  themseiyes 
Their  faith  the  cabinet,  in  which  is  laid 
The  prince's  safety,  and  the  nation's  peace. 
The  oracles,  and  the  mysteries  of  empire ; 
Men  born  above  the  sordid  guilt  of  avarice, 
Free  as  the  mountain  air,  and  calm  as  mercy* 
Born  without  eyes,  when  the  poor  man  complains 
Against  the  great  oppressor,  without  hands, 
To  take  the  bloody  price  of  man's  undoing ; 
But  keeping  at  each  sense  a  court  of  guard. 
Draws  fear  from  love,  and  teaches  good  byexample. 

Ala.  Divine  Honoria ! 

Hon.  You  must  give  me  leave 
To  try  how  it  becomes  his  brow.  [  Takes  the  wreath 
from  Ahmode^e  head  and  places  it  on  Conr 
quests^ — Methinks 
With  the  same  grace  it  dwells  upon  his  head. 
Does  he  not  look  like  mighty  Julius  now. 
When  he  returned  triumphant  from  the  Oauls, 
Or  bringing  home  the  wealthy  spoils  of  Egypt, 
Pontus,  and  Africa  ?    Allow  him  but 
The  same  commands,  and  men  to  fight,  why  may  not 
His  valour  equal  what  is  fam'd  in  story, 
Achiev'd  by  Uie  great  souls  of  Rome  and  Carthage  f 
A  soldier  merits  first  to  be  calFd  man, 
By  whom  not  only  courts^  but  kingdoms  flourish. 
Unto  whose  several  offices  the  world 
Owes  all  the  great  and  glorious  names  of  honour. 
How  would  the  age  grow  rusty,  and  the  soul 
Of  commonwealths  corrupt  with  ease,  and  surfeits. 
Should  not  the  sword  call  them  to  exercise. 
And  sweat  out  their  unmanly  luxuries, 
By  acting  things  worth  envy,  even  of  princes ! 
The  honour  of  the  gown,  without  his  sword. 
Will  run  itself  into  contempt,  and  laws 
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Are  not  good  madei  but  while  the  sword  secures 

them. 
The  court  must  wear  no  silk,  nor  the  proud  city 
Make  the  sea  groan  with  burden  of  her  wealth, 
Did  not  the  active  soldier^  with  expense 
Of  his  dear  blood,  expose  himself  abroad, 
Their  convoy^  and  security  at  home. 

Con.  1  am  transported. 

Han.  Give  me  the  same  favour, 
To  let  me  look  a  little  on  this  chaplet. 
To  which  1  have  annex'd  myself  a  label. 

ITakes  off  the  wreath. 
Methinks  the  trifle  looks  as  it  had  lost 
Some  verdure  since  I  took  it  from  your  heads. 
The  courtier  and  the  soldier  both  inviting 
In  such  a  high  degree  of  merit,  hinders 
The  progress  I  should  make  ;  but,  pardon  me, 
I  shall  soon  quit  the  labyrinth. 

Con.  What's  the  meaning  ? 

Hon.  I  would  you  were  not  two,  or  that  one  had 
Less  of  desert  when  you  are  both  in  balance. 
Have  you  no  art,  gentlemen,  to  contract 
Yourselves  into  one  person  i 

Ala.  'Tis  not  possible. 

Hon.  Think  you  so?    It  is  worth  the  experi- 
ment.— 
Come  hither,  Alworth. 

Alw.  Madam. 

Hon.  Nay,  come  nearer.— 
This  is  a  scholar^  gentlemen,  and  the  cloud 
He  wears  removed,  for  he's  no  more  a  servant, 
May  bring  him  into  a  civil  competition ; 

[Places  the  wreath  on  his  head. 
Methinks  it  fits  him  :  your  opinion  % 

Con.  We  are 
In  a  fair  way  to  be  ridiculousi ; 
What  think  you? — Chiaus'd  by  a  scholar ! 

Ala.  Are  you  in  earnest^  madam  % 
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Han.  I  repent  not 
The  placing  of  it  there.    In  him  do  meet 
The  courtier  and  the  soldier ;  at  least 
He's  not  without  the  best  capacity 
Of  both  your  worths,  when  they  have  brightest 
lustre. 
Ala.  There  is  no  remedy ; 
Would  I  had  Mammon  ! 
Hon.  Gentlemen,  stay,  and  hear  the  scholar's 

character. 
Con.  No,  thank  you,  madam,  we  have  heard 
too  much — 
Fortune  has  given  you  laurel^  and  us  willow  : 
May  your  wreath  flourish,  sir  I 

^Exeunt  Con.  and  Ala. 
Alfc.  Soul  of  my  muse !  what  active  unknown  fire 
Already  doth  thy  Delphic  wreath  inspire ! 
0*the  sudden,  how  my  faculties  swell  high, 
And  I  am  all  a  powerful  prophecy ! 
Sleep,  ye  dull  Caesars,  Rome  will  boast  in  vain 
Your  glorious  triumphs  ;  one  is  in  my  brain 
Great  as  all  their's,  and  circled  with  thy  bays. 
My  thoughts  take  empire  o'er  all  lands  and  seas. 
Proof  against  all  the  planets,  and  the  stroke 
Of  thunder,  I  rise  up  Augustus'  oak 
Within  my  guard  ot  laurel,  and,  made  free 
From  age,  look  fresh  still,  as  my  Daphnean  tree : 
My  fancy's  narrow  yet,  till  I  create 
For  thee  another  world,  and,  in  a  state 
As  free  as  innocence,  shame  all  poets'  wit. 
To  climb  no  higher  than  Elysium  yet ; 
Where  the  pale  lovers  meet,  and  teach  the  groves 
To  sigh,  and  sin^  bold  legends  of  their  loves. 
We  will  have  other  flights,  and  taste  such  things 
Are  only  fit  for  sainted  queens  and  kings. 
All  that  was  earth  falls  ofl^,  my  spirit's  free, 
I  have  nothing  left  now,,  but  my  soul  and  thee. 

IHonoria  takes  off  the  wreath. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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Han.  What  means  this  ecgtacy?  this  was  not 
meant* 
Unless  you  use  my  favours  with  less  inscdeooe, 
I  can  repenti  and  frown  them  hack  to  nothing. 
Have  vou  forgot  your  distance  ?    Can  a  smile, 
And  this  green  trifle^  forfeit  your  discretiQU, 
Or  make  me  less,  than  when  you  were  my  servant  f 
I  look  you  should  be  humble  stilL 

Alto.  Good  heaven ! 
What  unexpected,  most  prodigious  cloud. 
With  his  black  wings,  hath  in  a  minute  veil'd 
The  brightest  day  that  ever  smiled  upon  me  ! 
Did  not  you  place  it  here? 

Hon.  It  is  confess'd. 
As  an  encouragement  to  your  virtue,  sir, 
No  conquest  of  Honoria ;  yet  you  triumph, 
And  make  me  blush  as  I  had  courted  you. 

Alto.  Oh»  do  not  charge  my  thoii^hts  with  such 
a  stain ; 
This  might  deserve  your  anger ;  and  vouchsafe  me 
The  boldness  to  say,  madam,  if  you  punish 
My  hasty  application  of  your  favours, 
You  gave  me  the  encouragement  to  be  guilty : 
It  is  a  tyranny  to  cherish  servantSi 
And  punish  their  obedience. 

Hon.  But  when  flattered 
By  pride,  which  darks  the  soul,  you  challenge 
Ajnd  measure  the  reward  by  your  own  fancy, 
You  lose  the  noblest  recompense  of  service, 
And  merit  but  the  hire  of  common  duties  : 
'Tis  possible  that  gold  may  satisfy 
My  debt  to  your  employment, 

Alto.  Till  this  minute 
I  was  not  lost ;  but  having  heard  this,  madam. 
You  must  do  something,  like  a  miracle, 
To  save  me  now. — I  dare  contemn  your  gold ; 
And  am  compell'd  to  ask  your  justicej  what 
ActioniSiiiee  I  had  r<efeveiice  to  Honour, 
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Looked  with  a  mercenary  stain  upon  it  ? 
Gold  is  a  pay  for  souls  of  dark  complexion. 
I  s^r'd  you  for  yourself^  and^  since  Fm  thought 
Beneath  the  merit  of  your  smile,  I'll  make 
Myself  above  the  price  of  sordid  contracts ; 
For  I  can  with  as  much  ease  despise  your  wealthy 
As  I  can  shift  the  air.     I  take  my  leave, 
And  can  pray  for  you  in  a  wilderness. 

Han.  Come  back;  this  minute  every  cloud  is 
vanish'd 
That  did  present  displeasing  forms  ;  I  find 
Thy  soul  is  pure :  forgive  this  trial ;  thou  hast 
Deserved  me  best. 

Alto.  I  dare  not  understand  you  now. 

Hon.  The  language  is  not  hard. 

Alf€.  I  want  a  name,  to  call  this  blessing  by. 
Then  I  may  kiss  your  hand  ;  and  may  I  not, 
Madam^  approach  your  lip^  and  be  forgiven  ? 
Now  I  be^n  to  doubt — 

J9on.  My  faith? 

Alw.  Tlmt  I  am  not  awake ;  or,  if  I  be, 
That  I  am  short-liv'd,  and  must  soon  dissolve 
Under  this  storm  of  happiness.    Ha !  'tis  come, 
And  I  have  lost  my  courage  o'  the  sudden. 
Your  pardon,  madam,  something  gathers  here 
That  would  surprise  mv  heart :  I  am  asham'd  on't. 
^         ^  [FauiU. 

Hon.  Who  waits? 

Enter  Servant. 

Contribute  your  best  help  to  his  support ; 

Convey  him  ffently  to  his  chamber — 

Run  for  physicians — thy  good  genius  guard  thee. 

jUw.  \recoverina.']^l  am  not  worth  your  fears. 

Han.  And  worth  my  love. 

Alw.  That  very  word  should  cure  me. 

Han.  I  have  beea 
Too  much,  I  fear,  unikmd,  to  both  our  dangers. 

lExeunt. 

D  2 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Traverse's  House.  —  A  Table,  mA 
bottles  and  glasses. 

Traverse,  seated  at  his  table ^  mth  boohs;  Dash 
attending. 

Trav.  Wait  at  the  door ;  my  clients  are  so  nu« 
merous 
And  pressing  with  their  suits,  they  almost  stifle  me* 
Let  me  enjoy  the  air  of  my  own  chamber — 
1  think  I  have  lost  some  lungs  in  the  last  cause. 
Let  me  indulge  a  little  to  repair  them : 
A  glass  of  the  Greek  wine  th'  Italian  merchant 
Presented  me,  and  let  the  Term  go  on ; 
I'll  drive  the  law  at  leisure,  and  overtake  it. 

\Dash  fills  icine  into  a  glass. 
So,  so  !  this  looks  sprightly. 
Be  careful  of  this  treasure,  'tis  my  blood  ; 
Waste  not  one  drop,  upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee. 
[Dash  privately  drinks  from  the  bottle. 

Dash.  Waste,  quotha ! 
You  shall  not  prove  a  waste,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Tra%y.  So,  so !  remove. 

Dash.  Sir,  your  idolaters,  the  Writs,  are  come. 

JS^fer  Writs.* 

Trav.  The  weather's  hot;  letno  more  spirits  enter. 
Now,  like  the  sovereign  bee,  methinks  I  sit 
In  my  prodigious  hive,  surveying  all 
My  wing'd,  industrious  people,  bringing  honey, 
And  making  wax,  more  precious  than  a  trade 

'  ^ter  Writs.]  A  cant  name,  I  suppose,  for  the  attorneys 
clerks,  who  flocked  to  his  chambers  with  fees  for  legal  advice  and 
instructions.  Here  the  clerks  of  Traverse  himself  seem  to  be 
meant. 
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To  both  the  Indies.     My  good  emissaries, 
And  faithful  spirits  of  the  law,  descend 
To  your  infernal  shades^  until  I  call  you. 

[Exeunt  Writs. 
Dash,  [at  the  door.'\ — ^A  gentleman  desires  to 
speak  with  you,  sir, 
From  the  lady  Mammon. 
Trav.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Phantasm. 

Iktsh.  What  a  fine  thing  this  term  is ! 
And  what  an  ungodly  time  the  long  vacation ! 

Phan.  Sir,  I'll  not  hold  you  long,  I  know  you 
have  business. 
There  have  pass'd  some  overtures  of  love  and  mar- 
riage 
Between  your  city  client,  master  Fulbank, 
And  the  mistress  that  I  serve;  the  lady  Mammon  ; 
And  you  should  draw  a  deed  to  settle  on  her 
His  whole  estate,  if  she  survived,  as  jointure — 

Trav^  I  understand  jou,  sir. 

Phan.  1  am  glad  you  do ; — this,  sir,  is  his  desire. 
And  to  have  all  despatch'd  with  expedition. 

Trav.  Very  well. 

Phan.  But  the  reason  of  my  coming  is, 
To  desire  you,  sir,  to  let  all  this  alone. 
There  is  another  thing  that  will  concern 
Yon  more  materially. 

Trav.  Your  meaning  ? 

Phan.  You  are  not  married. 

Trav.  I  enjoy  a  freedom. 

Phan.  My  lady  Mammon  has  a  vast  estate, 
And  is  a  widow  ;  you  do  understand  ? 

Trav.  Her  name  is  precious  to  the  world. 

Phan.  The  world's  an  ass  :  you  look  like  a  wise 
man  ; 
Yon  have  a  good  face,  and  a  handsome  person 
Under^a  gown  ;  you  have  a  good  estate  too  ; 
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I  am  a  servant,  that  have  credit  with  her, 

By  my  relation  ;  and  I  have  no  mind, 

The  city  mule,  your  client  [,  sir,]  should  break 

His  back  with  burden  of  his  gold :  in  short, 

I  wish  you  well,  and  if  you  have  the  confidenca 

To  make  a  motion  for  yourself,  this  high 

And  mighty  widow  may  be  your's.    I  am  plain. 

Drav.  Say  you  so? 

I^n.  ril  bring  her  to  you,  and  prepare  her  too. 
Have  I  been  tedious,  sir? 

Trav.  My  better  angel ! 

Phan.  Legions  attend  my  lady.' — Trouble  not 
Your  head  why  all  this  kindness  from  a  stranger, 
I  had  a  revelation  to  do  thus ; 
Have  a  strong  faith,  and  think  upon't :  your  servant! 
If  within  half  an  hour  she  visit  you, 
Think  it  no  dream,  and  thank  me  afterwards ; 
Now  leave  your  wonder,  and  be  wise.  [Exit. 

JVav.  Can  this  be  true?  'tis  not  impossible* 
This  is  a  pretty  vision.     Would  I  had  her ! 
If  she  appear,  I  may  believe,  and  prosper. 

Enter  Masun. 

Dash.  The  tide  is  coming  in. 
Master  Maslin,  the  high-constable,  a  good  man, 
And  full  of  causes. 

Trav.  What  intrusion's  this? 

Mm.  I  have  given  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  your  door- 
keeper. 

Trav.   Oh,  master  Maslin,  you  are  become  a 
stranger. 

Miu.  'Tis  not  for  want  of  love  to  be  at  law. 
Your  worship  knows  I  am  apt  to  trouble  you. 
And  the  whole  county  where  I  live. 

Trav.  Your  business  ? 

*  Legions  attend  my  ladyf]   Phantasm  is  punning  on  the 
word  angelf  the  name  of  a  coin. 
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Mas.  Sir,  it  is  extraordinary,  and  I  desire. 
Beside  yoar  learned  worship's  fees,  to  pay 
For  expedition. 

Drav.  You  speak  reason. 

Mas.  I  do  abound  in  reason.    Look  yon^  sir, 

[J^tvs  gold. 
'Tis  all  of  this  complexion ;  here^s  a  piece 
For  every  day  till  tne  next  Term  begin. 
And  two  for  every  day  it  lasts. 

Drav.  Have  a  care  of  your  health,  good  sii^. 

Mas.  And  you  of  your  spectacles. 

Trav.  What  must  I  do  for  this  ? 

Mas.  Do  ?  you  must  undo 
A  friend  of  mine. 

TVav.  A  friend? 

Mas.  We  are  all  friends  in  law,  sir. 
Never  did  man  suffer  so  fast  an  injury, 
And  therefore  take  him  to  your  legal  malice. 

Trav.  Has  hekill'd  your  father? 

Mas.  Worse,  [sir,]  worse ! 

Trav.  Made  a  whore  of  your  sister? 

Mas.  Worse  than  that. 

Trav.  Ravlsh'd  your  wife  ? 

Mas.  Worse  than  all  that,  and  yet  this  comes 
the  nearest ; 
He  has  cheated  me  of  my  wench ;  a  widow,  sir. 
That  has  more  money  than  all  vour  profession 
Has  got  since  the  dissolution  of  the  abbies. 
In  short,  this  is  the  case  :  Fulbank,  the  city  gulf, 
Has  swallowed  my  lady  Aurelia  Mammon. 

Trav.  O,  cannibal ! 

Mas.  Devoured  my  widow,  wife 
That  should  have  been  ;  this  man  I  hate,  this  man 
Must  be  undone,  and  there's  part  of  the  money. 

Drav.  The  lady  Aurelia  Mammon  ? 

Mas.  That  very  polecat ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
They  are  not  married  yet ;  if  you  have  now 
A  minty  devil  to  forbid  the  banns — 
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Trav.  Although  this  be  a  case,  more  pertineot 
To  the  court  ecclesiastical,  yet  let  me 
Consult  my  lawgiver.  [71«rM  his  books. 

Mas.  Sir,  so  f  may 
Be  [but]  reveng'd,  I  stand  not  much  upon't 
Who  has  this  Mammon;  let  the  devil  take  her, 
Or  your  worship  take  her^  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Trav.  Hum  !  I  shall  stretch  a  point  of  law  for 
you. 
You  shall  have  your  desire ;  I  do  expect 
Her  presence  instantly. 

Mm.  Is  that  a  conjuring  book?   Expect  her  tn- 
stantly! 

\T)ravJ\  Now  Fll  pronounce  you  master  of  your 
wishes, 
For  you  shall  have — 

Mas.  The  widow  ? 

Trav.  What  is  sweeter  than  the  widow ; 
You,  sir,  shall  have  revenge ;  and,  master  Maslin, 
To  vex  him  more,  (do  you  observe?)  I  will  have 

the  widow 
Myself. 

Mas.  You  will !  and  what  shall  I  have  ? 

Ttav.  Sir,  you  shall  have  revenge,  revenge,  the 

joy 

Of  flesh  and  blood,  life  and  delight  of  nature, 
The  poor  man's  luxury,  and  the  rich  man's  bath. 
Above  all  wealth  or  widows,  sir*    Master  Maslin> 
I'll  tame  his  blood,  and  his  estate  by  law, 
While  you  shall  crack  your  spleen  with  mirth  and 

laughter, 
And  wonder  at  my  subtil  arts  to  vex  hirn^. 
Mas.  All  this  is  reason. 
Trav.  This  shall  be  done  by  law  for  the  high* 

constable. 
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Enter  Mammon. 

Mas.  The  lady's  come, — ^this  gentleman 
Has  studied  the  black  art.  {AHde. 

Trav.  Do  you  withdraw,  and  leave  me  opportu- 
nity 
To  wind  the  widow  up. 

Mas.  Behind  the  hangings. 

{^He  conceals  kmself. 

Trav.  Vouchsafe  your  servant  touch  your  hand ; 
your  lip 
Is  an  ambition  more  becoming  princes. 

Mam.  I  am  not  proud,  where  fair  salutes  invite 
me. 
I  come  to  ffive  you  a  little  trouble^  sir. 

Trav.  Madam,  command  me,  to  the  extent  of  all 
My  faculties. 

Mas.  [peeping  out'] — His  faculties!   that  will 
carry  her ; 
She  is  a  glittering  fairy,  but  he'll  conjure  her. 
Stay^  if  he  takes  this  prize,  what  shall  I  have 
For  all  my  expenses  ?  that's  considerable. 
Oh,  I  shall  have  revenge,  he  says ;  the  widow 
Were  much  the  better  ;  but  we  must  be  ruled 
By  our  learned  counsel. 

Mam.  You  have  order  from 
A  gentleman  of  the  city,  master  Fulbank, 
To  draw  up  writings,  sir — 

Trav.  A  jointure,  madam  ; 
But  1  received  a  countermand. 

Mam.  From  whom  ? 

Trav.  From  providence,  that  would  not  suffer 
such 
An  excellent  lady  to  be  lost^  and  thrown 
Among  the  city  rubbish. 

Mam.  Do  you  know  master  Fulbank,  sir? 
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J)rav.  As  much^ 
As  I  do  wonder  at  his  impudence, 
And  saucy  ambition,  with  his  mean  deserts, 
To  look  at  such  a  blessing.     Your  fortunes 
Are  worth  your  preservation ;  and  a  man, 
Whose  art^  and  serious  knowledge  in  the  world, 
May  fence  it  in  from  a  rapine,  and  that  greater 
Enemy  to  an  estate,  profusion. — 
Excuse  my  plainness,  madam. 

Mam.  Tisatruth. 

TVou.  Can  you  vouchsafe  your  smile  upon  a 
servant, 
To  whose  faith  and  care  you  safely  may  commit 
A  treasure  of  more  value  than  the  world  ? 
Yourself?  in  me  behold  him^  madam,  one 
That  would  devote  his  soul  a  sacrifice, 
To  be  for  ever  burning  in  those  beams ; 
There  is  no  law  but  in  your  breast,  your  lips 
Preserve  the  nation's  oracle. — 

Mam.  This  language 
Doth  taste  too  much  of  poetry  ;  take  heed,  sir. 

Trav.  If  this  dislike  you^  madam,  I  can  court 
you 
In  a  more  legal  way,  and  in  the  name 
Of  love  and  law  arrest  you,  thus.    [Embraces  her. 

Mam.  Arrest  me? 

Trav.  And  hold  you  fast  imprison'd  in  my  arms, 
Without  or  bail  or  mainprize. 

Mam.  This  does  well. 

TVav.  I  can  do  better  yet,  and  put  in  such 
A  declaration,  madam,  as  shall  startle 
Your  merriest  blood. 

Mam.  I  may  put  in  my  answer. 

Trav.  Then  comes  my  replication,  to  which 
You  may  rejoin — Currat  lex  ! 
Shall  we  join  issue  presently? 

Mas.  He'll  have  her, 
Se  defendendo. 
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Be^erUer  Phantjubm  behind,  wiih  Fulbamk. 

Phan.  What  do  you  think  of  thw^  sir? 
Hd.  They  are  very  familiar. 
Mas.  [peeping  out,'\ — 'Tis  be !  the  very  hel 
Come,  as  my  heart  could  wish,  to  his  vexatiou. 
Phan.  Is  this  the  honest  gentleman  you  trusted, 

sir ! 
TVot;.  Who  attends? 

Re-^enter  Writs. 

FuL  My  passion  stifles  me. 

Mas.  Are  vou  come, 
My  delicate  devils,  cut  out  in  wax  ?    Let  him  not 
Approach  too  near ;  he  can  take  measure  of 
His  forehead  at  this  distance. 

Phan.  These  were  my  fears  >  marriage  had  made 
sure  work ; 
I  was  against  your  st^  for  tilts,  and  triumphs. 

Mam.  'Tis  master  Fulbank. 

JFitL  [coming fartvard.J — ^Would  any  strumpet 
vex  an  honest  man  thus ! 

Mam.   Strumpet!   you  shall  have  fuel  to  this 
jealousy. 

Mas.   Excellent  pigeons!    admirable  spiders! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

FuL  I'll  be  revenged. 

Trav.  Currat  lex  !       [Exeunt  Trav.  and  Mam. 

Phan.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  must  follow  the  law. 

[Exit. —  The  Writs  enclose  and  dance  round  Ful. 

mas.  [comtngrybrtrarrf.]— Joy,  master  Fulbank, 
And  a  whole  bundle  of  babies  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Your  wedding-day  was  notably  deferr'd, 
To  be  attended  with  more  ceremony. 
And  such  an  anti-masque  of  sucking  devils. 
He  looks  like  the  pyed  piper  in  Grermaay, 
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That  undertook  to  cure  the  town  of  rats  ; 
And  now  the  fry  of  vermin  dance  about  him. 
I  am  left  to  chew  my  country  cud^  an  ass, 
A  ridden^  empty-pated,  sordid  coxcomb  : 
You  do  command  in  chief  o'er  cuckolds'  sconce 
Or  haven,  to  which  all  the  tups  strike  sail. 
And  bow  in  homage  to  your  sovereign  antlers. 
Most  hiffh  and  mighty  half-moon,  prince  of  beccos!* 
And  sol  kiss  your  hoof.  [Exeunt  Mas.  and  Writs. 

Ful  Well ! 
If  there  be  money  and  malice  in  the  city, 
Expect  a  black  revenge  upon  you  all.  {Exit. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  lady  Mammon's  House. 

Enter  Phantasm. 

Phan.  My  nimble  lawyer  thinks  he  has  got  my 
lady, 
And  hugs  his  happiness ;  my  next  work  shall  be 
To  spoil  his  practice :  mischief  is  my  office. 

Enter  Alamodb. 

Most  noble  Alamode. 

Jla.  My  old  acquaintance ! 

Phan.  I  am  proud  that  you  will  own  me,  sir, 
your  creature. 

Ala.  When  is  this  day  of  triumph  in  the  city, 
For  high  and  mighty  Fnlbank,  and  your  lady's 
So  much  expected  marriage  % 

Phan.  At  the  Greek  calends. 
My  lady  has  left  the  alderman  already : 
He  may  now  change  his  heraldry,  and  give 

■  prmce  o/heccQS,']  i.  e.  of  cuckolds.    5co«cc,  which 

occurs  just  abo?e^  is  the  old  military  term  for  a  petty /or< . 
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In*s  coat^  an  armed  beast,  at  the  new  bull-ring, 
In  a  field  dirt. 

Ala.  Whither  is  she  gone,  prithee  ? 

Phan.  To  Traverse,  sir,  who  has  yet  no  term  for 
life. 
Your  hopes,  I  guess,  thrive  in  the  fair  Honoria. 

Jla.  She's  a  haggard  too. 

JF%an.  Possible? 

Ala.  She  has  guH'd  us  learnedly. 
And  took  the  scholar ;  in  few  months  you'll  hear 
Her  brought  to  bed  of  philosophy.     She's  gone, 
And  1  may  as  soon  hope  to  retrieve  thy  lady. 

Phan.  My  lady !  with  your  pardon,  gentle,  sir. 
Can  you  find  in  yourself  any  warm  thought, 
Or  meaning  to  my  lady  ? 

Ala.  Could  I  wish 
To  live,  and  look  at  happiness  ? 

I%jLn.  You  have  been 
A  noble  patron  to  me. 

Ala.  W  hat  canst  thou  do  ¥ 

nan.  Do !  I  can  do  the  office  of  a  gentleman  ; 
And  you  shall  go  your  part,  and  perhaps  owner. 

Ala.  Make  me  so  happy. 

Phan.  I'll  conduct  you  ; 
Yon  come  i'  the  opportunity.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Roam  in  Traverse's  House. 

Enter  Traverse. 

T)rav.  My  stars  conspire  to  make  me  a  full  hap- 
piness. 
Since  Fame  spread  my  intended  marriage 
With  lady  [Aurelia]  Mammon,methinks  the  people 
Look  on  me  with  another  face  of  fear 
And  admiration :  in  my  thoughts  I  see 
Myself  already  in  the  throne  of  law, 
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In  whioh  the  petty  purples  wait)  di8pe[D]8iog, 
As  I  incIiQe  to  frown  or  smile^  the  fate 
Of  trembling  mortals. 

Enter  Phantasm. 

Phan.  He  is  retum*d.  [Agide. 

Trav.  Where  is 
Thy  lady  ?  thou  art,  I  observe,  her  favourite, 
And  must  be  mine. 

Phan.  She's  in  her  chamber,  sir. 

TVor.  Come,  I  will  have  it  so;  thoa  art  too 
humble. 

Phan.  'Tis  a  becoming  duty.     My  ambition 
Will  be,  to  observe  the  wonder  of  your  happiness, 
And  how  you'll  rise  to  greatness  and  to  glory, 
By  matching  with  my  lady. 

Trav.  You  are  not 
A  stranger  to  her  closet ;  it  will  be 
An  engagement  to  acquaint  me  with  her  temper. 

Phan.  She  is  a  woman,  sir — but  you  are  wise. 

Trav.  Nay,  nay,  I  must  know  her  nature. 

Phan.  'Tis  very  gentle  ;  she  is  angel  gold. 
And  you  may  bend  ner^  as  you  please  ;  she  is 
A  teeming  lady  too. 

Trav.  What  children? 

Phan.  All 
Provided  for ;  they  will  not  trouble  you  ; 
She  has  a  thousand  friends. 

Trav.  Thou  art  kind ;  proceed — 

Phan.  You  are  a  gentleman. 
Whose  wisdom  I  may  trust,  I  should  not  use 
This  freedom  else. 

Trav.  Thou  may'st  tell  me  any  thing. 

Phan.  She  loves  to  be  abroad,  and  to  disperse 
Her  shine  upon  some  persons  that  adore  her, 

* —  she  is  angel  gold. 

And  you  may  bend  her^  &c.]   Phantasm  aUades  to  the  Jineness 
of  the  gold  of  which  this  coin  wai  made.  It  is  notioed  by  others. 
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Tbafs  aiil  her  fault;  she  will  tot  be  confio'd,  sir ; 
And  how  the  softness  of  your  nature  will 
Consent,  to  keep  her  under  lock  and  key — 

Trav.  Umph !  if  she  be  so  volatile,  1  must 
Hang  weight  upon  her^  'twill  be  necessary. 
Retdn  thy  wisdom,  and  observe  my  Iady«    . 

Phan.  It  is  my  duty,  sir.  [^ExiL 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Trav.  My  noble  client ! 

Doc.  I  have  not  leisure  to  ask  how  go  causes. 

Trav.  Your's  will  be  heard  the  first  day  of  the 
Term. 

Doc.  I  build  upon  your  care. 

TVav.  You  may  be  confident. 
Neglect  my  doctor!  to  whose  care,  and  art, 
I  owe  my  lungs,  and  life. 

Doc.  Oh,  you  are  pleasant ; 
But  I  am  now  engaged,  and  shall  desire 
I  may  be  excus*d.     You  know  my  lady  Honoria? 

Drav.  She  is  not  sick  ? 

Doc.  No;  but  a  gentleman, 
Whom  she  declares  most  precious  to  her,  is 
(I'  the  height  of  expectation,  and  fair  hopes 
To  have  been  her  husband,)  desperately  mll'n  sick ; 
And,  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  my  wonder  you 
Made  no  addresses  timely  to  that  lady. 
Men  that  are  eminent  in  law  are  wont 
To  be  ambitions  of  Honour. 

Trav.  Oh,  sir, 
It  is  a  maxim  in  our  politics, 
A  judge  destroys  a  mighty  practiser ; 
When  they  grow  rich,  and  lazy;  they  are  ripe 
For  honour. 

Doc.  Yooi  have,  sir,  a  swelling  fortune. 

TVav.   I  have  Mammon,  I  think,  and,  &r  my 
own  part. 
Can  easilv  consent  to  accept  of  lordship. 

Doc.  If  this  man  take  the  toy^  and  die,  she's  worth 
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Your  thoughts,  my  learned  in  the  laws.    I  wish. 
Sir,  I  could  serve  you.  [Ooing. 

Trav.  Nay,  nay,  prithee,  doctor. 

Doc.  The  gentleman  may  suffer. 

Trav.  If  he  die, 
You  and  I  shall  be  friends;  Til  not  engage  you 
To  poison  him. 

Doe.  You  have  more  justice. 

TVav.  Yet, 
I  should  not  break  my  heart,  if  he  were  dead. 
And  the  fair  lady  mine.     I  know  not,  but 
This  very  mention  of  her,  at  this  nick 
Of  time,  when  her  delight  is  taking  leave, 
Hath  a  strange  operation  in  my  fancy : 
You  know  my  constitution ;  I  may  want 
Your  aid,  but  honourably. 

Doc.  You  shall  command  it. 
^  Trav.  Then 
FU  to  her  instantly,  and  bear  you  company. 

Doc.  You  can  pretend  no  visit,  being  a  stranger. 

Trav.  No,  I  will  go  under  the  notion  of 
Your  friend,  and  fellow  doctor,  one  o'  the  college. 

Doc.  You  may  do  so. 

Trav.  I  need  not  shift;  my  habit. 
'  Doc.  And  what  then  ? 

Drav.  Observe,  and  see  the  motions  of  my  lady ; 
Who  knows  but  I  may  feel  her  pulse  ?  I  prophesy 
Something  will  follow  fortunate.     If  I  thrive, 
Thou  shaltbekiugof  Cos,*mylearn'd  Hippocrates, 
And  I  will  be  thy  servant. 

Doc.  Tis  too  early 
To  court  her. 

Trav.  'Tis  a  fault  of  modesty 
In  men  to  think  so.     Women  are  no  fools ; 
And  howsoe'er  they  bridle  it,  'tis  providence 
To  entertain  new  comforts.    I  have  heard 
A  modest  gentleman  say,  that  made  his  love 

■  king  0/008,1    It  may  be  just  necessary  to  obsenre^ 

that  Cot  was  the  birth-place  of  this  celebrated  physician. 
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Known  to  a  lady  ere  her  husband's  flesh 
Was  cold  i'  the  crusty  I  mean  new  coffin'd  up ; 
But  he  had  a  repulse  ;  the  answer  was. 
He  came  too  late  ;  the  widow  had  been  promised 
The  day  before. 

Doc.  If  you  be  so  resolv'd, 
I'll  wait  upon  you,  sir. 

Trav.  The  rest  to  my  kind  stars.    Come,  we'll 
take  coach.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Mammon,  Alamode,  and  Phantasm. 

Mam.  Presume  to  lock  me  up !    thou  hast  my 
jewels ; 
I'll  leave  him  instantly. 

Ala.  He  fears  his  tenure, 
And  would  secure  your  ladyship  from  starting ; 
But  this  doth  very  well  become  your  prudence, 
To  quit  the  house  ere  he  improve  his  interest, 
By  some  new  quirk  in  law. 

Phan. .  A  noble  gentleman , 
And  one  that  honours  you  religiously. 

Mam.  You  much  oblige  me^  sir,  and  I  look  on 
you, 
Design  d  by  providence,  my  preserver ;  we'll 
Into  th'  country  instantly. 

Ala.  Any  whither.---  Excellent  Phantasm  !— 
I  am  your  servant,  madam,  to  wait  on  you 
Thorough  the  world. 

Phan.  I  was  bom  to  make  you — 
A  fool,  or  I  am  mistaken^ —  [Aside. 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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Enter  Dash, 

This  is  his  cTerk^  and  spy  upon  your  person. 

Ala.  How  the  rascal  squints  upoii  us ! 

Mani.  Tell  master  Travers, 
The  bird  is  flown  ;  commend  me  to  his  night-cap, 
I  shall  not  see  him  till  the  next  vacation ; 
So  farewell,  penny*a-sheet !  lExit 

Ala.  And, dost  hear?  bid  him 
Provide  new  locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts. 
And  cap  the  chimney,  lest  my  lady  fly 
Out  at  the  lover-hole :'  so  commend  us  to 
The  precious  owl,  your  master.  [Kicks  Dash. 

Phan.  One  token  from  me. 

[Kicks  lUm;  dni  exit  mth  Ala. 

Dash.  You  have  trusted  me  with  tokens  of  re- 
membrance ; 
I  would  my  master  had  received  them  in 
His  j9ropria persona,  to  have  thank'd  you  !— 
Their  toes  are  somewhat  harder  than  my  haanches ; 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  general  damage, 
If  our  great  lady  Mammon  be  run  from  us ; 
Which  I  believe^  as  sure  as  I  am  wakiilg. 
And  haVe  been  kick'd,  the  most  conviDciog  argu- 

mett. 
All  our  hopes  come  to  this !  our  mighl?  hopes, 
Huge  as  a  mountain,  shrunk  into  a  wart ! 
We  are  undone^  and  may  go  hang  ourslelves.  [Eixit. 

SCENE   V. 

A  Room  in  Honoria^s  House. 

Enter  Honoria. 

Hon.  I  was  to  blame ;  my  curiosity 
Now  suffers  for  the  trial  of  ms  virtue : 

^  Out  at  the  lover-bole.]  A  narrow  aperrufe  in  ivkfttts, 
stair-cases,  &c.  to  let  in  light  -,  also,  as  here,  tlie  opening  in  the 
chimney. 
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Aod  he,  too  apprehrasiirey  when  I  chid 
The  ambitioii  oif  hia  love^  made  himself  past 
The  cure  of  my  affieetioD. 

Enter  Doctor^  and  Trave&ss  as  a  Doctor. 

Sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Doe.  Madam,  I  presum'd 
To  bring  another  able  doctor  with  me, 
For  his  consult,  in  case  there  may  be  danger. 

Hon.  You  have  very  much  obliged  me. 

Trav.  She  is  a  very  gallant  ladv, 
In  spite  of  all  the  clouds  that  dwell  upon  her. 

Hon.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Shew  these  doctors^ Al  worth's  chamber .   ^  a^^^>* 

There  is  another  gentleman  within 

Of  your  profession ;  your  cares  shall  find 

A  gratitude  becoming  both  myself 

And  your  own  worth;  and  I  may  tell  you,  doctor, 

If  it  may  give  the  least  addition  to 

Your  cheeifulness,  in  his  you  will  preserve 

My  life. 

Doe.  Madam, 
Retain  but  your  own  virtues,  and  be  confidenL 

lExeunt  Serv.  Doct.  and  TVov. 

Hon.  Poor  Al  worth !  there  is  left  no  other  way 
To  pav  my  satisfiM^tion  to  thy  merits. 
But  with  my  sorrow  for  thy  sufferings, 
And  what  will  be  diought  pious  to  thy  memorr. 
If  Fate  translate  thee  heaec—Ha !  heis  return'd.-~ 

Re-enter  Travbrsb. 

What  think  you,  sir  f 
Trav.  I  wish  he  could  sleepi  madam  ;  I  am  for 
his  sleep, 
'Twonld  be  a  benefit ;  truth  is,  I  much  fear  him; 
But 'tis  not  prudence,  (give  me  boldness,  madam,) 
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To  let  this  sorrow  play  too  much  a  tyrant 

On  yourfidr  cheek :  this  shews  him  precious  to  you. 

If  the  stars,  envying  his  converse  on  earth, 

Court  him  to  their  bright  dwellings,  you  must  be 

Arm*d  with  a  noble  fortitude,  and  consent 

To  let  him  rise  a  constellation  there, 

And  not  impair  yourself;  who  were  not  meant 

To  be  snatch'd  hence,  by  over-hasty  sorrow, 

But  live  the  world's  best  ornament. 

Hon.  Did  you  say 
That  sleep  would  much  advantage  him  ?     What 

think  you 
Of  some  soft  murmurs  of  the  lute,  or  voice  ? 
I  have  heard  the  purlings  of  a  spring  will  make 
Our  senses  glide  into  a  dream  :  I  have  a  page 
Did  use  to  please  him  much.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  What  think  you  on  her? 

Trav.  I  think  ?  I  cannot  think  too  much  upon 
her ; 
But  rU  not  leave  her  thus  ;  her  very  presence 
Is  able  to  recover  him. 

Doc.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
I  fnd  no  danger  in  him  ;  be  then  counselled 
Not  to  betray  yourself:  you  find  his  temper 
Not  apt  for  your  design,  expect  a  time — 

Trav.  I  love  her  infinitely.  Mammon  is  a  blouse, 
A  deform'd  gypsy;  did'st  e'er  see. her,  doctor? 
She  paints  abominably ;  eyed  like  a  tumbler  ;* 
Her  nose  has  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
Her  lips  are  blue,  and  her  teeth  straddle,  you 
May  pick  them  with  a  bed«staff. 

*  ^ed  like  a  tumbler;]  Like  the  dog  (a  kind  of  grey- 
hound) 80  called  5  but  what  are  his  peculiarities  of  vision  I 
know  not.  There  is  also  a  species  of  pigeon  so  named;  perhaps 
Traverse  means  to  say  she  was  pigeon-eyed. 
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Doc.  You  describe 
An  elegant  person ! 

Trav.  BotHonoria 
Has  all  perfections.   Slay  ;  what  fees  do  you  think 
1  have  had  of  you  since  our  acquaintance  'i  there's 
A  purse  of  gold  [jgiceshim  money  i] — no  ceremony, 

I  am  still 
In  thy  arrears,  for  bringing  me  to  see 
This  wonder  of  her  s6x. 

Doc.  You  are  not  wild. 

Ttav.  Your  cause  shall  cost  you  nothing  too ; 
that  ended, 
Quarrel  with  all  the  country,  your  law's  paid  for. 
Serve  me  but  now,  Til  be  thy  slave  forever.  {Exit. 

Doc.  I  now  suspect  the  lawyer  is  short-liv'd  ; 
Men  of  his  robe  are  seldom  guilty  of 
These  restitutions ;  but  who  can  help  it  ? 
If  1  knew  any  handsome  way  to  serve  him. 
He  has  oblig'd  me.  [Exit— Mum  within. 

A  SoNa. 

Re-enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  H&11  shame  us  all ; 
He's  zealously  persuading  the  poor  gentleman 
To  die  with  ail  speed,  and  tells  him  stories 
Of  heaven,  what  a  fine  place  it  is,  and  what 
Excellent  company  the  angels  are  : 
What  a  base  prison  to  a  noble  soul 
The  world  is ;  nothing  right  under  the  moon. 
Or  worth  a  manly  thought ;  and  presently 
He  courts  my  lady,  and  falls  into  such  raptures 
In  her  commendation !— the  gentleman, 
Whose  crisis  is  not  desperate,  if  I 
Have  any  judgment,  smiles  at  his  folly. — 
They're  both  here. 
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Re-^enter  Travbrse  and  Honojua. 

Trm.  He's  a  gentleman,  whose  condition, 
And  as  he  has  rdation  to  your  favours. 
May  invite  some  passion ;  but  yon  ore  wiser 
Than  to  condemn  yourself  to  solitude. 
And  for  his  absence,  to  despise  mankind. 
Be  just  for  your  own  sake,  and,  madam,  look 
Beyoqd  his  herse,  with  pity  on  the  livings 
'Mongst  which,  you  cannot  want  as  just  adqiirers. 
And  some  that  may  be  worth  your  second  thoughts. 

Han.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Trao.  I  mean  your  second  choice. 

Hon.  This  language  makes  your  charity  sus* 
pected. 

Doc.  You  are  too  violent ;  leave  us  awhile. 

\Aside  to  Ttm.  who  goes  out 

Hon.  Your  friend  is  full  of  counsel. 

Doc.  You  have  goodness 
To  place  an  innocent  sense  upon  his  language ; 
I  know  he  has  much  honour  to  your  person, 
And  'tis  sometimes  as  necessary,  to 
Advise  the  living  to  preserve  their  health. 
Which  their  immoderate  sorrows  would  consume^ 
As  cure  the  languishing  patient. 

Re-enter  Travbrsb,  hastily. 

Drav.  Now,  madam, 
Your  grief  is  useless  to  him ;  he  is  dead  I 

Hon.  Dead? 

Doc.  She  faints. 

JVav.  A  blessed  opportunity ! 
There  is  a  coach  lat  door  will  hold  us  all. 
My  dearest  Eiseulapian,  help,  and  find 
A  bounty  will  deserve  it.  \Eaeunt  with  Han. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street,  before  Traverse's  House. 

Enter  Traversb. 

Drav.  I  have  {secured  tbe  pgi^iQii  pf  Honoria 
At  my  manpr  in  the countiy,. who, believes 
HerAlworth^cad^and  mast.beallQiv^dsoiiie.time 
For  that  diffestion.    I  have  made  kQQwn 
Myself^  apd.th^  Hiifectkm  which  CPg;agM  me. 
But  though  my  lady  Mammop  have  a  pl^ce 
Beneath  her  in  my  thoughts,  on. better  counsel, 
I  think  it  wisdom  to  preserve  my  interest 
In  h&(i  already  mine. by  her  consent, 
And  the  great  plea  of  law^  possession. 
If  I  caUffipii^lif^.the  My  Hpnoria  sore, 
She  shall  be  my  wife,  and  that  my  concubine. 
Rare!  ctxcellent! 

Enter  Dash. 

DasA.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  welcome  home. 

Trae.  Them  look'st  with  a  warp'd  face. 

D«A.  You  can  resolve  me : 
Is  there  no  case  wherein  a  man,  without 
Impeaclumnt.to,hia>careditor  hia  conscience, 
Mi^  be  allow'd  to  hang  himself? 

Ikat^.  What'e  the  matter  ? 
Thou  art  not  desperate  ? 

Dash.  I  know  not,  but 
I  find  some  inclinations  to.  hemp. 
You  are  ipy  master ;  I  may  be  concerned 
To  follow  a  good  example. 

Trav.  Leave  your  fooling; 
How  does  my  lady  Mammon? 
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Dash.  There's  the  business. 
My  lady  Mammon  is,  sir — 
Trav.  What?  what  is  she? 
Dash.  She  is  my  lady  Mammon  ;  yet  I  lie, 
She  is  not  mine  ;  1  would  she  were  your  worship's ! 
I  know  you  will  be  mad,  but  it  must  out — 
My  lady's  gone. 
Trav.  Ha! 

Dash.  Run  quite  away,  sir, 
With  a  glib  gentleman  came  to  visit  her. 
And  the  young  spirit  that  did  wait  upon  her. 
Without  much  ceremony,   she  would  have  your 

worship 
Provide  more  locks,  and  keys,  and  bars»  and  bolts. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  verbatim  ;  for  a  need, 
I  have  it  all  in  pedescript.' 
Trav.  Mammon  gone? 
Dash.  What  think  you,  sir,  of  a  A^  exeat  reg^ 

num  f 
Trav.  Gone !  my  vexation  !  no  pursuit  will  reach 
her; 
Give  her  the  start,  and  she'll  outstrip  the  devil. 
These  things  will  turn  me  wild,  but  that's  no  cure ; 
I  must  be  a  man  again,  and  tame  this  passion  : 
Her  loss  may  have  [a]  recompense,  if  Honoria 
Can  yet  be  gain'd ;  my  hopes  are  full  of  blossom  ; 
I'll  return  instantly.    Come  you  along,  sir. 

Enter  Porters,  with  bags  of  money. 

What  are  these?    ha!   'tis  money!     Whence,  I 

pray, 
Comes  all  this  treasure  ? 

1  Port.  From  the  city,  sir. 

Trav.  But  whither  goes  it? 

*  I  have  it  all  in  pedescript.]  Dash  m  pleased  to  be  fkcetious 
in  bis  misfortunes  :  he  dludes  to  the  marks  of  the  kickings  re- 
ceived in  the  last  Act. 
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I  Port.  Do  you  not  observe 
Us  march  in  rank  and  file?  This  money  goes 
To  maintain  many  honest  gentlemen 
That  want  it,  that  will  fight,  and  do  fine  things 
For  ail  our  goods ;  you  are  a  fool,  I  see, 
And  do  not  know  the  law* 

Trav.  What  law? 

1  Port.  Club  law. 

Trav.  How's  that? 

1  Port.    The  cannon  law ;    do  I  speak  Ipud 
enough  ? 
The  gentlemen  behind  will  tell  you  more. 

Enter  Fulbank  and  Citizens,  oAer  men  waiting 
with  bags  of  money. 

Trav.  I  like  not  this  ;  let  us  to  horse  immedi- 
ately. [Exit  with  Dash. 

FuL  'Tis  high  time  that  we  tame  the  insolence 
Of  this  long  robe ;  these  princes  of  the  law 
Will  inva£  all  our  liberties  and  fortunes. 

1  CitJ  Presume  to  take  our  lady  Mammon  from 

us! 
FuL  And,  as  I  hear,  she's  closely  hurried 
To  a  castle  in  the  country,  made  a  prisoner. 

2  Cit.  I  should  consent  the  city  be  still  great, . 
And  our  names  spread,  like  bur  ambitions ; 
But  we  must  prudently'  consider  whom 

We  trust  with  our  revenge. 

FuL  Our  mercenaries — 
Who  finds  them  buff  and  iron ;  and  when  they 
Come  lame  and  halting  home,  who  shall  provide 

them 
Good  hospitals,  and  old  shirts  to  make  lint  of? 
When  we  please,  we  can  scatter  all  the  regiments, 
If  we  but  rein  our  purses. 

1  CiL  1  am  clear 

*  But  we  must  prudently  comider,  &c.]    The  old  copy,  which 
is  in  a  most  woeful  state,  reads^  *'  But  ice  not  prudently/'  &c. 
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There  is  do  other  way  to  iMny-on 

The  work ;  the  swoid  strikes  terror ;  and  who 

knows, 
The  body  of  the  law  being  vast  and  powerfal, 
Might  (if  not  timely  tfans  prevented)  raise 
Considerable  strength  ana  opposition  : 
But  thus  we  stifle  all,  and  having  once 
Recovered  Mammon,  we  are  princes. 
Omnes.  Princes! 

Enter  Conquest  and  Squanderbao.     * 

Squan.  Where  shall  we  dine,  colonel?  I  have  lost 
My  credit  at  the  ordinary ;  this  town^ 
I  think,  is  only  situate  to  starve  in — 
What  are  these  ? 

Can.  They  have  dty  faces. 

Spurn.  And  are  a  thought  too  handsome  to  be 
Serjeants ; 
They  have  serious  eyes  upon  us,  and  move  to  us. 

Can   Would  you  with  me,  gentlemen  ¥ 

Fkil  Yes,  sir,  with  you.  [&euntfiiL  and  Con. 

2  Cit.  May  I  take  boldness,  sir^  to  ask  your 
namef 

Squan.  My  name? 

2  CiL  For  no  harm,  sir ;  yon  are  a  soldier, 
And  I  presume  have  had  commands. 

Squan.  What  then,  sir  ? 
Keep  off. 

2  Cit.  I  come  in  fnendship^  and  mean  all 
Civilities  to  your  person. 
£b  yott  want  money  f 

i^an.  Would  you  have  your  pate  broke, 
For  sncfa  a  fixdish  question  to  a  gentleman  1 
I<do  Mranttnoney)  sir;  you  will  not  furnish  me. 

2  CiL  Do  not  mistake  yourself. — Come  hither, 
sirrah. —  [To  one  of  the  Porters. 

Will  this  do  you  much  harm  ? 

[Gives  him  a  betg  of  money. 
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Squaa.  Harm!  pra{jf  be  covered.   Miracles  1  do 
yoa  know 
What  yoa  have  done? 

2  Ot  An  aot  erf*  justice, 
To  call  it  charity,  woald  stain  your  honour ; 
I  look  for  no  security. 

Squan.  Not  a  note  under  .my  hand  never  to  pay 
you? 
What  inust  I  do  for  all  this,  sir?  whose  throat 
Would  you  have  cut  now  ?  These^fine  devils  must 
Do  something.-— 

2  Cit.  Buy  you  new  clothes,  a  better  sword  ; 
The  leather  of  vour  boots  are  of  two  families ; 
You  may  want  linen  too ;  get  fresh,  and  part 
With  bosom  frjends. 

Sqwm»  I  have  more  stowage. 

2  at.  And  I'll  empW  it, — at  your  service,  sir. 
[He  gives  kirn  anether  bag. 

Squan.  What  will  become  of  me? 

2  Cit.  Nay^  sir,  I  must  tell  you. 
You  are  like  to  have  more  of  this. 

Squan.  Has  he  no  cloven  foot? 
This  is  the  rarest  citizen ! 

Re-enter  Conquest  and  Fulbank. 

2  Cit.  Do  you  hear,  sir? 
We  are  nuaking  of  our  will,  and  in.  the  humour 
That  now  predominates,  that  gentleman 
May  be  the  cily's  heir. 

Squan.  Were  it  not  pity  thisshould  be  a  dream , 
now? 

I\iL  Y4>u  have  commission,  andfullinstvuctions. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  pinch  to  spare  our  purses  ; 
Out*  modey  grows,  we  Are  £^gn  to  weed  the  silver ; 
Our  men  are  rank,  and  rot  upon  the  stalk- 
F(Nrwant0fcfUttaig;  every  druoi-^stick  is 
Aifme-twig ;  they  are  mad  for  innovations. 
Pray  know  my  brother^  sir. 
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Can.  I  am  his  faithful  servant.        [T^^y  salute. 

2  Cit.  One  of  the  birds  that  keep  the  capitol ; 
Our  feathers  are  all  at  your  service,  gentlemen  : 
When  you  have  pluck'd  and  pick'd  us  well,  you 

may 
Give  order  for  our  roasting ;  we  are  tame,  sir. 

Squan.  Beshrew  me,  an  understanding  fellow. 

luL  We  have  no  more  to  say ;  'tis  the  public 
cause, 
Bring  Mammon  home,  and  we  will  rout  the  laws. 

1  Cit.  And  so  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Con.  For  yourselves,  gentlemen  ;  I  do  conceive 
We  shall  do  well  enough. — 

S Exeunt  FuL  Citizens^  and  Porters. 
[erbag, 
Wliat  think  you  of  this  change?  silver  comes  in 
Upon  us  like  a  sea. 

Squan,  An  ebb  must  be  expected  :  1  hate  natu* 
rallv 
This  metal  of  the  moon,  'tis  a  pale  flood ; 
Would  I  were  in  Pactolus'  streams^  or  Tagus' 
There  were  a  lasting  element. 

Con.  What  do  you 
Think  of  these  golden  images  ? 

[Shews  him  his  gold. 
Squan.  I  honour  the  bright  sons  of  Sol. 
Con.  Pity  these  gentlemen  should  want  civil 
war. 
They  take  such  pains,  and  pay  so  heartily. 
We  nave  much  to  do  o'  the  sudden. 

Squan.  This  long  peace 
Hath  made  us  tame  i'  the  world ;  let  them  now 
pay  for't. 
Con.  We  are  emergent  from  our  shades ;  let's 
rise^ 
With  subtile  motion  :  treasure  makes  men  wise. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  n. 
The  Country.— Maslin's  House. 

'  Enter  Phantasm,  Maslin,  and  Countrymen. 

Phan.  She  has  guU'd  the  lawyer  too. 

Mas.  Most  excellent ! 
I  do  adore  her  wit ;  and  will  she  visit 
The  country,  ha?  come  nearer. 

Phan.  I  have  repented,  sir,  my  past  neglect, 
And  made  this  satisfaction  by  my  counsel, 
Which  has  prevailed,  and  now  she  comes, to  you, siri 
With  pure  affection  to  yourself;  the  lady 
Mammon  is  only  your's. 

Mas.  Did  you  hear  that  ? 
The  empress  of  the  world  is  coming  hither 
To  me,  with  pure  affection  to  my  person ; 
We  are  her  vassals. 

Phan.  'Cause  the  times  are  dangerous, 
Sir,  she  comes  private  ;  but  one  gentleman 
That  knows  not  her  design.     I  ever  thought 
You  were  born  to  be  a  great  man. 

Mas.  We'll  go  forth 
To  meet  her. 

Phan.  By  no  means,  sir ;  'twas  her  desire 
You  should  be  only  thus  prepared :  I'll  tell  her. 

[Exit. 

Mas.  'Tis  my  happiness. 
Shall  I  be  at  last  a  dominusfac  totum  f 
There^s  Latin  for  you,  neighbours ;  I  am  inspired 
With  languages,  with  all  things ;  and  you  shall, 
The  poorest  copyholder  of  my  tenants. 
Be  auow'd  a  concubine. 

1  Coun.  Whew !  then  we  shall 
Be  Turks,  sir. 

Mas.  Turks !  the  Turk's  a  civil  gentleman. 
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2  Caun.  But  no  Christian. 

Mas.  You  are  a  fool ;  we 
Must  all  come  to't  if  the  times  hold,  and  my 
Dear  Mammon  stay  with  us. 

1  Caun.  Bless  me!  a  Turk? 

4  Coun.  Is  that  such  a  matter  1  Why,  you,  and  I, 
And  the  best  on  us,  are  but  Turks,  if  you 
Take  us  one  way. 

1  Coun:  I  grant,  as  we  are  brethren  ; 
And  Turks  another  way,  and  worse. 

Mas.   Let  me  see,  how  shall  I  consume  my 
wealth  ? 

1  Coun.   What  think  you  of  building,  sir,  a 
church? 

Mas.  A  church !  and  give  it  my  own  name,  to 
save 
A  consecration  ?^  no,  no ;  I  must  do 
Something  to  shame  the  chronicles.-^Silence  i 
I'll  build  anotiier  town  in  eveiy  county ; 
In  midst  of  that  a  most  magnificent  college, 
To  entertain  men  of  most  eminent  wit^ 
To  invent  new  religions. 

1  Caun.  That  were  excellent ! 
We  walkt  religion  extremely. 

Mas.  Can  none  of  you  invent?  I  think  I  must 
Keep  men  in  pension  to  project  me  ways 
To  spend  my  gold. 

2  Caun.  Pave  all  the  high-way  with  it ; 
'Twonld  be  excellent  for  travellers. 

Mas.   ril  pave  a  street,  shall  run  across  the 
island. 
From  sea  to  sea,  with  pearl ;  build  a  bridge 
From  Dover  cliff  to  Calais. 

1  Caun.  A  draw-bridge  ? 

4  Caun.  This  may  be  done ;  bnt  I  am  of  opinion 
We  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 

Mas.  'Twill  not  be  want  of  money,  but  of  time^ 
Mere  time,  to  finish  it ;  my  lady  Mammon, 
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Believe  it,  can  da  all  tbmffs ;  for  yettr  patte. 
Bat  think  what  you  would  have^  1  say  b»  nore : 
If  she  smile  but  upon  you,  you  are  made^ 
And  may  go  sleep,  and  when  you  wake,  run  mad 
With  telliBg  of  your  money.— Ha !  'tis  she ! 

Re-enter  Phantasm,  with  Mammon  and  Alamodb. 

I  charge  you  kneel,  and  kiss  her  hand. — 
My  lady  Mammon  1 

Ala.  How's  this  ? 

Mas.  Welcome  to  my  heart,  madam. 

Ala.  Is  my  lady  in  earnest  ? 

Mam.  You  have  done  me,  sir,  a  favour ;  Vm  at 
home. 
And  disengage  your  further  service  ;  I 
Wish  you  a  mir  retreat. 

Ala.  Do  you  hear^  madam  ? 
You  will  not  thus  reward  me,  afVer  all 
My  travel  and  attendance? 

Mam.  'Tis  my  meaning ; 
Nor  will  it,  sir,  be  safe  to  lose  much  time  ; 
These  have  a  natural  antipathy 
To  men  of  your  fine  making. 

Pfum.  'TisAlamode,the  courtier,  whom  my  lady 
Has  onl V  made  her  property,  to  be 
Phrt  of  her  convoy . 

Ala.  You  will  not  marry  him  ? 

Mam.  I  think  I  shall  not ; 
I  must  not  be  confined  while  there  is  air, 
And  men  to  change. 

Mag,  How,  master  courtier  f 

J^an.  They'll  toss  him  in  a  blanket. 

Jfes*  As  lodg^  as  yott  please,  madam,  he  is  wel- 
come, 
And  he  shall  eat ;  if  yon  frown,  he  must  vanish ; 
Or,  I  hhve  cannibals  that  will  devour  him, 
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With  his  sword,  boots  treble-tann'd,  and  spurs 
upon  tbem. 
Ah.  Sure  I  dream  ;  but,  madam, 
You  will  not  play  the  cockatrice  thus  with  me  ? 
Mam.  If  you  will  stay,  upon  your  good  beha- 
viour, 
I  may  dispense  some  private  favour. 

Ala.  Good ! 
Excellent  whore !  I'll  stay  to  observe  her  humour. 

[^Aside. 
Mas.  rit  be  your  guide,  madam. — 
On !  go  before,  and  bid  them  ring  the  bells  ; 
For  bonfires,  'twill  be  time  enough  at  night 
To  burn  up  all  the  villages  about  us. 

Ala.  Indeed  it  shall  be  your's. — Sir,  you  are  too 
civil.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   III. 

The  Same. — Traverse's  House. 

Enter  Traverse  and  Dash. 

Trav.  Entreat  my  lady  hither,  and  attend  her ; 
I  did  embrace  too  much ;  Mammon  is  lost. 
If  nay  stars  prosper  my  ambition 
To  Uonoria,  I  forgive  their  future  influence. 

[Discovers  treasures  and  jewels. 
Here  is  a  blaze  to  melt  a  frozen  soul ! 

Enter  Honoria. 

Hon.  What  is  my  gaoler's  pleasure  with  his 

prisoner? 
TVav.  That  character  doth  wound  your  servant, 
madam ; 
I  am  your  prisoner,  by  the  fate  of  love 
Condemn'd  to  everlasting  chains ;  my  heart 
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Consumes  at  every  frown,  and  I  beg  now 
Not  to  be  happy  owner  of  that  beauty, 
Since  you  decree  my  exile,  but  to  die. 
Collect  up  so  much  terror  in  a  look, 
And  from  that  throne  of  majesty,  your  eyes, 
Dart  forth  a  flame  of  wrath  so  high,  it  may 
Turn  me  to  ashes ;  I'll  submit  your  sacrifice. 

Hon.  I  have  no  thought  so  impious,  to  destroy 
A  life  that  may  be  happy,  if  you  be  not 
Your  own  tormentor. 

Trav.  Those  words  have  a  sound 
Of  mercy,  madam. 

Hon.  Cruelty  and  honour     t 
Are  inconsistent.  * 

Trav.  I  taste  heaven 
Already  ;  a  warm  stream  descends  upon 
My  timorous  heart.     Oh,  pause,  let  me  consider 
How  inuch  1  am  behind  in  worth,  to  know 
What  change  hath  blest  it. 

Hon.  Change! 

Trav.  Let  me  but  touch 
Your  white  hand  [,  lady] ;  were  my  breath  the  trea- 
sure 
Of  all  the  east,  no  other  altar  should 
Have  incense ;  I  am  lost  to  find  the  sweetness. 

[SaluteSy  and  offers  her  jewels,  ^c. 
For  every  smile  I  drop  a  pearl ;  these  diamonds 
Are  pale,  and  beg  a  lustre  from  your  eyes, 
Wear  them,  and  be  their  ornament :  Til  rifle 
My  Indies  for  more  wealth ;  and  when  I  have 
With  giving  up  my  soul,  purchased  a  kiss 
Of  bright  Honoria,  from  my  dust,  at  one, 
One  pitying  look  upon  me,  1  ascend, 
A  new  creation  from  your  eye. 

Hon.  What  means 
This  rapture?  what  would  all  this  passionate  noise? 
Expound ;  I  am  still  Honoria. 

Trav.  Oh,  say  but  mine. 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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Hon.  Sir,  shut  up  your  shop, 
Your  gay  temptatious  will  not  take. 

Trav.  Is't  possible? 
Not  all  this  treasure  buy  one  kiss  ? 

Hon.  A  thousand, 
From  those  that  have  a  subtile  art  to  sell  themi 
Why  do  you  trifle  with  your  soul  ?  intents 
That  carry  honour  need  not  bribe  with  wealth, 
To  purchase  nothing. 

Trav.  I  can  love  you  virtuously. 

Hon.  By  that  love  be  commanded  then,  to  tell 
me, 
How  you've  disposed  of  AI worth's  dust?    Why 

was  I 
Surpris'd  dishonourably,  and  transported, 
Against  my  own  thoughts  and  consent,  to  this 
Unhappy  place  ?  and  immured  qp^  like 
Some  guilty  person,  not  allow'd  the  freedom 
Of  air,  nor  to  see  heaven  at  all,  but  from 
The  narrow  limits  of  a  casement  ?     Can  you 
Interpret  this,  affection  ?  it  is  tyranny,    , 
That  must,  without  a  penitence,  draw  from  heaven 
A  justice,  and  from  me,  (by  you  made  miserable,) 
A  just  contempt  of  all  your  flatteriest 

TVat;.  There  are  some  men  i'  the  world  that 
would  not  think 
You  handsome  in  that  look,  and  make  you  tremble. 

Hon.  Yon  dare  not  be  so  impious. 

Trav.  When  my  love. 
That  courts  you  hpnourablv,  is  scorp'd,  I  Q»n 
Be  angry ;  had  I  wanton  thoughts  about  me, 
As  some  may  mix  with  flesh  and  blood}  you  are 
Within  my  power. 

Hon.  That  power  is  circumscribed ; 
You  have  confined  already  this  poor  weight 
Of  dust  I  carry ;  but  if  blacker  thoughts 
Tempt  you  to  force  my  honour,  I  can  eall 
Rescue  from  heaven. 
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Trav.  What  needs  this  bravery  ?  You  see  I  use 
No  violence,  1  court  you  to  a  bride. 

Hon.  My  vows  once  gave  me  up  a  pledge  to 
Alworth, 
And  my  heart,  cut  out  for  bis  epitaph, 
Will  not  contain  one  character  beside. 

Trav.  I  play  myself  to  death  in  flames  unpitied. 

{Puts  up  thejewelSy  S^^. 
Resolve,  nor  look  for  tedious  considerings  ; 
If  I  may  honourably  succeed  your  Al  worth, 
His  soul  had  not  a  purer  faith  to  serve  you ; 
If  this  be  slighted —  {A  shout  within. 

Enter  Dash,  hastily. 

Dash.  Help,  help !  we  are  all  undone  !    O^  sir, 
where  is 
Your  two*handed  sword? 

Trav.   TBou  messenger  of  horror,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Dash.  The  castle  is  besieg'd,  and  the  beacons 
burn  blue,  sir : 
The  deviPs  up  in  arms,  and  comes  against  us 
With  the  whole  posse  comitatus  ! — they 
Will  pull  the  house  down ;  they  have  broke  into 
The  base  court. — Heaven  protect  my  pia  mater  I 
I  did  but  peep  out  of  the  garret,  and 
One  soldier  swore  a  huge  grenade  at  me. 
They  cry,  Doum  with  the  laws  !  and  if  they  have  not 
Honoria,  sound  of  wind  and  limb,  theyMl  cut  us, 
Sir,  into  labels.     Would  I  had  compounded 
For  any  leg,  or  my  left  arm  !  but  now, 
Nowfarewell  j  comelycourt-hand,  and  long  dashes ! 
Do  you  not  hear  the  mandrakes  ?    What  do  you 

do,  sir? 
ril  into  the  cellar  straight,  and  bar  the  door, 
And  if  there  be  no  remedy,  ere  they  reach  me, 
ril  drink,  and  die  a  martyr. 

Trav.  I  am  blasted!    Stay^ 
There  is  a  close  contrivement  in  this  chamber : 

F2 
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Madam,  will  you  retreati  and  save  your  person?— 
This  way,  sirrah. 

Dash.  Do  you  think  they  will  not  smell  us  out? 
I  fear 
My  constitution  will  not  hold. 

\^Trav.  and  Dash  conceal  themselves. 
\^Soldiers  mthin.']  Down  with  the  laws  and  custos 
rotulorum  ; 
Fico  for  Writs  and  mouse-traps  ! 

Enter  Conqubst,  Sqanderbao,  Fulbank,  Captain, 
Soldiers,  and  Marshal. 

Mar.  Make  a  guard,  soldiers. 

fill.  I  am  come,  sir,  to  see  fashions. 

Can.  You  find  us  drudging,  sir,  in  your  atfairs.— 
Captain,  I  leave  him  to  your  entertainment,— 
That  face  deserves  a  reverence. 

Hon.  'Tis  the  colonel, 
But  he  looks  more  composed,  and  carries  state. 

Con.  Madam.  ^Takes  her  aside. 

F\aI.  And  how  go  things,  my  military  friends, 
My  gallant  men  of  action  ?    You  are  now 
In  sprightly  postures,  and  become  yourselves:  ^ 
What  pity  'tis  men  of  your  noble  soul 
Should  want  employment ! 

Squan.  We  must  all  acknowledge 
Your  care  of  us. 

I\aI.  I  honour'd  your  profession. 
Since  I  first  handled  arms. 

Squan^  What  service,  with  your  favour,  have 
you  seen? 

Ful.  Hot  service ;  I  was  knocked  down  thrice, 
and  lost 
My  beard  at  taking  of  a  fort  in  Finsbury  ; 
And  when  I  had  my  martial  trinkets  on, 
I  thought  myself  as  brave  a  Macedonian 
As  the  best  on  them.    But  where's  the  lady  Mam- 
mon? 
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Con*  [to  Hon.'] — Surprised  !   and  ever  since  a 
prisoner  ? 
He  18  not  worth  my  passion ;  this  room 
Has  in  your  presence  a  protection. 
I  take  your  word,  you  will  not  quit  the  place 
Without  your  servant's  knowledge^  madam  ;  but 
If  the  sly  enemy  of  your  honour  think, 
By  obscuring  his  base  head,  to  fly  our  justice. 
When  you  are  safe,  I'll  fire  the  house  upon  him. 

Dash,  [foithin.2  Here, here  we  are !  fire!  fire! 

Trav.  [withinJi  Be  silent^  villain  ! 

Dash,  [within.2  Yes,  and  be  burnt  alive ! 
I  cannot  find  the  door. 

Con.  From  whence  that  voice  ? 

Dash,  [within.']  'Tis  here,  'tis  here !  I  hate  burn- 
ing, as 
I  do  the  devil,  and  a  dry  proverb. — Help  J 

Squan.  The  lawyer's  here. 

Trav.  [toithin.]   Gentlemen,  use  no  violence; 
ril  come  forth, 
And  meet  your  fury. 

[TVav.  and  Dash  come  from  the  closet. 

Capt.  What  are  you,  sirrah? 

Dash.  A  poor  court-hand  practiser. 

Capt.  The  choice  is  given,  whether  thou  wilt  be 
hang'd 
At  the  next  tree,  or  have  [thy]  ears  cut  off? 

Dash.  My  ears,  my  ears,  by  any  means,  gentle- 
men; 
Hanging  will  make  a  villainous  long  Dash. 
Once  cropp'd,  and  twice  a  traitor,  sweet  gentlemen. 
Delicate  commanders ! 

Trav.  Time  has  brought 
Your  turn  about.    By  your  respects  to  honour, 
I  see  your  soul  is  noble ;  though  I  cannot 
Die  at  my  own  choice,  T  can  make  a  will^ 
And  dispose  some  legacies,  rich  jewels^  sir, 
Plate,  gold,  and  silver.  [Shews  jewelsy  ^c 
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Fal  All  this  I  lay  claim  to ; 
They  were  the  lady  Mammon's ;  in  whose  right 
I  challenge  all ;  I  take  those  to  my  custody. 

Con.  How  ?  how  ?    Marshal,  take  him  to  yoor's. 

Ful.  Me  to  the  marshal?  that  were  pretty ;  met 

Mar.  Come,  sir. 

Ful.  How !  I  beseech  one  word ;  have  you  forgot 
me,  sir? 

Con.  Your  name  is  Fnlbank. 

Ful.  Plain  Fulbank  ?    It  was  I 
Did  in  those  days  bring  in  the  good  advance. 

Con.  You  did ; — ^your  duty,  marshal. 

FuL  I  have  done^  sir. 

Con.  So  have  not  I : — secure  his  person  too ; 
[Exeunt  some  of  the  Soldiers^  mth  Fhl.  Traif. 
and  Dash. 
Safe,  as  your  life  will  answer  it. — 

Enter  Alworth  disguised,  ioith  a  letter. 

Letters?  whence?  ha? — from  Alamode? — [JReacbk 
[Alioorth  discovers  himself  to  Honoria^ 
Squanderhag  observes  them. 
He  writes  where  a  party  of  horse  may  handsomely 
Secure  the  lady  Mammon  ;  give  him  a  reward.—- 
Make  it  your  province,  captain ;  you  will  find 
Directions  in  that  paper. 

Squan.  [whispers.^  Sir,  I  have  observ'd 
That  gentleman  with  the  black  patch  uncase 
His  eye  once  to  my  lady ;  there's  some  mystery  ; 
I  do  not  like  it. 

Con.  Some  spy :  when  I  walk  off, 
Command  him  to  the  guard  till  further  order.*^ 
Madam,  I  call  it  my  first  happiness, 
That  1  am  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you^ 
And  you  shall  order  your  own  justice. 

Hon.  What  will  they  do  with  that  young  gen- 
tleman ? 
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Can.  Sbe  miods  Dot  me. 
Han.  Yoar  pardon. 
Can.  Give  me  favour  to  attend  you, 
With  lyhom  my  soul  desires  to  be  renew'd. 
Your  faithful  honourer. — March  on ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Alw.  Squan.  and  Capt 
Alw.  I  obey  you. 

Squan.  Yon  will  know  the  cause  hereafter,  and 
us  better, 
When  both  your  eyes  are  open.  \PuU8  off  the  patch. 
Capt.  Thou  hast  cur'd  him.    Do  you  know  us, 

sir? 
AhOk  I  know  you  all. 
Squan.  What  are  we? 

Alw.  You're  all  close  fires,  in  want  of  air  kept 
tame; 
But  know  DO  bounds,  let  loose  into  a  flame. 

Squan.  We'll  teach  you  better  morals,  sir. — 
Come  on,  [Exeunt 


ACTV.    SCENE  I. 

Metropolis. — A  Ouard  Room. 

Enter  Squanderbag  and  Captain. 

Capt.  His  thoughts  are  all  now  taken  up  with 
courtship 
To  Honoria. 

Squan.  You  may  see,  captain, 
A  handsome  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  may  do  much, 
When  there's  no  other  enemy  i'  the  field. 
Capt.  What  will  be  done  with  the  gentleman 
was  carried 
To  the  guard  ? 
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Squan.  The  stranger  with  a  black  eye  ? 
He's  fast  enough,  and  will  have  opportunity 
Of  place  and  time^  to  cool  his  hot  devotions^ 
If  our  commander-in-chief  march  on  thus. 

Enter  Serjeant  and  Soldiers,  with  bottles.    Squan^ 
derhag  and  Captain  retire  behind. 

iSS^.'Arenot  these  pretty  hand-grenados,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

1  Sold,  Fire  to  the  fuze,  and  toss  some  health 
,    about 

2  Sold.    Come  away ;  to  my  colonel,   honest 

Squanderbag !  {Drinks. 

Squan.  Ha!   these  are  my  Scythians.  —  Mark 

those  fellows^  captain ; 
Cut  them  in  pieces,  like  so  many  adders 
They'll  join  again,  i'  the  compass  of  an  acre ; 
Their  limbs  will  creep  together,  and  march  on  ^ 
To  the  next  rendezvous  without  a  halt. 

2  Ser.  This  is  Spanish.  {Drinks. 
Ser.  Draw  home  your  arrow  to  the  head,  my 

centaur. 

1  Sold,  Mine  is  French  wine. 

3  Sold.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 
The  yeoman  of  the  wine-cellar  did  not 
Provide  them  for  our  palate. 

2  Sold.  Supernaculum  I 

See,  there  lies  Spain  already ;  now  would  I  fight — 

Ser.  Drink,  thou  meanest. 

2  Sold.  With  any  king  in  Europe. — 
Do  not  spill  your  ammunition  ;  ah,  serjeant, 
This  was  excellent  drink. 

1  Sold.  Who  wants  my  colonel  % 

2  Sold.  1  want  it,  tope ;  give  me't. 
Ser.  He'll  have't  a^ain. 

^Sold.   The  t'other  charge,  and  then  we'll 
over-run  Christendom. 
Sa,  sa! 
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[&r.]  When  yoa  have  done  with  Chriatendom^ 
what  shall 
Become  o'  the  heathen  princes? 

2  Sold.  We'll  put  the  heathen  princes  in  a  bag. 

Ser.  A  bottle  thou  meanestv  He's  all  for  drink. 

2  Sold.  And  after^  roast  the  great  Turk^  with  his 
bashaws,  like  a  puddings  in  his  belly. 

Ser.  Thou,  boy  I 

1  8<M.  There  he  is  for  eating. 

Ser.  Dost  know  what  thou  hast  said  now  9  But 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  Jews? 

2  Sold.  They  are  included. 

And  go  upon  the  score  of  modern. Christians; 
There  shall  not  a  nation  'scape  us. 

Squan.  These  are  the  men, 
The  tools,  that  cut  our  triumph  out  o'  the  quarry, 
CapU  They  will  deserve  their  pay. 
Squan.   Oh,  pay  is  necessary,  use  it  now  and 
then, 
Like  physic,  it  keeps  the  soldier  in  health 
And  expectation ;  they  must  fight  for  honour 
Sometimes. 

1  Sold.  Tobacco,  hey ! 

Ser.  Here,  boys,  a  magazine,  .with  pipes  at- 
tending, 
White  as  my  lady's  tooth,  and  shining  more 
Than  forehead  otDulcinea  del  Toboso. 
4  Sold.  A  soldier's  a  brave  life. 
8  Sold.  'Tis  cheap ;  all  these  things  come  to  us 
by  nature. 

[Squanderbag  and  Captain  come  forward. 
Ser.  Our  colonel  1 . 

iSSgtfafi.  I'll  cashier  him  that  rises ;  keep^  your 
postures ; 
We  are  all  soldiers^  and  can  sit  and  drink  with 

you. 
To  your  arms,  gentlemen,  again.  Ha !  this  is  wine. 
Ser.  We  have  the  modest  gift  of  drinking,  sir, . 
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Without  inquiry  of  the  grape  or  vintage, 
Or  from  what  merchant. 

Squan.  Is  not  this  better  than  a  tedious  'pren^ 
ticeship, 
Bound  l^  indentures  to  a  shop  and  drudgery. 
Watching  the  rats  and  customers  by  owl-light  ? 
Tied  to  perpetual  language  of,  VHiai  lack  ye  f 
Which  you  pronounce,  as  ye  had  been  taught,  like 

starlings. 
If  any  gudgeon  bite,  to  damn  your  souls 
For  less  than  sixpence  in  the  pound?  Oh,  base  * 
Your  glittering  shoes,  long  graces,  and  short  meals^ 
Expecting  but  the  comfortable  hour 
Of  eight  o'clock,  and  the  hot  pippin*pies, 
To  make  your  mouth  up  %  all  the  day  not  suffered 
To  air  yourselves,  unless  your  minikin  mistress 
Command  you  to  attend  her  to  a  christening. 
To  bring  home  plums,  for  which  [she]  may  relieve 
Your  teeth,  that  water,  with  her  next  suppository? 
You  have  some  festivals,  I  confess,  but  when 
They  happen,  you  run  wild  to  the  next  village. 
Conspire  a  knot,  and  club  your  groats  a-piece 
For  cream  and  prunes,  not  daring  to  be  drunk ; 
Nothing  of  honour  dcMie/  Now  you  are  gentleineD^ 
And  in  a  capacity  to  be  all  commanders, 
If  you  dare  fight. 

2  Sold.  Fight  i  you  know  we  dare,  sir, 
And  with  the  devil. 

Squan.  In  hope  you  will  not  give  him  quarter. 
There's  money ;  do  not  purchase  earth,  nor  heaven 

with  it 
1  must  away ;  remember  the  two  things. 

'  Shirley  has  fe^  equals  in  these  lively  and  graphic  descrip- 
tionB.  He  has  here  put  together,  with  some  pleasant  exagger* 
ations,  it  must  be  al^wed,  the  chief  occupations,  pains,  and 
pleasures  of  the  young  citizens  of  those  days,  and  comprisedi  in 
a  few  lines,  what  might  elsewhere  he  wnight  throttgh  ouiny 
▼olumes. 
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1  Sold.  The  two  D'b. 

Squan.  Drink,  and  your  Duty.'  So ! 
Now,  as  you  were. 

2 Sold.  Noble coloneli  [Exeunt  Sqnan.and Copt. 
Let  me  kiss  thy  baud ;  I  am  thine,  body  and  soul. 

8  Sold.  But  will  \ou  fight  with  the  devil  ¥ 

2  Sold.  Why  not  ? 

9  Sold.  So  will  not  I. 

2  Sold.  Will  not  you  fight  with  the  devil, 
And  one  of  our  regiment  ? 

8  Sold.  Not  I. 

1  Sold.  Perhaps  the  devil  is  his  friend. 

3  Sold.  And  yet  in  a  good  cause-^ 

2  Sold.  He  will  not  fight  with  youthen  ;  base^  I. 

say, 
To  take  advantage  of  the  cause,  or  person: 
Fight  upon  any  cause  with  any  person^ 
Hark  you,  Serjeant,  yon  do  know  our  duties 
Better  than  we  ourselves ;  what  do  we  fight  fori 
Silence !   the  first  word  of  command ;  let  us 
Be  serious — what,  what  do  we  fight  for  ? 

Ser.  For  pay,  for  pay,  my  bull[y]-rooks. 

2  Sold.  La  ye  now  ! 
Can  any  christian  officer  say  more  ? 

Ser.  Hang  these  intergatories. 
And  give  us  t'  other  charge  to  the  man  i*  the  moon. 

2  Sold.  All!  allgivefiretogether.  ITheyalldrinL 
Oh,  for  a  noise  oftrumpets !  IDrums  within. 

1  Sold.  Here  are  drums  ^ 

Ser.  The  general  is  coming  this  way.    To  your 
arms ! 
Scud,  ye  metropolites !  £7%^^  run  out. 

Enter  Conquest,  Squamdbrbao,  Captain,  and 
Alamodb«  . 

Ala.  Sir,  I  congratulate 
Your  honourable  emplovment. 

Con.  And  I  your  noble  presence  here. 
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Ala.  I  could  not  with  my  rhetoric  ioTite 
My  lady  hither? 

Con.  I  sent  you  a  party — 

Ala.  Yes,  sir, 
Your  men  of  rank  and  file  do  carry  still 
The  strong  persuasions ;  they  prevaiPd  with  her. 
I  left  her  to  the  guard.  [S^ut  toithin. 

Con.  The  reason  of  that  clamour  ? 

Capt.  The  soldiers,  sir,  express  their  joy  thus 
loud, 
That  lady  Mammon  is  brought  in,  the  guard 
Hardly  secure  her  person. 

Con.  Give  her  fair  access ; 
On  pain  of  deaths  be  none  uncivil  to  her; 
This  service  will  deserve  a  memory, 
And  public  thanks ;  all  our  design  did  reach 
But  to  gain  her. 

Ala.  The  work  will  be  to  keep  her ; 
The  gipsy  has  more  windings  than  a  serpent^ 
The  moon  is  not  more  changing. 

Enter  lady  Mammon,  Phantasm,  and  Guard. 

Con.  Is  this  she? 

Phan.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Mam.  Forsake  me  in  this 
Condition  ? 

Phan.  If  I  could  expect  a  worse 
Would  fall  upon  you,  madam,  I'd  not  part  yet. 

Mam.  How? 

I^an.  For  I  can  tell  you  what  will  follow  in- 
stantly, 
And  it  does  please  my  wickedness  extremely  ; 
The  next  pay-day  you  will  he  torn  in  pieces. 
Oh,  'twill  be  excellent  sport;  ha,  ha,i]a! 

Mam.  And  canst  thou  laugh,  villain  ? — Secure 
him,  soldiers. 
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Phan.  Tbey  will  have  work  enough  about  your 
ladyship. 
I  am  going  as  nimbly  as  a  spirit,  madam, 
And,  to  your  greater  comfort,  know  I  am  one. 

Miam.  The  devil  thou  art. 

nan.  Call'd  by  another  name 
Your  evil  genius,  to  assure  you  that 
You  have  been  all  this  while  cozen'd,  my  dear 

mistress, 
And  that  these  colours  are  fantastic  ;  see, 
1  vanish  into  air.  [^Vanishes. 

Guard.  Presto!  Was  this  your  devil,  madam 9 

Mam.  Oh,  my  misfortune! 

Con.   Madam,  your  person  is  most  welcome 
hither. 

JR/am.  I  fear  your  soldiers^  sir. 

Con.  You  may  be  confident 
Of  safety  from  them,  madam,  that  fight  for  you ; 
We  are  your  guard. — All  wait  upon  my  lady. 
And  let  your  applications  be  witn  reverence  ; 
And  see  her  entertainment's  high,  and  such 
As  may  become  my  honour,  and  her  person. —  \ 

[Exit  Ouard  with  Mam. 
What  is  there  left  addition  to  my  happiness  ? 
Mammon  and  Honoria  both  within  my  power ! 
Ambition,  write  non  ultra:  fix,  fix  here, 
The  two  great  darlings  of  mankind  are  mine> 
JBoth  excellent,  and  yet  but  one  divine. 
Wealth  is  the  nerves  of  war  and  wit,  without  which 
We  are  dull,  and  useless  engines.  Mammon  leads 
To  conquest,  and  rewards  our  blood  and  watches ; 
But  Honour  is  the  lustre  of  all  triumph. 
The  glories  that  we  wear  are  dim  without  her  : 
Till  she  come  in,  the  lamp,  our  glorious  flame. 
We    grope  our  way  i'  the  dark,  and  walk  on 

crutches. 
Riches  may  shine,  and,  star-like,  grace  the  night. 
But  Honour  is  the  radiant  soul  of  light.         \pxit 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Prison. 

&Uer  AlwortH.  < 

Atw.  I  almost  could  be  angry  with  my  iate» 
And  call  that  care  of  my  physician 
Unkind,  that  did  remove  my  first  distempers ; 
I  should  have  dropp'd  into  the  shades,  and  lost 
Her  memory,  that  flatters  me  tp  ruin. 
What's  all  this  murmur  ?  are  these  thoughts  my 

own? 
Or  is  there  some  black  spirit  crept  into 
Mv  melancholy  blood,  that  would  corrupt 
That  spring,  by  which  mv  innocence  should  live? 
Hence,  I  cpmmand  thee  hence^  thou  dire  enchant** 

ment, 
And  let  the  virtues  of  Honoria 
Resume  their  throne  within  my  soul,  and  strike 
Religiotis  trembliqgs  thorough  every  thought^ 
Lest  I  repine  at  providence !    She  is  here. 

Enter  Honoru  and  Marshal 

Mar.  This  warrant  must  admit  you. 

Hon.  There's  for  your  ofl^ce^  you  may  withdraw 
yourself. 

Mar.  Your  servant.  \Ex%U 

^ffon.  Oh,  my  Alworth ! 

Alto.  This  humility 
Transcends  my  hope  and  merit ;  I  am  now 
No  more  a  prisoner^  since  my  better  part 
(Enlarged  by  this  your  charitable  visit,) 
Hath  freedom  to  behold  my  greatest  happiness^ 
Yourself. 

Ifon.  I  am  so  &11  of  joy 
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To  see  thee  alive,  I  cannot  ask  thee  how 
Thoa  wert  preserv'd. 

Ali€.  Heaven  was  not  willing  I 
Should  die,  till  I  bad  given  you  better  proof 
How  much  I  would  deserve  your  smile  upon  tne. 

Re-enter  behind  Marshal  with  Conquest. 

Afar.  Here  you  may,  undiscovered,  sir,  observe 

them. 
Can.  You  may  be  gone,  and  wait  at  some  fit 

distance.  [^Exit  Mar. 

Alto,  My  cure  was  hasten'd  by  your  thoughts 

upon  me, 
And  my  desires  had  wings  to  reach  your  person, 
^or  I  was  soon  acquainted  how  you  were 
Convey'd,)  and  next  my  thoughts   to  kiss  your 

hands ; 
I  brought  my  resolutions  of  revenge 
Upon  that  traitor's  head,  that  ravish'd  you 
So  rudely  from  my  eyes. 

Hon.  Prithee  no  more  ; 
But  let  our  hearts  renew,  and  seal  a  contract, 
In  spite  of  present  storms ;  and  I  am  not 
Without  some  hopes  to  change  thy  sad  condition. 
For  he,  to  whose  commands  thou  owest  this  miseryi 
Is  pleased  to  say  he  loves  me,  and  I  can 
Employ  his  kindness  to  no  better  use 
Than  tiiy  enlargement ;  if  this  prove  unfortunate. 
It  shall  at  least  diminish  thy  affliction, 
That  I  can  bear  a  part,  and  suffer  with  thee* 

Alv).  Better  I  smk  by  many  deaths,  than  you 
Engfige  yourself  to  any  unkind  fate 
For  me ;  I  have  crept  newlv  from  my  dust, 
And  can  alone  walt(  cheerniHy  to  silence 
And  th^  dark  grave.   But  do  you  believe,  madftOli 
This  man  lool^  on  you  with  a  noble  flame? 
He's  now  a  gr^t  man. 
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Hon.  His  affection 
Has  a]I  th^  shews  of  honour^  and  such  high 
Civilities  flow  from  him. 

AttD.  Pause  a  little. 
And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  these  seeds 
Of  war  grow  up,  i  cannot  think  a  person, 
(Though  many  may  be  honourable,)  can 
Better  deserve — 

Hon.  What? 

Alfc.  To  be  made  lord  of  this 
Fair  empire. 

Hon.  Did  this  language  come  from  Alwortb, 
That  said  he  lov'd  me? 

Alfc.  Yes,  with  noblest  fervour ; 
My  love  commands  it,  madam,  and  I  can, 
In  my  true  service  to  Honoria, 
Advise  her  to  call  home  her  noble  beams, 
That  shine  to  the  discredit  of  her  light 
On  me,  that  would,  upon  a  worthier  object, 
Draw  up  more  admiration  to  her  brightness. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  influence  shew 
The  beauties  of  her  better  choice. 

Hon.  This  language 
I  understand  not  yet.     Can  Atworth,  then, 
Find  in  his  heart  any  consent  to  give  up 
His  interest  in  Honoria  to  another  ? 

Alw.  Yes,  when  Honoria  is  concern'd  to  meet 
A  greater  happiness  than  Alworth^  I 
Can  make  myself  an  exile,  which  is  but 
The  justice  or  my  love  to  her  great  merit. 
I  am  a  trifle,  madam^  a  thing  meant 
Beneath  your  smile^  a  very  walking  shadow ; 
And  time  will  come,  when  you  have  shew'd  me 

all 
The  bounties  of  your  grace,  nay,  seal'd  them  mine, 
By  the  most  holy  character  of  marriage, 
Yet  then  I  must  forsake  you,  when  mv  nerves 
Shrink  up,  when  the  weak  Sowings  of  my  blood 
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CSool  in  their  channel,  and  tame  Nature  leaves  me 
A  spoil  to  death — 

Hon.  Why  do  you  talk  of  death. 
So  far  off? 

Alto.  Though  we  do  not  hear  him  tread, 
Yet  every  minute  he  approaches,  madam  ; 
And  five  me  leave  to  tell  you,  without  flattering 
Myself,  I  am  in  danger :  first,  a  prisoner, 
A  spy  they  may  pretend,  but  this  will  vanish. 
It  is  the  title  of  your  servant,  madam. 
Is  both  my  h9nour  and  my  crime,  nor  can  I 
Wave  my  relation  to  your  favours  :  this 
Known  to  the  man,  under  whose  power  we  stand. 
His  angry  breath  may  doom  me  to  the  scaffold, 
And  I  must  then  resign  ;  nor  will  the  act 
Be  mine,  but  a  constraint,  and  1  then  lose 
The  glory  that  may  now  be  mine,  to  engage 
Him  in  your  smiles,  you  in  his  love. 

Hon.  When  will  this  dream  be  over  1 

Alw.  As  for  me, 
It  shall  be  enough  at  distance  to  look  on  you, 
With  thoughts  as  innocent  as  your  own  ;  and  if, 
For  the  convenience  of  both  our  persons,^ 
One  earth  must  not  contain  us,  do  not  think 
That  I  can  wander,  where  I  shall  forget 
To  tell  the  stranger  world  your  story,  madam : 
And  when  I  have  made  all  mankind,  where  I  come. 
Bow  to  your  name,  and  taught  them  to  repeat  it 
In  all  their  dangers  and  their  frights,  to  cure  them, 
I  will  seek  out  some  air  that  is  infectious, 
Where  no  birds  dare  inhabit,  or  man  build 
A  cottage  to  repose  his  wearied  head, 
And  there  I  prophesy,  by  the  virtuous  charm 
Of  your  blest  name,  to  purge  it,  and  as  soon 
As  the  great  miracle  is  spread,  to  invite 
The  best  of  every  nation  to  live  there, 
And  own  you  tutelar  angel. 

Hon.  Fie!  no  more 

VOL.  VI.  G 
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Alworth  now  dreams  indeed ;  but  he  more  vainly 
Persuades  me  to  forget  my  vows  to  him. 
Is  this  a  fear  to  die,  or  something  like  it  ? 
For  I  would  give  it  fain  some  other  name. 

Alw.  A  fear  to  die  ?  that  arrow  strikes  too  deep. 
If  you  but  think  so,  and  wounds  more  than  all 
The  horror  my  destruction  can  appear  in. 
If  I  can  entertain  the  thoughts  of  life 
Without  you^  how  much  easier  must  it  be 
To  die  for  your  concernment !     I  have  not  liv'd 
After  the  rate  to  fear  another  world. 
We  come  from  nothing  into  life,  a  time 
We  measure  with  a  snort  breath,  and  that  often 
Made  tedious  too,  vrith  our  own  cares  that  fill  it, 
Which,  like  so  many  atoms  in  a  sun-beam, 
But  crowd  and  jostle  one  another.     All, 
From  the  adored  purple  to  the  hair-cloth^ 
Must  centre  in  a  shade,  and  they  that  have 
Their  virtues  to  wait  on  them^  bravely  mock 
The  rugged  storms,  that  so  much  fright  them  here, 
When  their  soul's  launched  by  death  into  a  sea 
That's  ever  calm. 

Han.  This  deserves  tiiy  attention, 
And  you,  in  this  small  lecture^  Alworth,  have 
Made  me  in  love  with  death,  who,  for  thy  sake^ 
Can,  with  my  innocence  about  me,  take 
More  satisfaction  to  bleed  away 
My  life,  than  keep  it,  with  the  smallest  stain 
Upon  my  honour.    This,  I  speak,  not  to 
Court  up  your  droopiAg  thoughts  to  me  ;  if  I 
Be  fall'n,  or  have  lost  my  first  esteem — 

Atto.  Oh,  pardon  ;  t'  other  syllable  of  this 
Destroys  me. —  \ 

What  is  there  can  but  make  me  worthy  of 
Your  faith?     I  am  all,  ever  thine ! — ^The  colonel. 

Con.  [comes  forward.]  —  Expect  a  cloud  to 
darken  all  your  triumphs.  [Eafit. 
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JBan.  His  tbreatu  move  me  9^  Jittle  9a  bis  lo?e ; 
Yet,  for  thy  sake,  I  can  be  sad. . 

Aluf.  And  I 
Bat  onlyiDourn  for  you.trr- 

Re^enter  Conquest  with  a  pistol,  and  Travbrsb. 

He  is  return'd. 

And  with  hinar  tji^.  first  poisoner  of  oor  pda<^. 

What  horrw  iwxt  ? 

CW.  Your  happiaeas  is  now 
Within  your  reach ;  kill  but  that  fellow,  and 
Possess  her  by  my  gift ;  the  act  once  done 
By  my  command,  secures  thee, 

[^Gives  Trav.  the  pistoL 

Han.  He  shall  make 
Hispassa^e  to  thee  through  my  heart. 

Trav.  fthankyou 
For  your  great  promise  and  employment,  sir, 
But  take  your  tool  again. 

Can.  Did  you  not  loye  her? 

Trav.  Yes,  infinitely,  but  scorn  your  hangman's 
office: 
I  have  done  too' much  already;  but  if,  madam, 
The  memory  of  my  base  surprise  have  not 
Weigh'd  me  down  past  all  fathom  of  your  mero^, 
I  can  ask  yon  forgiveness  in  my  heart, 
And  suffer  all  his  tyranny,  to  expiate 
My  black  offence  to  you,  and  to  that  gentleman. 

Con.  Are  you  so  resolute? 

TVav.  Were  I  assured 
There  were  no  punishment  to  attend  this  murder 
Here,  nor  hereafter ;  could  she  pardon  this 
Bloody  assassination,  and  Alworth 
Forgive  me^  when  his  soul  is  gliding  through 
The  purple  stream,  and  mounting  up  to  fill 
Some  happy  star ;  would  she  herself  consent 
To  be  the  great  reward  of  the  black  deed, 
I  should  abhor  the  parricide. 

G2 
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Can.  IsH  so?   expect  my  next  return.       lEciL 
Alw.  Sir,  you  have  shev^n  a  penitence  would 
strike 
A  marble  through,  and  this  return  to  piety 
Hath  changed  our  anger  into  admiration. 

Hon.  Sir,  we  have  now  no  thoughts  but  what 
are  fiU'd 
With  a  desire  you  call  us  to  your  friendship ; 
Live  happy,  and  adorn,  by  your  example 
Of  justice,  the  most  honoured  robe  you  wear. 

Re-enter  Conquest,  tvith   Alamode,  Fulbank, 
Squandbrbag,  and  lady  Mammon. 

Con.  Nay,  you  shall   witness  all   my  resolu- 
tion.— 
Your  hand,  dear  madam. — Al worth,  take  from  me 
Thy  own  Honoria,  it  were  impious 
To  keep  you  a  minute  longer  in  your  fears; 
Your  loves  deserve  my  admiration,  not 
My  anger,  and  I  cheerfully  resign 
All  my  ambitions ;  live  you  happy  both^ 
As  I  am  in  this  conquest  of  myself: 
I  lovM  Honoria  well,  but  justice  better.-* 
But,  madam,  though  you  must  be  Alworth's  bride, 
Yet  give  me  leave  to  call  you  mistress  ;  I 
Can  be  your  servant  still,  and,  by  your  influence 
Upon  me,  steer  my  actions,  and  keep 
My  passions  in  as  much  obedience 
As  any  soldier  I  command : — and,  Alworth, 
Be  you  so  just  to  tell  the  worlds  tliat  takes 
Delight  to  snarl,  and  catch  at  every  error 
In  our  profession,  I  am  no  enemy 
To  arts,  but  can  take  pleasure  to  reward 
Learning,  with  all  due  honour ;  be  yourself 
The  example. 

Alw.  You  are  perfect 
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In  all  that's  noble,  and  it  were  a  sin 
Not  to  proclaim  it. 

Trav.  Sir,  this  act  will  crown 
Yonr  name  for  ever. 

Con.  Make  vour  pjeace  with  Honoria. 

Han.  'Tis  done^  and  we  owe  all  we  can  call 
happy 
To  yotir  justice,  sir. 

Can.  [to  Mammon.]  Madam,  you  look  upon  us 
throujDfb  some  cloud ; 
None  should  be  worn  this  day,  and  here  are  some 
Did  wear  the  title  of  your  servant. — Fulbank. 

FiiL  Oh,  you  are  truly  noble ;  I  ever  honoured 
My  lady. 

Con.  Traverse,  Alamode. 

Squan..  Please; you  to  name  me  in  the  list;  I 
can 
Be  as  much  a  servant  to  this  lady  as 
The  best  of  these. 

Con.  Stand  forth,  and  plead  your  merits. 

Mam.  I  excuse  them. 
Your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  think  the  best  in  all 
The  file  unworthy  of  me. 

Con.  Plain  truth,  gentlemen. 

Mam.  I  could  give  reasons,  but  I  have  no  hu- 
mour 
To  spoil  some  reputations  in  public. 

Ala.  I  told  you  what  a  gipsy  'twas. 

Mam.  Some  may 
Traduce  my  fame,  and  charge  me  with  a  levity 
And  frequent  change ;  but  I  have  been  less  constant, 
Because  1  found  no  man  had  wit  enough 
To  manage  me,  or  worth  enough  to  invite 
The  stay  of  my  affections.     I  acknowledge 
The  citizen  doth  promise  fair,  but  breaks ; 
Lawyers  are  cunning,  but  I  love  not  snares ; 
The  courtier  has  no  care  of  his  own  body  ; 
The  countryman  had  no  wit  but  in  bis  acres ; 
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And  for  you,  sir,  yoot  nanle  i«  Sqfaknderbag, 
What  would  yon  do  with  Mamliaoni  •^aimpt  keep 

her?  

Beside,  these  men  had  the  bad  luck  td  court  me 

When  I  wi^  Bwayed  by  an  evil  geaius, 

Whieh  now  Hals  left  me.    I  see  already 

A  nobler  path,  and  till  I  find  a  man 

Knows  how  to  love,  and  govern  me  witti  temper- 

^anbe^' 
I  lay  myself  an  humble  servant  at 
HoDoria^  feet.--- Your  pardon  to  my  pa^t 
Neglects,  will  makd  me  dieerAil  to  attend  ymi. 

Can.  Nay,  sibce  ybu'ne  come  to  be  my  fellow- 
servant, 
If  you  please,  madam,  we  maiy  approach  nearet. 
What  think  yoo  of  me  ¥  shall  I  present  myself 
A  servant  to  your  favour  1 

Mam.  Sir^  you  are  pleasainft* 

Con.  I  shall  be  so,  if  you  accept  my  seirvice ; 
Though  I  am  a  soldier,  I  catt  love,  and  do  . 
All  duties  may  become  your  worth  and  honotil'* 

Mam.  I  blush  to  my  how  much  I  ass  unworthy '; 
But  I  shall  meet  you  honourably,  i 

Con.  A  match,  sead  it'   i  *     [^ney  salute. 

Ful.  He  bas  doife't  iKNnpeii^iottsly.-^Biit.  sir, 
you  know— • 

Con.  Yes,  I  khbw  very  vrtiU  w^at  y^ou  wbold  say, 
But  this  fair . lady's  mipe,  and  Fllde^erveEher: 
Wealth  has  already  made  you  mad ;  we  ho^^lieen 
Outlofthe  sou  a  great  while:  I  invite    '  »     • 
You  M  my  niests  to  dify,  and  lady  Mannnon^-s ; ' 
Do  me  thait  honour. 

Fkil.  There  is  mo  reooiedy; 

Ehter.MjLBMh/elifipti 

Ala.  'Tis  well  you.'ircap'dwAthlois^f Mammon. 
Con.  Whataiiti«-aia»queR's4Us? 
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Mam^  'Tis  master  Maslin. 

Capt  This  Mkiw  would  not  bend,  and  so  tbey 
broke  him* 

Mas,  You  look  like  the  commander  iii  chief 
Of  this  militia. 

Con.  Whattten? 

Mm.  I  have  a  suit  to  you; 

Con.  A  sttit !  methinks  you're  naked  • 

Mm.  1  know  ndt;  but  on  my  kn^es  I  beg  their 
pardon  ^ 

That  made  me  so ;  they  plunder'd  me  so  quaintly, 
Tb^  are  the  nimblest  hocus  pocus^s 
Thait  e W  threw  diee : for  hemp. 

Con.  I  am  glad  they  fitted  vou. 

Mm.  No,  shr;  it  was  the  tailor  fitted  me. 

Con.  Sofl  wid  they  ui^tted  you^ 

JUiu.  But  with  what  art,  how  most  compendi- 
ously 
They  made  me  an  Adamite,  sir*^ 

Con.  Let's  hear  youi<  wonder* 

3tiM.  One  ilUIook'd  fellow  did  but  swear  an  oaA, 
And  BUy  hat  flew  up  with  the  very  wind  of  :il;i 
And  fell  upon  a  head  tlmt  stood  bare  fbr  it, 

Fdll  three  yards  off; 

Another  did  but  scjuint  upon  my  legi^ 

And  my  boots  vanish'd,  with  the  spurs  upon  them, 

Cloak,  doublet,  jerkin,  all  convenient  broad  cloth, 

Three  pile  of  wool,  went  firom  me  at  one  motion  I 

No  bars  nor  buttons  could  prevail  a  minute ; 

They  broke  into  my  body  with  that  nimble 

Burglary,  I  was  undone  ere  1  could  wink ; 

But  when  my  narrow  shirt  came  o*er  my  shoulders, 

I  thought 't  had  been  my  skin ;  at  every  twitch 

I  roar'd,  and  gave  myself  gone  for  a  rabbit, 

For  the  next  officer's  supper. 

Can.  In  good  time. 

Mm.  But  truth  appeared  when  I  was  stripped ; 
.  their  charity 
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Ijefl  me  my  breeches,  bat  the  good  old  gold 
Could  not  have  leave  to  bear  them  company. 
That  was  defaulk'd  miraculously  by  a  myrmidon 
That  had  lost  both  his  hands. 

Ala.  Lost  both  his  hands  ! 
How  could  he  take  your  money  ? 

Mas.  With  his  stumps^  sir ; 
He  routed  both  my  pockets  with  his  slumps ; 
Oh,  the  knack  some  men  have  to  fetch  out  money ! 

Can.  He  is  pleasant ;  see  his  wardrobe  be  re- 
stored. 

Mas.  Shall  I  be  warm  again  ? — Oh^  madam  ; — 

Squan.  Be  not  too  saucy  ;  she  is  now  exalted 
Above  your  sphere. 

Ful.  Oh,  master  Maslin,  we  are  all  undone. 

Mas.  So  am  1 ;  they  have  not  left  me  a  shirt. 

Can.  All  faults,  where  we  have  power,  this  day 
are  pardon'd. 

Ala.  Happiness  crown  your  loves ! 

Can.  Now  to  the  priest, 
Whose  work  is  only  wanting  to  confirm  us. — 
Al worth,  lead  on  your  fairest  bride  ;  remember 
We  are  both  servants  to  Honoria. 

Alw.  To  shew  I  can  obey  you,  sir ;  come,  madam^ 
The  birth  of  heaven,  and  the  earth's  morning  star. 

Can.  Our  life  of  peace,  and  the  true  soul  of  war. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Chabot.]  Thifl  Tragedy  was  licensed  bj  the  Master  of 
the  Rerels  in  April  1635^  and^  according  to  the  chronological 
order  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  these  dramas,  fe 
ought  to  have  occupied  a  place  in  a  preceding  vohime ;  but 
Cluipman  seems  to  have  written  so  large  a  portion  of  it,  that  i 
then  thought  it  scarcely  admissible  in  a  collection  of  Shirley^ 
works.  I  have,  however,  added  it  in  this  place,  that  I  might 
not  be  accused  of  omitting  any  thing  which  could  be  jnstly 
considered  as  the  production  of  our  poet*  The  only  edition  Is 
that  of  16S9,  4to.  which  has  the  following  tide  :  *'  The  Tra- 
gedit  of  Chabot  AdmiraU  of  France:  As  it  wot  presented  by  her 
Majesties  Servants,  at  the  private  House  in  Drury  Lane.  Written 
hf  George  Chapman  and  James  SJUrley/* 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France. 

Chabot,  ADMIRAL  OF  France. 

Montmorency,  constable  o/*  France. 

Father  o/'Chabot's  wife. 

A  sail,  a  courtier. 

Allegre,  a  follower  </Chabot. 

Treasurer. 

Chancellor. 

General. 

Proctor. 

Judges. 

Secretary. 

Ushers. 

Officers. 

Courtier. 

Porter. 

Guard. 

Attendants,  Sfc. 


The  Queen. 
Wife  of  Chabot. 


SCENE,  Paris 
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CHABOT, 
ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE. 


ACT  L    SCENE   L 
jin  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Asall  and  Allegre. 

AsaU.  Now  Philip  Chabot,  admiral  of  France, 
The  ^reat,  and  only  famous  favourite 
To  Francis,  first  of  that  imperial  name, 
Hath  found  a  fresh  competitor  in  glory, 
(Duke  Montmorency,  constable  of  France,) 
Who  drinks  as  deep  as  he  of  the  stream  royal, 
And  may  in  little  time  convert  the  strength 
To  raise  his  spring,  and  blow  the  other's  fall. 

AU.  The  world  would  wish  it  so,  that  will  not 
patiently 
Endure  the  due  rise  of  a  virtuous  man. 

Asall.  If  he  be  virtuous,  what  is  the  reason 
That  men  affect  him  not?     Why  is  he  lost 
To  the  general  opinion,  and  become 
Rather  their  hate,  than  love  ? 

AU.  I  wonder  you 
Will  question  it  f  ask  a  ground  or  reason 
Of  men  bred  in  this  vile,  degenerate  age  ! 
The  most  men  are  not  good,  and  it  agrees  not 
With  impious  natures  to  allow  what  s  honest ; 
Tis  an  offence  enough  to  be  exalted 
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To  regal  favours.    Great  men  are  not  safe 
In  their  own  vice^  where  good  men,  by  the  hand 
Of  kings,  are  planted  to  survey  their  workings* 
What  man  was  ever  fix'd  i'the  sphere  of  honour^ 
And  precious  to  his  sovereign,  wnose  actions, 
Nay,  very  soul,  was  not  exposed  to  every 
Common  and  base  dissection  ?  and  not  only 
That  which  in  n^ufB  hath  excuse,  and  in 
Themselves  is  privileg'd  by  name  of  frailty, 
Bnt  even  virtues  are  made  crimes,  and  doom'd 
To  the  fate  of  treason. 

Asall.  A  bad  age  the  while. 
I  ask  your  pardon^  sir ;  but  thinks  your  judgment, 
His  love  to  justice,  and  corruption's  hate. 
Are  true  and  hearty? 

All.  Judge  yourself  by  this 
One  argument,  his  hearty  truth  to  M ; 
For  in  uie  heart  hath  anger  his  wisest  seat ; 
And  'gainst  unjust  suits  such  brave  anger  fires  him. 
That  when  they  seek  to  pass  his  place  and  power, 
Though  mov'd  and  urg'd  by  the  other  minion, 
Or  by  his  greatest  fVieiids.  and  even  the  king 
Lead  them  to  his  allowance  with  his  hand, 
First  given  in  bill,  assignkl,  even  then  his  spirit, 
(In  nature  calm  as  any  summer's  evening,) 
Puts  up  his  whole  powers,  like  a  winter's  sea, 
His  blood  boils  over,  and  his  heart  even  cracks 
At  the  injustice,  and  he  tears  the  bill. 
And  would  do^  were  he  fort  to  be  torn  in  pieces. 

Asall.  'Tis  brave,  I  swear. 

All.  Nay,  it  is  worthy  your  wonder. 
That  I  must  tell  you  further,  there's  no  needle 
In  a  sun-dial,  placed  upon  his  steel 
In  such  a  tender  posture,  that  doth  tremble. 
The  timely  dial  being  held  amiss, 
And  will  shake  ever  till  you  hold  it  right, 
More  tender  than  himself  in  any  thing 
That  he  concludes  in  justice  for  the  state; 
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For,  as  a  fever  held  hitn,  he  will  shake 
When  be  is  signing  any  thing  of  weight, 
Lest  human  frailty  should  misguide  his  justice. 

Asall.    You  have  d^clar'd  liim  a  most  noble 
justicer: 

AIL  tie  truly  weighs  and  feels,  sir,  what  a  charge 
The  subjects'  livings  are,  (being  even  their  lives 
Laid  on  the  hand  of  power,)  which  abus'd, 
Though  seen  blood  flow  not  from  the  justice  seat, 
'Tis  in  true  sense  as  grievous  and  horrid. 

AsalL  It  argues  nothing  less ;  but  since  your  lord 
Is  diversely  reported  for  bis  parts. 
What's  your  true  censure  of  his  general  worth, 
Virtue^  and  judgment?  . 

All.  As  of  a  picture  wrdughf  to  optic  reason, 
That  to  all  passers  by  seems,  as  they  move. 
Now  woman,  now  a  monster^  now  a  devil, 
And,  till  you  stand,  and  in  a  right  line  view  it. 
You  cannot  well  judge  what  the  main  form  is  ; 
So  men,  that  view  him  but  in  vulgar  passes, 
Casting  but  lateral,  or  partial  glances 
,  At  what  he  isi  suppose  him  weak,  unjust, 
Bloody,  anc|  monstrous ;  but  stand  free  and  fisurt;, 
And  judge  Mm  by  no  more  than  what  you  know 
Ingenuously,  and  by  the  right  laid  line 
Of  truth,  he  truly  will  all  styles  deserve 
Of  wise,  just,  good :  a  man,  both  soul  and  nerve. 

Asall.  Sir,  f  must  join  in  just  belief  with  you ; 
But  what's  his  rival,  the  lord  high  constable  P 

All.  As  just,  and  well  inclin'd,  when  he's  him- 
self, 
(Not  wrought  on  with  the  counsels  and  opinions 
Of  other  men,)  and  the  main  difference  is^ 
The  admiral  is  not  flexible,  nor  won 
To  move  one  scruple,  when  he  comprehends 
The  honest  track  and  justness  of  a  cause : 
The  consbable  explores  not  so  sincerely 
The  course  he  runs,  but  takes  the  mind  of  others, 
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(By  name  judicial,)  for  what  his  own 
Judgment  and  knowledge  should  conclude. 

jfsall.  A  fault, 
In  my  apprehension :  another's  knowledge, 
Applied  to  my  instruction,  cannot  equal 
My  own  soul's  knowledge,  how  to  inform  acts ; 
The  sun's  rich  radiance,  shot  through  waves  most 

fair. 
Is  but  a  shadow  to  his  beams  i'  the  air ; 
His  beams,  that  in  the  air  we  so  admire, 
Is  but  a  darkness  to  his  flame  in  fire ; 
In  fire  his  fervour  but  as  vapour  flies, 
To  what  his  own  pure  bosom  rarifies  t 
And  the  Almighty  wisdom,  having  given 
Each  man  within  himself  an  apter  likht 
To  guide  his  acts,  than  any  light  without  him, 
(Creating  nothing  not  in  all  things  equal,) 
It  seems  a  fault  in  any  that  depend 
On  other's  knowledge,  and  exile  their  own. 

All.  'Tis  nobly  argued  and  exemplified  ; 
But  now  I  hear  my  lord,  and  his  young  rival 
Are  to  be  reconciled,  and  then  one  light 
May  serve  to  guide  them  both. 

A$aU,  I  wish  it  may  ;  the  king  being  made  first 
mover 
To  form  their  reconcilement,  and  inflame  it 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  his  praise  and  honour, 

AIL  See,  'tis  dispatch'd^  I  hope  ;  the  king  doth 
grace  it. 

Laud  Music. — Enter  Ushers^  Secretary^  Treasurer, 
Chancellor,  Chabot  and  Montmorency,  hand 
in  kandy  the  King/oUowing^  Attendants,  Sfc. 

King.   This  doth  express  the  noblest  fruit  of 

peace. 
Chan.  Which,  when  the  great  begin,  the  humble 

end 
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In  joyful  imitationi  all  combining 
A  gordian  beyond  the  Pbrigian  knot. 
Past  wit  lo  lose  it^  or  the  sword  ;  be  still  so. 
Treag.  Tis  certain,  sir ;  by  concord  least  things 
grow 
Most  great,  and  iBourishing  like  trees,  that  wrap 
Their  forehead  in  the  skies,  may  these  do  so  ! 
King.  You  hear,  my  lord,  all  that  is  spoke  con- 
tends 
To  celebrate,  with  pious  vote,  the  atonement 
So  lately,  and  so  nobly  made  between  you. 

Chab.  Which,  for  itself,  sir,  [I]  resolve  to  keep 
Pure  and  inviolable,  needino:  none 
To  encourage  or  confirm  it,  but  my  own 
Love  and  allegiance  to  your  sacred  counsel. 
King.  Tis  good,  and  pleases,  like  my  dearest 
health. 
Stand  you  firm  on  that  sweet  simplicity  ? 

Mont.  Past  all  earth[ly]  policy  that  would  in- 
fringe it. 
King,  'tis  well,  and  answers  all  the  donbts 
suspected. — 

Enter  an  Attendant^  who  whispers  Chabot^  and 

exit. 

And  what  moves  this  close  message,  Philip? 

Chab.  My  wife's  father,  sir,  is  closely  come  to 
court  '        ^ 

King.  Is  he  come  to  the  court,  whose  aversation 
So  nmch  affects  him,  that  he  shuns  and  flieu  It  ? 
What's  the  strange  reason  that  he  will  n6t  rise 
Above  the  middle  region  he  was'born  in  ? 

GheA.  He  saith,  sir,  His  because  the  extreme  of 
height 
Makes  a  man  less  seem  to  the  imperfect  eye 
Than  he  is  truly,  his  acts  envied  more  ; 
And  though  he  nothing  cares  for  seeming,  so 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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His  being  just  stand  firm  'twixt  heaven  and  him, 
Yet,  since  in  his  soul's  jealousy,  he  fears 
That  he  himself  advanced,  would  undervalue 
Men  placed  beneath  him,  and  their  business  with 

him, 
Since  height  of  place  oft  dazzles  height  of  judg- 
ment. 
He  takes  his  top-sail  down  in  such  rough  storms. 
And  apts  his  sails  to  airs  more  temperate. 

King.  A  most  wise  soul  he  has.  How  long  shall 
kings 
Raise  men  that  are  not  wise  till  they  be  high ! 
You  have  our  leave  ;  but  tell  him,  Philip,  we 
Would  have  him  nearer. 
Mont  Your  desires  attend  you. 

Enter  an  Attendant 

King.  We  know  from  whence  you  come ;  say 
to  the  queen ; 
We  were  coming  to  her.     *Tis  a  day  of  love. 
And  she  seals  all  perfection. 

[Exeunt  King  and  Att. 

Treas.  My  lord, 
We  must  beseech  your  stay. 

Mont.  My  stay? 

Chan.  Our  counsels 
Have  led  you  thus  far  to  your  reconcilement, 
And  must  remember  you,  to  observe  the  end 
At  which  in  plain,  I  told  you  then  we  aim'd  at : 
You  know  we  all  urg'd  the  atonement,  rather 
To  enforce  the  broader  difference  between  you. 
Than  to  conclude  your  friendship,  which  wise  men 
Know  to  be  fashionable,  and  privileg'd  policy, 
And  will  succeed  betwixt  you  and  the  admiral^ 
As  sure  aafate,  if  you  please  to  get  sign'd 
A  suit  now  to  the  kingj  with  all  our  hands, 
Which  will  so  much  increase  his  precise  justice, 
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That,  weighing  not  circumstances  of  politic  state, 
He  will  instantly  oppose  it,  and  complain, 
And  urge  in  passion,  what  the  kin^  will  sooner 
Pnnish  than  yield  to,  and  so  render  you^ 
In  the  king's  frown  on  him,  the  only  darling. 
And  'mediate  power  of  Prance. 

Mont.  My  good  lord  chancellor, 
Shall  I,  so  fate  aton'd,  and  1^  the  king's 
Hearty  and  earnest  motion,  fall  in  pieces? 

Chan.  'Tis  he,  not  you,  that  break. 

Treas.  Have  not  you  patience 
To  let  him  burn  himself  in  the  king's  flame? 

Chan.  Come,  be  not,  sir,  infected  with  a  spice 
Of  that  too  servile  equity,  that  renders 
Men  free  born  slaves,  and  rid  with  bits  like  horses. 
When  you  must  know,  my  lord,  that  even  in  nature 
A  man  is  animal  poUHcumy 
So  that  when  he  informs  his  actions  simply, 
He  does  in  both  'gainst  policy  and  nature. 
And  therefore  our  soul's  motion  is  affirm 'd 
To  be,  like  heavenly  Nature's,  circular. 
And  circles  being  call'd  ambitious  lines^ 
We  must,  like  them,  become  ambitious  ever^ 
And  endless  in  our  circumventions  ; 
No  tough  hides  limiting  our  cheveril  minds. 

Treas.    'Tis  learnedly,  and  past  all  answer, 
argued ; 
You  are  great,  and  must  grow  greater  still,  and 

greater. 
And  not  be  like  a  dull  and  standing  lake. 
That  settles,  putrifics,  and  chokes  with  mud  ; 
But,  like  a  river  gushing  from  the  head. 
That  winds  through  the  under-vales,  what  checks 

o'erflowing. 
Gets  strength  still  of  his  course. 
Till  with  the.ocean  meeting,  even  with  him 
In  sway  and  title,  his  brave  billows  move. 

Mont  You  speak  a  rare  affection^  and  high  souls ; 
H2 
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But  give  me  leave,  great  lords,  still  my  just  thanks 
Remembered  to  your  counsels  and  direction, 
I,  seeking  this  way  to  confirm  myself, 
I  undermine  the  columns  that  support 
My  hopeful,  glorious  fortune,  and  at  once 
Provoke  the  tempest,  though  did  drown  my  envy. 
With  what  assurance  shall  the  king  expect 
My  faith  to  him,  that  break  it  for  another? 
He  has  engaged  our  peace,  and  my  revenge 
Forfeits  my  trust  witn  him,  whose  narrow  sight 
Will  penetrate  through  all  our  mists,  could  we 
Veil  our  design  with  clouds  blacker  than  night; 
But  grant  this  danger  over,  with  what  justice, 
Or  satisfaction  to  the  inward  judge. 
Shall  I  be  guilty  of  this  good  man's  ruin  ? 
Though  I  may  still  the  murmuring  tongues  with- 
out me, 
Loud  conscience  has  a  voice  to  shudder  greatness. 

Sec.  A  name  to  fright,  and  terrify  young  statists. 
There  is  necessity,  my  lord,  that  you 
Must  lose  your  light,  if  you  eclipse  not  him  ; 
Two  stars  so  lucid  cannot  shine  at  once 
In  such  a  firmament,  and  better  you 
Extinguish  his  fires,  than  be  made  his  fuel. 
And  in  your  ashes  give  his  flame  a  trophy. 

Chan.  My  lord,  the  league  that  you  have  vow'd 
of  friendship, 
In  a  true  understanding  not  confines  you. 
But  makes  you  boundless  ;  turn  not  edge  at  such 
A  liberty,  but  look  to  your  own  fortune  ; 
Secure  your  honour :  a  precisian 
In  state  is  a  ridiculous  miracle ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  visor,  beneath  which 
A  wise  man  laughs  to  see  whole  families 
Ruin'd,  upon  whose  miserable  pile 
He  mounts  to  glory.     Sir,  you  must  resolve 
To  use  any  advantage. 

Mont.  IVlisery 
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Of  rising  statesmen!    I  must  on,  I  see, 
That,  'gainst  the  politic  and  privileged  fashion, 
AlHnstice  tastes  but  affectation.  [Exit. 

Chan.  Why  so;  we  shall  do  good  on  him  i'the 
^nd.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  n. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Father  and  Chabot. 

ChiA.  You  are  most  welcome. 

Fath,  I  wish  your  lordship's  safety ; 
Which,  whilst  1  pray  for,  I  must  not  forget 
To  urge  again  the  ways  to  fix  you  where 
No  danger  has  access  to  threaten  you. 

Chab.  Slill  your  old  argument ;  I  owe  your  love 
for't. 

Fath.  But,  fortified  with  new  and  pregnant  rea- 
sons, 
That  you  should  leave  the  court. 

CAa6.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

Fath.  You  dare  be  undone  then. 

Chab.  I  should  be  ungrateful 
To  such  a  master,  as  no  subject  boasted. 
To  leave  his  service  when  they  exact 
My  chiefest  duty  and  attendance,  sir. 

Fath.  Would  thou  wert  less  degraded  from  thy 
titles, 
And  swelling  oJQBces  !  that  will,  i*  the  end, 
Ingulf  thee  past  a  rescue :  I  had  not  come 
So  far  to  trouble  you  at  this  time,  but  that 
I  do  not  like  the  loud  tongues  o'  the  worlds 
That  say,  the  king  has  ta'en  another  favourite^ 
The  constable,  a  gay  man«  and  a  great, 
Witli  a  huge  train  of  faction  too,  the  queen, 
Chancellor,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  ' 
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An  army  of  state  warriorsi  whose  discipline 

Is  sure,  and  subtile  to  confusion. 

I  hope  the  rumour's  false,  thou  art  so  calm. 

dhab.  Report  has  not  abus'd  you^  sir. 

Fath.  It  has  not ! 
And  you  are  pleased  :  then  you  do  mean  to  mix 
With  unjust  courses,  the  great  constable 
And  you  combining,  that  no  suit  may  pass 
One  of  the  grapples  of  your  cither's  rape« 
1,  that  abborr'd,  must  1  now  entertain 
A  thought,  that  your  so  straight  and  simple  custom 
To  render  justice,  and  the  common  good. 
Should  now  be  patch'd  with  policy,  and  wrested 
From  the  ingenuous  step  you  took. 
And  hang 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  your  enemy. 
To  bear  you  out  in  what  you  shame  to  act? 

Chab.  Sir,  we  both  are  reconciled. 

Faih.  Itfollows,then,thatboththeacts  must  bear 
Like  reconcilement ;  and  if  he  will  now 
Malign  and  malice  you  for  crossing  him, 
Or  any  of  his  faction  in  their  suits, 
Being  now  aton'd,  you  must  be  one  in  all, 
One  in  corruption  ;  and  'twixt  you  two  millstones. 
New  pick'd,  and  put  together,  must  the  grain 
Of  good  men's  needful  means  to  live,  be  ground 
Into  your  choking  superfluities : 
You  both  too  rich,  they  ruin'd. 

Chab.  I  conceive^  sir. 
We  both  may  be  enrich'd,  and  raise  our  fortunes 
Even  with  our  places  in  our  sovereign's  favour : 
Though  past  the  height  of  others,  yet  within 
The  rules  of  law  and  justice,  and  approve 
Our  actions  white  and  innocent. 

Fat/i.  I  doubt  it. 
While  enforced  shew,  perhaps,  which  will,  I  fear, 
Prove  in  true  substance  but  a  miller's  whiteness, 
More  sticking  in  your  clothes  than  conscience. 
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Ckab.  Your  cemure  herein  tastes  some  passion, 
sir; 
And  I  beseech  you  nourish  better  thoughts. 
Than  to  imagine  that  the  king's  mere  grace 
Susteins  such  prejudice  by  those  it  honours  ; 
That  of  necessity  we  must  pervert  it 
With  passionate  enemies,  and  ambitious  boundless 
Avarice,  and  ever^  license  incident 
To  fortunate  greatness,  and  that  all  abuse  it 
For  the  most  impious  avarice  of  some. 

Fath.  As  if  lhe« total  sum  of  favourites'  frailties 
Affected  not  the  full  rule  of  their  kings 
In  their  own  partially  disposed  ambitions, 
And  that  kings  do  no  hazard  infinitely 
In  their  free  realties  of  rights  and  honours^ 
Where  they  leave  much  for  favourites*  powers  to 
order. 

Chab.  But  we  have  such  a  master  of  our  king. 
In  the  imperial  art,  that  np  power  flies 
Out  of  his  favour^  but  his  policy  ties 
A  criance  to  it,  to  contein  it  still ; 
And  for  the  reconcilement  gf  us,  sir. 
Never  were  two  in  favour,  that  were  more 
One  in  all  love  of  justice,  and  true  honour, 
Though  in  the  act  and  prosecution 
Perhaps  we  differ.    Howsoever,  yet 
One  beam  us  both  creating,  what  should  let 
That  both  our  souls  should  both  one  mettle  bear, 
And  that  one  stamp,  one  \vord,  one  character? 

Fath.  I  could  almost  be  won  to  be  a  courtier ; 
There's  something  more  in's  composition 
Than  ever  yet  was  favourite's.—- 

Enter  a  Courtier. 
What's  he? 

Caur.  I  brinff  your  lordship  a  sign'd  bill,  to  have 
The  addition  of  your  honour'd  hand ;  the  council 
Have  all  before  subscribed,  and  full  prepar'd  it. 
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Ckab.  It  seems  then  they  hare  weighed  the  im- 
portance of  it, 
And  know  the  grant  is  just. 

Cour:  No  doubt,  my  lord  ; 
Or  else  they  take  therein  the  constable's  word, 
It  being  his  suit,  and  his  power  having  wrought 
The  king  already  to  appose  his  hand. 

Chab.  I  do  not  like  his  working  of  the  king ; 
For  if  it  be  a  suit  made  known  to  him, 
And  fit  to  pass^  he  wrought  himself  to  it : 
However,  my  hand  goes  to  no  such  grant, 
But  first  hi  know^  and  censure  it  myself^ 

Cour.  Ate,'  if  thou  be'st  goddess  of  contentk)n, 
That  Jove  took  by  the  hair,  and  hurl'd  from  heaven. 
Assume  in  earth  thy  empire,  and  this  bill 
Thy  firebrand,  make  to  turn  his  love,  thus  tempted, 
Into  a  hate  as  horrid  as  thy  furies.  \^Ast€le. 

Chab.  Does  this  bear  title  of  his  lordship's  suit  ? 

Cour.  It  does^  my  lord,  and  therefore  he  be* 
seech'd 
The  rather  your  dispatch. 

Chab.  No,  thougnt  the  rather ; 
But  now  the  rather  all  power^s  against  it,' 
The  suit  being  most  unjust,  and  ne  pretending 
In  all  his  actions  justice,  on  the  sudden. 
After  his  so  late  vow  not  to  violate  it,' 
Is  strange  and  vile  ;  and  if  the  king  himself 
Shonld  own  and  urge  it,  I  would  stay  and  cross  it, 
For  'tis  within  the  free  power  of  my  office. 
And  I  should  strain  his  kingdom  if  I  pass'd  it. 
I  see  their  poor  attempts,  and  giddy  malice. 
Is  this  the  reconcilement  that  so  lately 
He  vow'd  in  sacred  witness  of  the  king? 
Assuring  me  he  never  more  would  offer 
To  pass  a  suit  unjust,  which  I  well  know 
This  is,  above  all,  and  have  often  been  lirg'd 
To  give  it  passage.-**Be  you,  sir,  the  judge. 
■  Cour.  JtQ  The  old  copy  has,  J  he. 
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Fath.  I  will  not^aeddle 
With  any  thing  of  state,  you  knew  long  since. 

C%a6.  Yet  you  may  hear  it,  sir. 

FaA,  You  will  not  urge 
My  opinion  then?  Goto. 

Ckab.  An  honest  merchant^ 
Presuming  on  our  league  of  France  with  Spain, 
Brought  into  Spain  a  wealthy  ship,  to  vent 
Her  fit  commodities  to  serve  the  country, 
Which,  in  the  place  of  suffering  their  sale. 
Were  seiz'd,  to  recompense  a  Spanish  ship, 
Priz'd  by  a  Frenchman  ^re  the  league  was  made : 
No  suits,  no  letters  of  our  king's  could  gain 
Our  merchant's  first  right  in  it ;  but  bis  letters, 
Unreverently  received^  the  kin^r's  self  scandal, 
Beside  the  league's  breach,  and  the  foul  injustice 
Done  to  our  honest  merchant,  who  endured  all, 
Till  some  small  time  since,   authoriz'd  by  our 

council. 
Though  not  in  open  court,  he  made  a  ship  out, 
And  took  a  Spaniard  ;  brings  all  home,  and  sues 
To  gain  his  full-prov'd  loss,  full  recompense 
Of  his  just  prize  :  his  prize  is  stay'd  and  seiz'd, 
Yet  for  the  king's  disposure ;  and  the  Spaniard 
Makes  suit  to  be  restor'd  her,  which  this  bill 
Would  fiiin  get  granted,  feigning,  as  they  hop'd. 
With  my  allowance,  and  way  given  to.  make 
Our  countryman's  in  Spain  their  absolute  prize. 

Fath.  'Twere  absolute  injustice. 

Chab.  Should  I  pass  it) 

Fath.  Pass  life  and  state  before. 

Chab.  If  this  would  seem 
His  lordship's  suit,  his  love  to  me,  and  justice, 
Including  plots  upon  me,  while  my  simpleness 
Is  seriously  vow'd  to  reconcilement; 
Love  him,  good  vulgars,  and  abhor  me  still, 
For  if  I  court  your  flattery  .with  my  crimes. 
Heaven's  love  before  me  fly,  till  in  my  tomb 
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I  stick,  pursuing  it ;  and  for  this  bill, 
Thus  say  ^twas  shiver'd  ;  bless  us  equal  heaven  ! 

ITear^  the  bill,  and  exit 
Fath.  This  could  I  cherish  now,  above  his  loss.— 
You  may  report  as  much,  the  bill  dischai^'d,  sir. 

lExeunt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King,^iieen,awi  Secretary,  with  the  tarn  bill. 

King.  Is  it  e'en  so ! 

Queen.  Good  heaven,  how  tame  you  are  ! 
Do  kings  of  France  reward  foul  traitors  thus  ? 

King.  No  traitor  ;  you're  too  loud  :  Cbabot*s  no 
traitor ; 
He  has  the  passions  of  a  man  about  him. 
And  multiplicity  of  cares  may  make 
Wise  men  forget  themselves.     Come,  be  yon  pa- 
tient. 

Queen.  Can  you  be  so,  and  see  yourself  thus 
torn? 

King.  Ourself? 

Queen.  There  is  some  left,  if  you  dare  own 
Your  royal  character :  is  not  this  your  name? 

King.  'Tis  Francis,  I  confess. 

Queen.  Be  but  a  name, 
If  this  stain  live  upon't.  affronted  by 
Your  subject.     Snail  the  sacred  name  of  king, 
A  word  to  make  your  nation  tx>w  and  tremble, 
Be  thus  profan'd  1  Are  laws  established 
To  punish  the  defacers  of  your  image. 
But  dully  set  1^  the  rude  hand  of  ouers 
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Upon  vour  coiD^  and  shall  the  character 
That  doth  ioclade  the  blessing  of  all  France, 
Your  nanae^  thus  written  by  your  royal  hand, 
Designed  for  justice,  and  your  kingdom's  honour. 
Not  call  up  equal  anger  to  reward  it? 
Your  counsellors  of  state  contemn'd  and  slighted, 
As  in  this  brain  more  circumscribed  all  wisdom, 
And  policy  of  empire,  and  your  power 
Subordinate  and  subject  to  his  passion. 

King.  Come,  it  concerns  you  not. 

Queen.  Is  this  the  consequence 
Of  an  atonement  made  so  lately  between 
The  hopeful  Montmorency  and  his  lordship, 
Urge[d]  by  yourself  with  such  a  precious  sanction? 
Come,  he  that  dares  do  this,  wants  not  a  heart, 
But  opportunity-— 

King.  To  do  what? 

Queen.  To  tear  your  crown  off. 

King.  Come,  your  language  doth  taste  more 
Of  rage  and  womanish  flame^  than  solid  reason, 
Against  the  admiral.    What  commands  of  your*8^ 
Not  to  your  expectation  obey'd 
By  him,  is  ground  of  your  so  keen  displeasure  ? 

Queen.  Commands  of  mine  ?  he  is  too  great  and 
powerful 
To  stoop  to  my  employment,  a  Colossus, 
And  can  stride  from  one  province  to  another 
By  the  assistance  of  those  offices 
You  have  most  confidently  impos'd  upon  him. 
Tis  he,  not  you,  take  up  the  people  s  eyes 
And  admiration,  while  his  princely  wife — 

King.  Nay,  then  I  reach  the  spring  of  your  dis- 
taste; 
He  has  a  wife*- 
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Enter  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  whisper  with 
the  King. 

Queen.  Whom  for  her  pride  I  love  not, 
And  I  but  in  her  husband's  ruin 
Can  triumph  o'er  her  greatness.  {^Aside. 

King.  Well,  well ;  I'll  think  on't.  lExit. 

Chan.  He  begins  to  incline. — 
Madam,  you  are  the  soul  of  our  great  work. 

Queen,  I'll  follow,  and  employ  my  powers  upon 
him. 

Treas.  We  are  confident  you  will  prevail  at  last, 
And  for  the  pious  work  oblige  the  king  to  you. 

Chan.  And  us  your  humblest  creatures. 

Queen.  Press  no  further.  [^Exit. 

Chan.  Let's  seek  out  my  lord  constable. 

Treas.  And  inflame  him, — 

Chan.  To  expostulate  with  Chabot ;  something 
may 
Arise  from  thence,  to  pull  more  weight  upon  him. 

\Exennh 

SCENE   II. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Father  and  Allbgrb. 

Eath.  How  sorts  the  business?   how  took  the 
king 
The  tearing  of  his  bill  i 
^  AIL  Exceeding  well, 

And  seem'd  to  smile  at  all  their  grim  complaints 
'Gainst  all  that  outrage  to  his  highness'  band, 
And  said,  in  plain,  he  sign'd  it  but  to  try 
My  lord's  firm  justice. 

Fath.  What  a  sweet  king  His ! 

\ 
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All.  But  how  his  rival,  the  lord  constable. 
Is  laboured  by  the  chancellor,  and  others,  to  retort 
His  wrong  with  ten  parts  more  upon  my  lord, 
Is  monstrous. 

FcUh,  Need  he  their  spurs  ? 

j41L  Ay,  sir,  for  he's  afraid 
To  bear  himself  too  boldly  in  his  braves 
Upon  the  king,  being  newly  enter'd  minion. 
Since  'tis  but  patience  sometime  they  think  ; 
Because  the  &vour  spending  in  two  streams, 
One  must  run  low  at  length,  till  when  he  dare 
Take  fire  in  such  flame  as  his  faction  wishes. 
But  with  wise  fear  contains  himself,  and  so^ 
Like  a  green  faggot,  in  his  kindling  smokes ; 
And  where  the  chancellor,  his  chief  Cyclops,  finds 
The  fire  within  him  apt  to  lake,  he  blows,  ' 
And  then  the  faggot  flames,  as  never  more 
The  bellows  needed,  till  the  too  soft  greenness 
Of  his  state  habit  shews  his  sap  still  flows 
Above  the  solid  timber,  with  which,  then> 
His  blaze  shrinks  head,  he  cools,  and  smokes  again. 

Fath.  Good  man,  he  would  be,  would  the  bad 
not  spoil  him. 

All.  True,  sir :  but  they  still  ply  him  with  their 
arts; 
And,  as  I  heard,  have  wrought  him  personally 
To  question  my  lord  with  all  the  bitterness 
The  galls  of  all  their  faction  can  pour  in ; 
And  such  an  expectation  hangs  upon't. 
Though  all  the  court,  as  'twere  with  child,  and 

long'd 
To  make  a  mirror  of  my  lord's  clear  blood, 
And  therein  see  the  full  ebb  of  his.ilood, 
And  therefore,  if  you  please  to  counsel  him, 
You  shall  perform  a  father's  part. 

Fath.  Nay,  since 
He's  gone  so  far,  I  would  not  have  him  fear, 
But  dare  them  ;  and  >et  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  — 
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Enter  Chabot. 

He's  here ;  if  he  have  wit  to  like  his  caase» 

His  spirit  will  not  be  ashani'd  to  die  in'^t.       [^Exit. 

Alt.    Mv  lord,  retire^  you're  waylaid  in  your 
walks ; 
Your  firieuds  are  all  falleu  from  you  ;  all  your  ser- 
vants, 
Suborn'd  by  all  advantage,  to  report 
Each  word  you  whisper  out^  and  to  serve  you 
With  hat  and  knee,  while  other  have  their  hearts. 

ChiJ).  Much  profit  may  my  foes  make  of  such 
servants ! 
I  love  no  enemy  I  have  so  well, 
To  take  so  ill  a  bargain  from  his  hands. 

All.  Their  other  odds  yet  shun,  all  being  com- 
bin'd, 
And  lodg'd  in  ambush^  arrived  to  do  you  mischief 
By  any  means,  past  fear  of  law  or  sovereign. 

Chab.  I  walk  no  desart,  yet  go  arm'd  with  that 
That  would  give  wildest  beasts  instincts  to  rescue, 
Rather  than  offer  any  force  to  hurt  me. 
My  innocence  is,  which  is  a  conquering  justice. 
As  wears  a  shield,  that  bolh  defends  and  fights. 

AIL  One  against  all  the  world. 

Chab.  The  more  the  odds, 
The  less  the  conquest ;  or,  if  all  the  world 
Be  thought  an  army  fit  to  employ  against  one, 
That  one  is  argued  fit  to  fight  'gainst  all : 
If  I  fitll  under  them,  this  breast  shall  bear 
Their  heap  digested  in  my  sepulchre. 
Death  is  the  iSe  of  good  men  :  let  them  come. 

Enter  Montmorency,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary. 

3fant.  I  thought 9  my  lord,  our  reconcilement 
perfect. 
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You  have  express'd  what  sea  of  gall  flow'd  in  you, 
Id  tearing  of  the  bill  I  sent  to  allow. 

Chab.  Dare  you  confess  the  sending  of  that  bill  9 

Mont.  Dare?- why  not? 

Chab,  Because  it  brake  your  oath 
Made  in  our  reconcilement,  and  betrays 
The  honour^  and  the  chieflife  of  the  king. 
Which  is  his  justice. 

Mont.  Betrays? 

Chab.  No  less,  and  that  III  prove  to  him. 

Omnes.  You  cannot. 

Treas.  1  would  not  wish  you  oflTer  at  an  action 
So  most  impossibly,  and  much  against 
The  Judgment  and  favour  of  the  King. 

chab.  His  judgment,  nor  his  favour,!  respect, 
So  I  preserve  his  justice. 

Chan.  'Tis  not  justice, 
Which  Fll  prove  by  law,  and  absolute  learning. 

Chab.  All  your  great  law  and  learning  are  but 
words. 
When  f  plead  plainly,  naked  truth  and  deeds. 
Which,  though  you  seek  to  fray  with  state  and 

glory, 
I'll  shoot  a  shaft  at  all  your  globe  of  light ; 
If  lightning  split  it,  yet  Hwas  high  and  right.  [Exit. 

Mont  Brave  resolution,  so  his  acts  be  just! 
He  cares  for  gain  not  honour. 

Chan.  How  came  he  then 
By  all  his  infinite  honour  and  his  gain  ? 

Treas.  Well  said,  my  lord. 

Sec.  Answer  but  only  that. 

Mont.  By  doing  justice  still  in  all  his  actions. 

Sec.  But  if  this  action  prove  unjust,  will  you 
Say  all  his  other  may  be  so  as  well. 
And  think  your  own  course  fitter  far  than  his? 

Moni.  I  will.  [Exit 

Chan.  He  cools,  we  must  not  leave  him ;  we 
have  no 
Such  engine  to  remove  the  admiral.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  HI. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Same. 

Enter  King  and  Chabot. 

King.  I  prithee^  Philip,  be  not  »o  severe 
To  him  I  favour  ;  'tis  an  argument 
That  may  serve  one  day  to  avail  yourself; 
Nor  does  it  square  with  youc  so  gentle  nature, 
To  give  such  fires  of  envy  to  your  blood  ; 
For  howsoever,  out  of  love  to  justice, 
Your  jealousy  of  that  doth  so  incense  you^ 
Yet  they  that  censure  it  will  say  'tis  envy. 

Chab.  I  serve  not  you  for  them,  but  for  yourself ; 
And  that  good  in  your  rule,  that  justice  dpes.  you, 
And  care  not  this  what  others  say,  so  you 
Please  but  to  do  me  right  for  what  you  know. 

King.   You  will  not  do  yourself  right.    Why 
should  I 
Exceed  you  to  yourself? 

Chab.  Myself  am  nothing. 
Compared  to  what  I  seek ;  'tis  justice  only. 
The  fount  and  flood  both  of  your  strength  and 
kingdoms. 

Kina,  But  who  knows  not,  that  extreme  justice  is 
(By  all  rul'd  laws)  the  extreme  of  injury, 
And  must  to  you  be  so ;  the  persons  that 
Your  passionate  heat  calls  into  question 
Are  great  and  many,  and  may  wrong  in  you 
Your  rights  of  kind,  and  dignities  of  fortune ; 
And  I  f^vanc'd  you  not  to  heap  on  you 
Honours  and  fortunes,  that,  by  strong  hand  now 
Held  up,  and  over  you,  when  heaven  takes  off 
That  powerful  hand,  should  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  aSter  you  crush  your  surviving  seeds* 
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Chab.  Sir,  yoar  regards  to  both  are  great  and 
sacred ; 
Bot«  if  the  innocence  and  right  that  raised  me 
And  means  for  mine,  can  find  no  friend  hereafter 
Of  him  that  ever  lives,  and  ever  seconds 
All  kings  just  bounties  with  defence,  and  refuge 
In  just  men's  races,  let  my  fabric  ruin, 
My  stock  want  sap,  my  branches  by  the  root 
Be  torn  to  death,  and  swept  with  whirlwinds  out. 

King.  For  my  love,  no  relenting? 

Chab.  No  my  liege, 
Tis  for  your  love  and  right  that  I  stand  out 

King.  Be  better  yet  advis'd. 

Chab.  I  cannot,  sir ; 
Should  any  oracle  become  my  counsel, 
For  that  I  stand  not  out,  thus  of  set  will, 
Or  pride  of  any  singular  conceit, 
My  enemies,  and  the  world  may  clearly  know, 
I  taste  no  sweets  to  drown  in  others'  gall ; 
And  to  affect  in  that  which  makes  me  loath'd. 
To  leave  myself  and  mine  expos'd  to  al) 
The  dangers  you  propos'd,  mypurchas'd  honours. 
And  all  my  fortunes  in  an  instant  lost. 
That  money,  cares,  and  pains,  and  years  have 

gathered, 
How  mad  were  I  to  rave  thus  in  my  wounds ! 
Unless  my  known  health  felt  in  these  forc'd  issues 
Were  sound  and  fit,  and  that  I  did  not  know 
By  most  true  proofs,  that,  to  become  sincere, 
With  all  men  s  hates,  doth  far  exceed  their  loves. 
To  be,  as  they  are,  mixtures  of  corruption  % 
And  that  those  envies  that  1  see  pursue  me, 
Of  all  true  actions  are  the  natural  consequents. 
Which  being  my  object,  and  my  resolute  choice, 
Not  for  my  good,  butyour's,  I  will  have  justice. 

King.  You  mil  have  justice  f  Is  your  will  so 
strong, 
Now  against  mine,  your  power  being  so  weak, 

VOL.  VI.  1 
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Before  my  favow  gave  tbem  both  their  forces  % 
Of  all  that  ever  shar'd  in  my  free  graces, 
You,  Philip  Cbabot,  a  mean  gentTeman, 
HaVe  not  1  rais'd  you  to  a  supremest  lord, 
And  given  you  greater  dignities  than  any? 

Chab.  You  have  so. 

King.  Well  said  ;  and  to  spur  your  dulness 
With  the  particulars  to  which  I  rais'd  you, 
Have  not  I  made  you  first  a  knight  of  the  order, 
Then  admiral  of  France^  then  count  ByzangeK, 
Lord,  and  lieutenant-general  of  all 
My  country,  and  command  of  Burgundy ; 
Lieutenant-general  likewise  of  my  son, 
Dauphin  and  heir,  and  of  all  Normandy, 
And  of  my  chiefly  honour'd  privy  council. 
And  cannot  all  these  powers  weigh  down  vour 
will? 

Chab.  No,' sir ;  they  were  not  given  me  to  that 
end;    ^ 
But  to  uphold  my  will,  my  wilt  being  just. 
'  King.   And  who  shall  judge  that  justice^  yon 
or  I? 

Chab.  I,  sir,  in  this  case ;  your  royal  thoughts 
are  fitly 
Exempt  from  every  curious  search  of  one, 
You  have  the  general  charge  with  care  of  all. 

King.  And  do  not  generals  include  particulars  ? 
May  not  I  judge  of  any  thing  compris'd 
In  your  particular,  as  well  as  you  ? 

Chab.  Far  be  the  misery  from  you,  that  you  may! 
My  cares,  pains,  broken  sleep,  therein  made  more 
Than  yours,  should  make  me  see  more,  and  my 

forces 
Render  of  better  judgment. 

King.  Well,  sir,  grant 
Your  force  in  this,  my  odds  in  benefits^ 
Paid  for  your  pains,  put  in  the  other  scale^ 
And  any  equal  holder  of  the  balance 
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Will  shew  my  merits  hoist  up  your's  to  air, 
In  rule  of  any  doubt  or  deed  betwixt  us* 

Chab.  You  merit  not  of  me  for  benefits, 
More  than  myself  of  you  for  services. 

King.  Is't  possible  ? 

Chab.  'Tis  true. 

King.  Stand  you  on  that? 

Chab.  Ay^  to  the  dealb,  and  will  approve  to  all 
men. 

King.  I  am  deceiv'd ;   but  I  shall  find  good 
judges, 
That  will  find  difference. 

Chab.  Find  them,  being  good. 

King.  Still  so?  What,  if  conferring 
Mv  bounties,  and  your  services  to  sound  them, 
We  fall  foul  on  some  licenses  of  your's  ? 
^ay,  give  me  therein  some  advantage  of  you. 

Cfhab.  They  cannot. 

King.  Not  in  sifting  their  severe  discharges 
Of  all  your  offices  ? 

ChM.  The  more  you  sift, 
The  more  you  shall  refine  me. 

King.  What  if  I 
Grant  out  against  you  a  commission, 
Join'd  with  an  extraordinary  process. 
To  arrest,  and  put  you  in  law's  hands  for  trial  ? 

Chab.  Not  with  law's  uttermost. 

King.  rU  throw  the  dice. 

Chab»  And  I'll  endure  the  chancCi 
The  dice  being  square. 

Repos'd  in  dreadless  confidence  and  conscience. 
That  all  your  most  extremes  shall  never  reach, 
Or  to  my  life,  my  goods,  or  honour's  breach. 

King.  Was  ever  heard  so  fine  a  confidence  ? 
Must  it  not  prove  presumption  ?  and  can  that 
*Scape  bracks  and  errors  in  your  search  of  law? 
I  prithee  weigh  yet,  with  more  soul  than  danger, 
And  some  less  passion* 

12 
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Chab.  Witness,  heaven,  I  cannot, 
Were  I  dissolv'd,  and  nothing  else  but  soul. 
King.  Beshrew  my  blood,  but  his  resolves  amaze 
me.  {Aside. 

Was  ever  such  a  justice  in  a  subject, 
or  so  much  office  left  to  his  own  swing, 
That  left  to  law  thus,  and  his  sovereign's  wrath. 
Could  stand  clear,  'spite  of  both  !  Let  reason  rule  it, 
Before  it  come  at  law  :  a  man  so  rare 
In  one  thing,  cannot  in  the  rest  be  vulgar; 
And  who  sees  you  not  in  the  broad  highway, 
The  common  dust  up  in  your  own  eyes  boating, 
In  quest  of  riches,  honours,  offices, 
As  heartily  in  shew  as  most  believe, 
And  he  that  can  use  actions  wilh  the  vulgar. 
Must  needs  embrace  the  same  eflfects^  and  cannot 

inform  him 
Whatsoever  he  pretends,  use  them  with  such 
Free  equity,  as  nts  one  just  and  real, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  men,  nor  stand  at  all  parts 
So  truly  circular,  so  sound,  and  solid. 
But  have  his  swellings  out,  his  cracks  and  cranuies, 
And  therefore  in  this  reason,  before  law 
Take  you  to  her,  lest  you  affect  and  flatter 
Yourself  with  mad  opinions. 

Chab.  I  were  mad 
Directly,  sir,  if  I  were  yet  to  know 
'  Not  the  sure  danger,  but  the  certain  ruin 
Of  men  shot  into  law  from  kings*  bent  brow. 
There  being  no  dream  from  the  most  muddy  brain 
Upon  the  foulest  fancy,  that  can  forge 
IVlore  horror  in  the  shadows  of  mere  fame. 
Than  can  some  lawyer  in  a  man  expos'd 
To  his  interpretation  by  the  king. 
But  these  grave  toys  I  shall  despise  in  death ; 
And  while  I  live,  will  lay  them  open  so,- 
(My  innocence  laid  by  them,)  that,  like  foils. 
They  shall  stick  of  my  merits  ten  times  more, 
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And  make  your  bounties  nothing ;  for  who  gives 
And  hits  i'  the  teeth,  hiraself  pays  with  the  glory 
For  which  he  gave,  as  being  his  end  of  giving, 
Not  to  crown  merits,  or  do  any  good, 
And  so  no  thanks  is  due  but  to  his  glory. 

King.  'Tis  brave,  I  swear. 

ChcUf.  No,  sir^  'tis  plain  and  rude, 
But  true  and  spotless  ;  and  where  you  object 
My  hearty  and  gross  vulgar  love  of  riches. 
Titles,  and  honours,  1  did  never  seek  them 
For  any  love  to  them,  but  to  that  justice 
You  ought  to  use  in  their  due  gift  to  merits, 
To  shew  you  royal,  and  most  open-handed. 
Not  using  for  hands,  talons,  pincers,  grappjes ; 
In  whose  gripes,  and  upon  whose  gor'd  point. 
Deserts  hang  sprawling  out  their  virtuous  limbs. 

King.  Better  and  better ! 

Chab.  This  your  glory  is  ; 
My  deserts  wrought  upon  no  wretched  matter. 
But  shew'd  your  royal  palms  as  free  and  moist. 
As  Ida,  all  enchas'd  with  silver  springs. 
And  yet  my  merit  still  their  equal  sings. 

King.  Sing  till  thou  sigh  thy  soul  out ;  hence, 
and  leave  us. 

Chab   My  person  shall,  my  love  and  faith  shall 
never. 

King.  Perish  thy  love  and  faith,  and  thee  for 
ever!  [Exit  Chab. 

Who's  there?— 

Enter  Asall. 

Let  one  go  for  the  chancellor. 
JmU.  He's  here  in  court,  sir.^ 
King.  Haste,  and  send  him  hither.— 

^  {^Exit  AsaU. 

This  is  an  insolence  I  never  met  with. 
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Cao  ODe  so  high  as  his  decrees  aso^od. 
Climb  all  so  free,  and  without  stain  ? — 

Enter  Chancellor. 
My  lord 

Chancellor,  I  send  for  you  about  a  service 
Of  equal  price  to  me,  as  if  again 
My  ransom  came  to  me  from  Pavian  thraldom, 
And  more,  as  if  from  forth  a  subject's  fetters, 
The  worst  of  servitudes,  my  life  were  rescued. 

Chan.  You  fright  me  with  a  prologue  of  much 
trouble. 

King.  Metfainks  it  might  be.   Tell  me,  out  of  all 
Your  famous  learning,  was  there  ever  subject 
Rais'd  by  his  sovereign's  free  hand  from  the  dust, 
Up  to  a  height  above  air's  upper  region. 
That  might  compare  with  him  in  any  merit 
That  so  advanc'd  him,  and  not  shew  in  that 
Gross  over-weening  worthy  cause  to  think 
There  might  be  other  over-sights  excepted. 
Of  capital  nature,  in  his  sifted  greatness? 

Chan.  And  past  question,  sir,  for  one  absurd 
thing  granted, 
A  thousand  follow. 

King.  You  must  then  employ 
Your  most  exact  and  curious  art,  to  explore 
A  man  in  place  of  greatest  trust  and  charge, 
Whom  1  suspect  to  have  abus'd  them  all, 
And  in  whom  you  may  give  such  proud  veins  vent. 
As  will  bewray  their  boiling  blood,  corrupted 
Both  'gainst  my  crown  and  life. 

Chan.  And  may  my  life 
Be  curs'd  in  every  act, 
If  I  explore  him  not  to  every  fibre.^ 

King.  It  is  my  admiral. 

Chan.  Oh,  my  good  liege, 
You  tempt,  not  charge  me,  with  such  search  of  him. 
^Jibre.']    The  old  copy  *' finer.-    D. 
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King.  Doubt  not  my  heartiest  meaning :  all  the 
troubles 
That  ever  mov'd  in  a  distracted  king, 
Put  in  just  fear  of  his  assaulted  life, 
Are  not  above  niy  sufferings  for  Chabot. 

Chan.  Then  I  am  glad,  and  proud  that  I  can 
cure  you, 
For  he's  a  man  that  1  am  studied  in, 
And  all  his  offices,  and  if  you  please 
To  give  authority — ' 

Kmg.  You  shall  not  want  it 

Chan.  If  1  discharge  you  not  of  that  disease 
Aboutyour  neck  grown,byyour  strange  trustin  him, 
With  full  discovery  of  the  foulest  treasons — 

King.  But  I  must  have  all  prov'd  with  that  free 
justice. 

Chan.  Beseech  your  majesty,  do  not  question  it. 

King.  About  it  instantly,  and  take  me  wholly 
Upon  yourself. 

Chan.  How  much  you  grace  your  servant ! 

King.  Let  it  be  fiery  quick. 

Chan.  It  shall  have  wings, 
And  every  feather  shew  the  flight  of  kings.  lExe. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Gallery. 

Enter  Chancellor  attended,  the  Proctor- general 
whispering  in  his  ear,  two  Judges  following; 
iheypass.^Enter  Chabot,  tn  his  gown,  guarded, 
followed  by  his  Father  and  Wife  on  each  side 
o/^Allegre. 

Chab.  And  have  they  put  my  faithful  servant  to 
the  rack? 
Heaven  arm  the  honest  man ! 
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FaA.  Allege  feels  the  malice  of  the  chancellor. 
Chab.  Many  upon  the  torture  have  confessed 
Things  against  truth,  and  yet  his  pain  sits  nearer 
Than  all  my  other  fears. — ^Come,  don*t  weep* 

Wife.  My  lord,  I  do  not  grieve  out  of  a  thought. 
Or  poor  suspicion,  they  with  all  their  malice 
Can  stain  your  honour ;  but  it  troubles  me, 
The  king  should  grant  this  license  to  your  ene- 
mies, 
As  he  were  willing  to  hear  Chabot  guilty. 

ChcA.  No  more;  the  king  is  just;  and  by  ex* 
posing  me 
To  this  trial,  means  to  render  me 
More  happy  to  his  subjects  and  himself; 
His  sacred  will  be  obey'd  :  take  thy  own  spirit, 
And  let  no  thought  infringe  thy  p<^ace  for  me ; 
I  go  to  have  my  lionours  all  confirm'd. 
Farewell ;  thy  lip :  [kisses  her.'] — my  cause  has  so 

much  innocence, 
It  shall  not  need  thy  prayer. — I  leave  her  your's, 
Till  my  return.    Oh,  let  me  be  a  son 
Still  in  your  thoughts. — Now,  g^entlemen,  set  for- 
ward.        [Exeunt  all  hut  Faih.  and  Wife. 
Fath,  See,  you  that  trust  in  greatness,  what  sus- 
tains you  ; 
These  hazards  you  must  look  for,  you  that  thrust 
Your  heads  into  a  cloud,  where  lie  in  ambush 
The  soldiers  of  state,  in  privy  arms 
Of  yellow  fire,  jealous^  and  mad  at  all 
That  shoot  their  foreheads  up  into  their  forges, 
And  pry  into  their  gloomy  cabinets  ; 
You,  like  vain  citizens,  that  must  go  see 
Those  ever*burning  furnaces,  wherein 
Your  brittle  glasses  of  estate  are  blown, 
Who  knows  not  you  are  all  but  puff,  and  bubble 
Of  breath,  and  fumeforg'd,  your  vile  brittle  natures 
Cause  of  your  dearness  ?  were  you  tough  and  last- 
ing, 
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You  would  be  cheap,  and  not  worth  half  your 

face.-— 
Now,  daughter ;  planet-struck? 

Wife.  1  am  considering 
What  form  I  shall  put  on,  as  best  agreeing 
With  my  lord^s  fortune. 

Fath,  Habit  do  you  mean, 
Of  mind,  or  body  ? 

Wife.  Both  would  be  apparelFd. 

Fath.  In  neither  you  have  reason  yet  to  mourn. 

Wife.   I'll  not  accuse  my  heart  of  so  much 
weakness ; 
' Twere  a  confession  'gainst  my  lord. — The  queen. 

Enter   Queen,  Montmorency,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary. 

She  has  expressed  'gainst  me  some  displeasure. 

Fath.  Let's  this  way  through  the  gallery. 

Queen.  'Tis  she. 
Do  vou,  my  lord,  say  I  would  speak  with  her. — 
Ancl  has  Allegro,  one  of  chiefest  trust  with  him, 
Suffered  the  rack?     The  chancellor  is  violent : 
And  what's  confessed  ? 

Treae.  Nothing ;  he  contemn'd  all 
That  could  with  any  cruell'st  pain  explore  him, 
As  if  his  mind  had  robb'd  his  nerves  of  sense, 
And  through  them  diffus'd  fiery  spirits  above 
All  flesh  and  blood  ;  for, as  his  limbs  were  stretch'd, 
His  contempts  too  extended. 

Queen.  A  strange  fortitude  ! 

JVeas.  But  we  shall  lose  the  arraignment. 

Queen.  The  success 
Will  soon  arrive. 

Treas.  You'll  not  appear,  my  lord,  then  1 

Mont.  I  desire 
Your  lordship  would  excuse  me. 
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Treat.  We  are  your  servants. 

[Exeunt  Treas.  and  Sec. — Chabot'a  Wife 
approaches  the  Queen^  and  kneels. 

Mont.  She  attends  you,  madam. 

Queen.  This  humbleness  proceeds  not  from  your 
heart. 
Why,  you  are  a  queen  yourself  in  your  own  thoughts. 
The  admiral's  wife  of  France  cannot  be  less. 
You  have  not  state  enough  ;  you  should  not  move 
Without  a  train  of  friends  and  servants. 

Wife.  There  is  some  mystery 
Within  your  language,  madam.     I  would  hope 
You  have  more  charity  than  to  imagine 
My  present  condition  worth  your  triumph, 
In  which  1  am  not  so  lost,  but  I  have 
Some  friends  and  servants  with  proportion 
To  my  lord's  fortune ;  but  none  within  the  list 
Of  those  that  obey  me,  can  be  more  ready 
To  express  their  duties,  than  my  heart  to  serve 
Your  just  commands. 

Queen.  Then  pride  will  ebb^  I  see ; 
There  is  no  constant  flood  of  state  and  greatness  ; 
The  prodigy  is  ceasing  when  your  lord 
Comes  to  the  balance.     He  whose  blazing  fires 
Shot  wonders  through  the  kingdom,  will  discover 
What  flying  and  corrupted  matter  fed  him* 

FFt/fe.  Mvlordi 

Qtf^^fi.  Your  high  and  mighty  justicer, 
The  man  of  conscience^  the  oracle 
Of  state,  whose  honourable  titles 
Would  crack  an  elephant's  back,  is  now  tuni*d 

mortal, 
Must  pass  examination,  and  the  test 
Of  law  ;  have  all  his  offices  ripp*d  up, 
And  his  corrupt  soul  laid  open  to  the  subjects : 
His  bribes,  oppressions,  and  close  sins,  that  made 
So  many  groan  and  curse  him,  now  shall  find 
Their  just  reward,  and  all  that  love  their  country. 
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Bless  heayen  and  the  king's  jastice,  for  removing 
Such  a  devouring  monster. 

Fath.  Sir,  your  pdrdon.—- 
Madam,  you  are  the  queen,  she  is  my  daughter, 
And  he  that  you  have  character'd  so  monstrous, 
My  son-in-law,  now  gone  to  be  arraigned. 
The  king  is  just,  and  a  good  man  ;  but  *t  does  not 
Add  to  the  graces  of  your  royal  person, 
To  tread  upon  a  lady  thus  dejected 
By  her  bwn  grief    Her  lord's  not  yet  found  guilty, 
Much  less  condemn'd,  though  you  have  pleas'd  to 
execute  him. 

Queen.  What  saucy  fellow's  this  ? 

Fath.  1  must  confess 
I  am  a  man  out  of  this  element, 
No  courtier ;  yet  I  am  a  gentleman, 
That  dare  speak  honest  truth  to  the  queen's  ear, 
(A  duty  every  subject  will  not  pay  you,) 
And  justify  it  to  all  the  world.    There's  nothing 
Doth  more  eclipse  the  honours  of  our  soul. 
Than  an  ill-grounded,  and  ilUfollow'd  passion^ 
Letily  with  noise  and  license  against  tnose 
Whose  hearts  before  are  bleeding. 

Mimt  Brave  old  man  1 

Fath.  'Cause  you  are  a  queen,  to  trample  o'er  a 
woman^ 
Whose  tongue  and  faculties  are  all  tied  up  ! 
Strike  out  a  lion's  teeth,  and  pare  his  claws, 
And  then  a  dwarf  may  pluck  him  by  the  beard. 
Tis  a  gay  victory  ! 

Queen.  Did  you  hear,  ray  lord? 

Fath.  I  have  done. 

Wife.  And  it  concerns  me  to  begin. 
I  have  not  made  this  pause  through  servile  fear, 
Or  guilty  apprehension  of  your  rage. 
But  with  just  wonder  of  the  heats  and  wildness 
Has  prepossessed  your  nature  'gainst  our  innocence. 
You  are  my  queen ;  unto  that  title  bows 
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The  humblest  knee  in  France ;  my  hearty  made 

lower 
With  my  obedience,  and  prostrate  duty. 
Nor  have  I  powers  created  for  my  use, 
When  just  commands  of  you  expect  their  service ; 
But  were  you  queen  of  all  the  world,  or  something 
To  be  thought  greater,  betwixt  heaven  and  us, 
That  I  could  reach  you  with  my  eyes  and  voice, 
I  would  shoot  both  up  in  defence  of  my 
Abused  honour,  and  stand  all  your  lightning. 

Queen.  So  brave ! 

Wife.  So  just,  and  boldly  innocent, 
I  cannot  fear,  arm'd  with  a  noble  conscience^ 
The  tempest  of  your  frown,  were  it  more  frightful 
Than  every  fury  made  a  woman's  anger, 
Prepar'd  to  kill  with  death's  most  horrid  ceremony ; 
Yet  with  what  freedom  of  my  soul  1  can 
Forgive  your  accusation  of  my  pride! 

Queen.  Forgive  I    What  insolence  is  like  this 
language ! 
Can  any  aclion  of  our's  be  capable 
Of  thy  forgiveness  ?    Dust,  how  1  despise  thee  1 
Can  we  sin  to  be  object  of  thy  mercy? 

Wtfe.  Yes,  and  have  done't  already,  and  no  stain 
To  your  greatness,  madam  ;  'tis  my  charity 
I  can  remit.    When  sovereign  princes  dare 
Do  injury  to  those  that  live  beneath  them. 
They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  oppress 
To  pardon  them  ;  each  soul  has  a  prerogative. 
And  privilege  royal,  that  was  signed  by  heaven. 
But  though  i'  the  knowledge  of  my  disposition, 
Stranger  to  pride,  and  what  you  charge  me  with, 
I  can  forgive  the  injustice  done  to  me, 
And  striking  at  my  person  ;  I  have  no 
Commission  from  my  lord  to  clear  you  for 
The  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  still  be 
pardon 
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The  wounding  of  his  loyalty,  with  which  life 
Can  hold  no  Imlance.     1  must  talce  just  boldness 
To  say — 

Faih.  No  more.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  daughter, 
Lest  you  forget  yourself,  she  is  the  queen, 
And  it  becomes  not  you  to  vie  with  her. 
Passion  for  passion:  if  your  lord  stand  fast 
To  the  full  search  of  law,  heaven  will  revenge  him, 
And  give  him  up  precious  to  good  men*s  loves. 
If  you  attempt  by  these  unruly  ways 
To  vindicate  his  justice,  Tm  against  you, 
Dear  as  I  wish  your  husband's  life  and  fame : 
Subjects^  are  bound  to  suffer,  not  contest 
With  princes,  since  their  will  and  acts  must  be 
Accounted  one  day  to  a  judge  i^upreme. 

Wife.  I  have  done.    If  the  devotion  to  my  lord, 
Or  piety  to  his  innocence,  have  led  me 
Beyond  the  awful  limits  to  be  observed 
By  one  so  much  beneath  your  sacred  person, 
1  thus  low  crave  your  royal  pardon,  madam. 

IKneeU. 
I  know  you  will  remember  in  your  goodness, 
My  life-blood  is  concern'd  while  his  least  vein 
Shall  run  black  and  polluted,  my  heart  fed 
With  what  keeps  him  alive^  nor  can  there  be 
A  greater  wound  than  that  which  strikes  the  life 
Of  our  good  name,  so  much  above  the  bleeding 
Of  this  rude  pile  we  carry,  as  the  soul 
Hath  excellence  above  this  earth-born  frailty. 
My  lord,  by  the  king's  will,  is  led  already 
To  a  severe  arraignment,  and  to  judges 
Will  make  no  tender  search  into  his  track 
Of  life  and  state.     Stay  but  a  little  while, 
And  France  shall  echo  to  his  shame  or  innocence. 
This  suit  I  beg  with  tears  ;  I  shall  have  sorrow 
Enough  to  hear  him  censured  foul  and  monstrous, 
Should  you  forbear  to  antidate  my  sufferings. 

a  SubjecW]     The  old  copy  Suffer.    D. 
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Queen.  Your  conscience  comes  about,  and  you 
incline 
To  fear  he  may  be  worth  the  law's  condemning. 

Wife,  [rising.']  I  sooner  will  suspect  the  stars 
may  lose 
Their  way,  and  crystal  heaven  return  to  chaos  ; 
Truth  sits  not  on  her  square  more  firm  than  he  : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  were  his  life 
And  action  so  foul  as  you  have  charactered, 
And  the  bad  world  expects,  though^  as  a  wife, 
'Twere  duty  I  should  weep  myself  to  death, 
To  know  him  fall'n  from  virtue,  yet  so  much 
I,  a  frail  woman,  love  my  king  and  country, 
I  should  condemn  him  too,  and  think  all  honours, 
The  price  of  his  lost  faith,  more  fatal  to  me, 
Than  Cleopatra's  asps  warm  in  my  bosom, 
And  as  much  boast  their  killing. 

Queen.  This,  declares 
Another  soul  than  was  deliver'd  me. 
My  anger  melts,  and  I  begin  to  pity  her. 
How  much  a  prince's  ear  may  be  abus'd  !—  [Aside. 
Enjoy,  your  happy  confidence ;  at  more  leisure 
You  may  hear  from  us. 

Wife.  Heaven  preserve  the  queeUi 
And  may  her  heart  be  charitable ! 

i^A.  loublessandhonouryourunworthyservant 

[Exeunt  Wife  and  Path. 

Queen.  My  lord,  did  you  observe  this  ? 

Mont.  Yes,  great  madam, 
And  read  a  noble'spirit,^ which  becomes 
The  wife  of  Chabot !  Their  great  tie  of  marriage 
Is  not  more  strong  upon  them  than  their  virtues. 

Queen.  That  your  opinion  ?  I  thought  your  judg* 
ment 
Against  the  admiral.    Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Mont  Religiously;  a  true,  most  zealous  patriot, 
And  worth  all  royal  favour. 

Queen.  You  amaze  me. 
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Can  you  be  just  youhrelf  tben^  and  advance 
Your  powers  against  him  ? 

Mont.  Such  a  will  be  far 
From  Montmorency.    Pioneers  of  state 
Have  left  no  art  to  gain  me  to  their  faction, 
And  'tis  my  misery  to  be  plac'd  in  such 
A  sphere,  where  I  am  whirl 'd  by  violence 
Of  a  fierce  raging  motion,  and  not  what 
My  own  will  would  incline  me.    I  shall  make 
This  appear,  madam,  if  you  please  to  second 
My  free  speech  with  the  king. 

Queen.  Good  heaven  protect  all ! 
Haste  to  the  king  ;  Justice  her  swift  wing  needs ; 
'Tis  high  time  to  be  good,  when  virtue  bleeds. 

]jExeunt. 

SCENE  n. 
A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter,  on  one  side.  Officers  be/ore  the  Chancellor, 
Judges,  the  Proctor-general,  whispering  with  the 
Chancellor ;  they  take  their  places :  men  enter 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  take  their  places 
prepared  on  one  side  of  the  court — On  the  other 
side,  enter  captain  of  the  Guard,  Chabot  foU 
lowing,  who  is  placed  at  the  bar. 

Chan.  Good  master  Proctor-general,  begin. 

jRroc.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  my  very  good 
lords  the  judges,  and  indeed  to  all  the  worlds  for 
I  will  make  short  work,  since  your  honourable 
ears  need  not  to  be  enlarged,  I  speak  by  a  figure, 
with  prolix  enumeration,  how  infinitely  the  king 
hath  favoured  this  ill-favoured  traitor ;  and  yet  I 
may  worthily  too  insist^  and  prove,  that  no  grace 
hath  been  so  large  and  voluminous  as  this,  that  he 
hath  appointed  such  upright  judges  at  this  time, 
and  the  chief  of  this  triumvirie,  our  chancellor^ 
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by  name  Poyet,  which  deriveth  from  the  Greek  hia 
etymology  from  Poyein,  which  is,  to  make,  to 
create,  to  invent  matter  that  was  never  extant  in 
nature  ;  from  whence  also  is  the  name  and  dignity 
of  Poeta,  which  I  will  not  insist  upon  in  this  place, 
although  I  am  confident  his  lordship  wanteth  no 
faculty  in  making  of  verses.  But  what  addition,  I 
say,  is  it  to  the  nonour  of  this  delinquent,  that  he 
hath  such  a  judge?  a  man  so  learned^  so  full  of 
equity,  so  noble,  so  notable  in  the  progress  of  his 
life,  80  innocent,  in  the  manage  of  his  office  so  in- 
corrupt, in  the  passages  of  state  so  wise,  in  affec- 
tion to  his  country  so  religious,  in  all  his  services 
to  the  king  so  fortunate  and  exploring,  as  envy 
itself  cannot  accuse,  or  malice  vitiate,  whom  all 
lips  will  open  to  commend,  but  those  of  Philip ; 
and  in  their  hearts  will  erect  altars^  and  statues, 
columns,  and  obelisks,  pillars  and  pyramids,  to  the 

rerpetuity  of  his  name  and  memory?  What  shall 
say  ?  but  conclude  for  his  so  great  and  sacred 
service,  both  to  our  king  and  kingdom,  and  for 
their  everlasting  benefit,  there  may  everlastingly 
be  left  here  one  of  his  loins,  one  of  his  loins  ever 
remain,  I  say,  and  stay  upon  this  bench,  to  be  the 
example  of  all  justice,  even  while  the  north  and 
south  star  shall  continue. 

Chan.  You  express  your  oratory,  master  Proctor ; 
I  pray  come  presently  to  the  matter. 

Proc.  Thus,  with  your  lordships  pardon,  I  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  first  thing  I  shall  glance  at  will  be 
worth  your  lordships  reflection,  his  ingratitude  ; 
and  to  whom  ?  to  no  less  person  than  a  king ;  and 
to  what  king  ?  his  own,  and  our  general  sovereign, 
proh  Deutn  atque  hominvm  Jidem ;  a  king,  and 
such  a  king,  the  health,  life,  and  soul  of  us  all, 
whose  very  mention  draws  this  salt  water  from  my 
eyes ;  for  he,  indeed,  is  our  eye,  who  wakes  and 
watches  for  us  when  we  sleep,  and  who  will  not 
sleep  for  him  ?  I  mean  not  sleep,  which  the  philo- 
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sophers  call  a  natural  cessation  of  the  common, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  the  exterior  senses,  caused 
first  and  immediately  by  a  detention  of  spirits^ 
which  can  have  no  communication,  since  the  way 
is  obstructed  by  which  these  spirits  should  com- 
merce, by  vapours  ascending  irom  the  stomach  to 
the  head,  by  which  evaporation  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  are  filled,  through  which  the  animaP  spirits 
to  be  poured  into  the  dwellings  of  the  external 
senses; — but  sleep,  I  take  fdr  death,  which  all 
know  to  be  ultima  linea:  who  will  not  sleep  eter- 
nally for  such  a  king  as  we  enjoy?  If^  therefore, 
in  general^  as  he  is  king  of  us  all,  all  sharing  and 
dividing  the  benefits  of  this  our  sovereign,  none 
should  be  so  ungrateful  as  once  to  murmur  against 
him,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ingratitude  o^ore 
monstrous  in  this  Cbabot?  for  our  Francis  hath 
lov'd,  not  in  general,  and  in  the  crowd  with  other 
subjects,  but  particularly,  this  Philip;  advanced 
him  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  a  statesman,  lodged 
him  in  his  very  heart,  yet,  moMtrum  horrendum, 
even  to  this  Francis  hath  Philip  been  ungrateful. 
Brutus,  the  loved  son,  hath  stabbed  CsBsar  with  a 
bodkin.  Oh,  what  brute  may  be  compared  to  him  I 
and  in  what  particulars  may  this  crime  be  exempli- 
fied? he  hath,  as  we  say,  chopp'd  logic  with  the 
king ;  nay,  to  the  very  teeth  of  his  sovereign,  ad- 
vanced' his  own  gnat-like  merits,  and  justified 
with  Luciferous  pride,  that  his  services  have  de- 
served more  than  all  the  bounty  of  our  munificent 
king  hath  paid  him. 

Chan.  Observe  that^  my  lords. 

Ih'oc.  Nay,  he  hath  gone  further,  and  most 
traiteronsly  hath  committed  outrage  and  impiety 
to  the  king's  own  hand  and  royal  character,  which, 

E resented  to  him  in  a  bill  from  the  whole  council, 
e  most  violently  did  tear  in  pieces,  and  will  do 
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the  very  body  and  person  of  our  king,  if  your  jus- 
tice malie  no  timely  prevention,  and  strilD^  out  the 
serpentine,  teeth  of  this  high,  and  more  than  horri« 
ble  monster. 

Treas.  This  was  enforced  home, 

Proc.  In  the  next  place,  I  will  relate  to  your 
honours  his  most  oruel  exactions  upon  the  subject, 
the  old  vantcouriers  of  rebellions.  In  the  year 
1586  and  37,  this  oppressor,  and  this  extortioner, 
under  pretext  of  his  due  taxation,  being  admiral, 
imposed  upon  certain  fishermen,  (observe,  I  be* 
seech  you,  the  circumstance  of  their  persons,  y£«A- 
ermen^  who,  poor  Johns,  were  embarked  upon  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  fishing  there  for  herrings, 
(which  sonfte  say  is  the  king  of  fishes,)  he  imposed, 
I  say^  twenty  sous,  and  upon  every  boat  six  livres. 
Oh,  intolerable  exaction !  enough  not  only  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  these  miserable  people  from 
their  king,  which^  ipso  facto^  is  high  treason,  but 
an  occasion  of  a  greater  inconvenience,  for  want  of 
due  provision  of  fish  among  the  subjects ;  for  by 
this  might  ensue  a  necessity  of  mortal  sins,  by 
breaking  the  religious  fast  upon  vigils,  embers, 
and  other  days  commanded  by  sacred  authority, 
besides  the  miserable  rut  that  would  follow,  and 
perhaps  contagion,  when  feasting  and  flesh  should 
be  licensed  for  every  carnal  appetite.  I  could  urge 
many  more  particulars  of  his  dangerous^  insatiate^ 
and  boundless  avarice ;  but  the  improvement  of 
his  estate  in  so  few  years,  from  a  private  gentle* 
man's  fortune  to  a  great  duke's  rev^nues,  might 
save  our  sovereign  therein  an.  orator,  to  enforce 
and  prove  faulty,  even  to  giantism,  against  heaven. 

1  Judge.  This  is  but  a  noise  of  words. 

Proc.  To  the  foul  outrages  so  violent^  let  us 
add  bis  commissions  granted  out  of  hi$  own  pre- 
sumed authority,  his  majesty  neither  informed  ^  or 
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respected  ;  his  disloyalties,  infidelities,  contempts^ 
oppreSfidoDS,  extortions^  with  innumerable  abuses, 
offences,  and  forfeits,  both  to  his  majesty's  most 
royal  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  injustices,  tms  unmatchable, 
unjust  delinquent  affecteth  to  be  thought  inculpa- 
ble, and  incomparable  just ;  but  alas,  my  most 
learned  lords,  none  knows  better  than  yourselves, 
how  easy  the  sincerity  of  justk^e  is  pretended,  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  how  common  it  is 
for  him  that  hath  least  colour  of  title  to  it,  to  be 
thought  the  very  substance  and  soul  of  it ;  he  that 
was  never  true  scholar  in  the  least  degree,  longs 
as  a  woman  with  child,  to  be  great  with  scholar; 
she  that  was  never  with  child  longs,  omnibus  vtis  et 
modu,  to  be  got  with  child,  and  will  wear  a 
cushion  to  seem  with  child  ;  and  he  that  was  never 
just,  will  fly  in  the  king's  face  to  be  counted  just, 
though  for  all  he  be  nothing,  but  just  a  traitor. 

Sec.  The  admiral  smiles. 

Judge.  Answer  yourself,  my  lord. 

Chab.  I  shall,  and  briefly : 
The  furious  eloquence  of  my  accuser  hath 
Branch'd  my  offences  heinous  to  the  king, 
And  then  his  subject,  a  most  vast  indictment; 
That  to  the  king  I  have  justified  my  merit 
And  services ;  which  conscience  of  that  truth, 
That  gave  my  actions  life,  when  they  are  questioned, 
I  ought  to  urge  again,  and  do  without 
The  least  part  of  injustice.    For  the  bill, 
A  foul,  and  most  unjust  one,  and  preferred 
'Oainsttheking^shonour,  and  his  subject's  privilege, 
And  with  a  policy  to  betray  my  office 
And  faith  to  both,  1  do  confess  I  tore  it. 
It  being  pressed  immodestly,  but  without 
A  thought  of  disobedience  to  his  name. 
To  whose  mention  I  bow,'  with  humble  reverence, 
And  dare  appeal  to  the  king's  knowledge  of  mc, 
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How  far  I  am  in  soul  from  such  a  rebel. 
For  the  rest,  my  lord,  and  you,  my  honour'd  judges, 
Since  all  this  mountain,  all  this  time  in  labour, 
With  more  than  mortal  fury  'gainst  my  life. 
Hath  brought  forth  nought  but  some  ridiculous 

vermin^ 
I  will  not  wrong  my  right  and  innocence 
With  any  serious  plea  in  my  reply, 
To  frustrate  breath,  and  fight  with  terrible  shadows, 
That  have  been  forg'd  and  forced  against  my  state. 
But  leave  all,  with  my  life,  to  your  free  censures. 
Only  beseeching  all  your  learned  judgments 
Equal  and  pious  conscience  to  weigh. 

Proc.  And  how  this  great  and  mighty  fortune 
hath  exalted  him  to  pride  is  apparent,  not  only  in 
his  braves  and  bearings  to  the  king,  the  fountain 
of  all  this  increase,' but  in  his  contempt  and  scorn 
of  the  subject^  his  vast  expenses  in  buildings,  his 
private  bounties,  above  royal,  to  soldiers  and  scho- 
lars, that  he  may  he  the  general  and  patron,  and 
protector  of  arms  and  arts ;  the  numljer  of  domes- 
tic attendants,  an  army  of  grasshoppers  and  gay 
butterflies,  able  to  devour  the  spring ;  his  glorious 
wardrobes,  his  stable  of  horses,  that  are  prick'd 
with  provender,  and  will  enforce  us  to  weed  up 
our  vineyards,  to  sow  oats  for  supply  of  their  provi* 
sion  ;  his  caroches  shining  with  gold,  and  more 
bright  than  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  wearing  out  the 
pavements ;  nay,  he  is  of  late  so  transcendantly 
proud,  that  men  must  be  his  mules,  and  carry  him 
up  and  down  as  it  were  in  a  procession  for  men  to 
gaze  at  him,  till  their  chines  crack  with  the  weight 
of  his  insupportable  pride ;  and  who  knows  but 
this  may  prove  a  fashion  ?  But  who  groans  for  this, 
[but]  the  subject,  who  murmur,  and  are  ready  to 
begin  a  rebellion,  but  the  tumultuous  sailors  and 
water-rats,  who  run  up  and  down  the  city,  like  an 
overbearing  tempest,  cursing  the  admiral,  who  in 
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duty  ought  to  undo  himself  for  the  general  satisfac* 
tion  of  his  countrymen  ? 

Chab.  The  variety,  and  wonder  now  presented 
To  your  most  noble  notice,  and  the  world's, 
That  all  my  life  and  actions,  and  offices, 
Explor'd  with  all  the  hundred  eyes  of  law, 
Lighted  with  lightning,  shot  out  of  the  wrath 
Of  an  incensed  and  commanding  king, 
And  blown  with  foes,  with  far  more  bitter  winds, 
Than  winter  from  his  eastern  cave  exhales, 
Yet  nothing  found,  but  what  you  all  have  heard^ 
And  then  consider,  if  a  peer  of  state 
Should  be  exposed  to  such  a  wild  arraignment 
For  poor  complaints,  his  fame,  faiths  life,  and  ho- 
nours, 
Rack'd  for  no  more. 

Chan,  No  more?  Good  heaven,  what  say 
My  learned  assistants  I 

1  Judge.  My  lord,  the  crimes  urg'd  here  for  ns 

to  censure 
As  capital,  and  worth  this  high  arraignment, 
To  me  seem  strange,  because  they  do  not  fall 
In  force  of  law,  to  arraign  a  peer  of  state  ; 
For  all  that  law  can  take  into  her  power 
To  sentence,  is  the  exaction  of  the  fishermen. 

2  Judge.  Here  is  no  majesty  violated :  I  consent 

to  what  my 
Brother  has  express'd.  ' 

Chan.  Break  then  in  wonder, 
My  frighted  words  out  of  their  forming  powers. 
That  you  no  more  collect,  from  all  these  forfeits 
That  master  proctor-general  hath  opened. 
With  so  apparent  and  impulsive  learning, 
Against  the  rage  and  madness  of  the  offender, 
And  violate  majesty,  (my  learned  assistants^) 
When  majesty's  affronted  and  defied, 
It  being  compared  with  !  and  in  such  an  onset 
As  leap'd  into  his  throat,  his  life  affrighting ! 
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Be  justified  in  all  insolence  all  subjects, 
If  this  be  so  considered,  and  insult 
Upon  your  privileged  malice !  Is  not  majesty 
Poison'd  in  this  wonder !  and  no  felony  set 
Where  royalty  is  robb'd,  and  [violate]  ! 
Fie,  how  it  fights  with  law,  and  grates  upon 
Her  brain  and  soul^  and  all  the  powers  of  reason  ! — 
Reporter  of  the  process,  shew  the  schedule. 
Afcfc  Here,  ray  good  lord. 

1  Judge.  No  altering  it  in  us. 

2  Judge.  Far  be  it  from  us,  sir« 
Chan.  Here's  silken  justice  1 

It  might  be  altered  ;  mend  your  sentences. 
Both.  Not  we,  my  lord. 
Chan.  Not  you  ?  The  king  shall  know 
You  slight  a  duty  to  his  will  and  safety. 
Give  me  your  pen  ;  it  must  be  capital. 

1  Judge.  Make  what  you  please^  my  lord ;  our 

doom  shall  stand. 
Chan.  Thus  I  subscribe :  now,  at  your  perils, 

follow. 
Both.    Perils,  my  lord?   threats  in  the  king's 

free  justice? 
Treas.  I  am  amaz'd  they  can  be  so  remiss. 
Sei\  Merciful  men,  pitiful  judges,  certain. 

1  Judge.  Subscribe  ;  it  matters  nothing,  being 

constrained. 
On  this  side,  and  on  this  side,  this  capital  /, 
Both  which  together  put,  import  plain  Vi; 
And  witness  we  are  forced. 

2  Judge.  Enough  ; 

It  will  acquit  us,  when  we  make  it  known. 
Our  names  are  forced. 

Chan.  If  traitorous  pride 
Upon  the  royal  person  of  a  king 
Were  sentenced  unfeloniously  before, 
I'll  burn  my  books,  and  be  a  judge  no  more. 

Both.  Here  are  our  hands  subscribed* 
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Chan.  Why  so ;  it  joys  me, 
You  have  reforra'd  your  justice  and  your  judgment. 
Now  have  you  done  like  judges  and  learned  law- 
yers; 
The  king  shall  thank,  and  honour  yon  for  this. — 
Notary,  read. 

Not.   Wey  by  his  sacred  mc^esty  appointed 
JudffeSj  upon  due  trial,  and  examination 
Of  Philip  Chaboty  admired  of  Prance, 
Declare  him  guilty  of  high  treasons^  Sfc. 

Chan.  Now,  captain  of  the  guard,  secure  his 
person  9 
Till  the  king  signify 

His  pleasure  for  his  death.    This  day  is  happy 
To  France,  thus  rescued  from  the  vile  devourer. 

[A  shout  within. 
Hark !  how  the  votes  applaud  their  blest  deliver* 

ance! 
You  that  so  late  did  right  and  conscience  boast. 
Heaven's  mercy  now  implore,  the  king's  is  lost. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT   IV.    SCENE   I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  and  Montmorency. 

King.  You  raise  my  thoughts  to  wonder,  that 
you,  madam^ 
And  you,  my  lord,  unite  your  force  to  plead 
r  the  admiral's  behalf:  this  is  not  that 
Language  you  did  express,  when  the  torn  bill 
Was  late  pretended  to  us  ;  it  was  then 
Defiance  to  our  high  prerogative, 
The  act  of  him  whose  proud  heart  would  rebel, 
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Add,  arm'd  with  faction^  too  soon  attempt 
To  tear  my  crown  off. 

Queen.  I  was  ignorant 
Then  of  his  worth,  and  heard  but  the  report 
Of  his  accusers  and  his  enemies, 
Who  never  mention  in  his  character 
Shadows  of  any  virtue  in  those  men 
They  would  depress  :  like  crows,  and  carrion  birds,^ 
They  fly  o'er  flowery  meads,  clear  springs,  fair 

gardens, 
And  stoop  at  carcasses.    For  your  own  honour, 
Pity  poor  Chabot. 

fCing.  Poor,  and  a  colossus ! 
What  could  so  lately  straddle  o'er  a  province ! 
Can  he  be  fallen  so  low  and  miserable^ 
To  want  my  pity,  who  breaks  forth  like  day. 
Takes  up  all  people's  eyes  and  admiration  % 
It  cannot  be.    He  bath  a  princely  wife  too. 

Queen.  I  interpose  not  often,  sir,  or  press  you 
With  unbecoming  importunity. 
To  serve  the  profitable  ends  of  others. 
Conscience,  and  duty  to  yourself,  enforce 
My  present  mediation  ;  you  have  given 
The  health  of  your  own  state  away,  unless 
Wisdom  in  time  recover  him. 

King.  If  he  prove 
No  adulterate  gold,  trial  confirms  his  value. 

Queen.  Although  it  hold  in  metal,  gracious  sir, 
Such  fiery  examination,  and  the  furnace 

*  Uke  crows  and  carrion  birds,  &c.]  Here  Shirley  had  certainly 
an  eye  to  the  following  lines  in  Peele's  David  and  Bethsabe: 
"  Like  as  the  faXal  raven,  that  in  his  voice 
Carries  the  dreadful  summons  of  our  deaths. 
Flies  by  the  fair  Arabian  spiceries. 
Her  pleasant  gardens,  and  delightsome  parks. 
Seeming  to  curse  them  with  his  hoarse  exclaims. 
And  yet  doth  stoop  with  hungry  violence 
Upon  a  piece  of  hateful  carrion.*' 
See  Peele's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S.  ed.  1899.     D. 
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May  waste  a  heart  that's  faithful,  and  together 
With  that  you  call  the  feces,  somethio^  of 
The  precious  substance  may  be  hazarded. 

King.   Why,  3'ou  are  the  chief  engine  raisM 
aeainst  him, 
And  in  tne  world's  creed  labour  most  to  sink  him, 
That  in  his  fitll  and  absence,  every  beam 
May  shine  on  you,  and  only  K>ld  your  fortune. 
Your  difference  is  the  ground  of  his  arraignment ; 
Nor  were  we  unsolicited  by  you, 
To  have  your  bill  confirni'd ;  from  that,  that  spring. 
Came  all  these  mighty  and  impetuous  waves, 
With  which  he  now  must  wrestle  ;  if  the  strength 
Of  his  own  innocence  can  break  the  storm, 
Truth  will  not  lose  her  servant,  her  wings  cover  him. 
He  must  obey  his  fate. 

Monl.  1  would  not  have 
It  lie  upon  my  fame,  that  I  should  be 
Mentioned  in  story  his  unjust  supplanter. 
For  your  whole  kingdom.    I  have  been  abused, 
And  made  believe  my  suit  was  just  and  necessary. 
My  walks  have  not  been  safe,  my  closet  prayers. 
But  some  plot  has  pursued  me,  by  some  great  ones 
Against  your  noble  admiral :  they  have  frighted 
My  fancy  into  my  dreams  with  their  close  whispers, 
How  to  uncemeot  your  affections. 
And  render  him  the  fable,  and  the  scorn 
Of  France. 

Queen.  Brave  Montmorency! 

King.  Are  you  serious  ? 

lUant  Have  I  a  soul,  or  gratitude,  to  acknowledge 
Myself  your  creature,  dignified  and  honoured 
By  your  high  favours?  with  an  equal  truth 
I  must  declare  the  justice  of  your  admiral, 
(In  what  my  thoughts  are  conscious,)  and  will 

rather 
Give  up  my  claim  to  birth^  title,  and  offices. 
Be  thrown  from  your  warm  smile,  the  top  and  crown 
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Of  subjects'  happinesS)  tha,li  be  bribed  with  ^11 
Their  glories  to  the  guilt  of  Chabot's  ruiu. 

King.  Come,  come ;  you  overact  this  passion^ 
And  if  it  be  not  policy,  it  tastes 
Too  green,  and  wants  some  counsel  to  mature  it ; 
His  fall  prepares  your  triumph. 

Mont  It  confirms 
My  shame  alive^  and,  buried,  will  corrupt 
My  very  dust,  make  our  house- genius  groan 
And  fright  the  honest  marble  from  my  ashes. 
His  Jail  prepare  my  triumf^  !  turn  me  first 
A  naked  exile  to  the  world. 

King.  No  more ; 
Take  heed  you  banish  not  yourself;  be  wise, 
And  let  not  too  much  zeal  devour  your  reason. 

Enter  A%  ALL 

Asall.  Your  admiral 
Is  condemned,  sir. 

King.  Ha!  strange!    No  matter; 
Leave  us.  [ejPttAsail.J — A  great  man,  I  see,  may  be 
As  soon  despatched,  as  a  common  subject. 

Qfieen.  No  mercy  then  for  Chabot. 

Enter  Wife  and  Father. 

Wife.  From  whence  came 
That  sound  of  Chabot?   Then  we  are  all  undone. 
Oh,  do  not  hear  the  queen,  she  is  no  friend 
To  my  poor  lord,  but  made  against  his  life, 
Which  hath  too  .many  enemies  already ! 
JUont  Poor  soul !  she  thinks  the  queen  is  still 
against  him. 
Who  employeth  all  her  powers  to  preserve  him. 
Fatk  Say  you  so,  my  lord! — Daughter,  the 

queen's  our  friend. 
Wife.  Why  do  you  mock  my  sorrow  ?  cab  you 
flatter 
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Your  own  grief  so?    Be  just,  and  bear  me,  sir. 
And  do  not  sacrifice  a  subject's  blood 
To  appease  a  wrathful  queen.    Let  mercy  shine 
Upon  your  brow,  and  heaven  will  pay  it  back 
Upon  your  soul :  be  deaf  to  all  her  prayers. 

King.  Poor  hearty  she  knows  not  what  she  has 
desir'd. 

Wife.  I  beg  my  Cbabot^s  life ;  my  sorrows  yet 
Have  not  destroyed  my  reason. 

King.  He  is  in  the  power  of  my  laws,  not  mine. 

Wife.  Then  you  have  no  power, 
And  are  but  the  empty  shadow  of  a  king. 
To  whom  is  it  resigned  1    Where  shall  I  beg 
The  forfeit  life  of  one  condemned  by  law*s 
Too  partial  doom  ? 

Kina.  You  hear  he  is  condemned,  then  ? 

Fam.  My  son  is  condemned,  sir. 

King.  You  know  for  what  too  ? 

Fath.  What  the  judges  please  to  call  it ; 
But  they  have  given't  a  name,  treason,  they  say. 

Queen,  I  must  not  be  denied. 

King.  I  must  deny  you. 

Wtfe.  Be  blest  for  ever  for't 

Queen.  Grant  then  to  her. 

King.  Chabot,  condemned  by  law  ? 

Fain.  But  you  have  power 
To  change  the  rigour ;  in  your  breast  there  is 
A  chancellor  above  it.    1  ne^er  had 
A  suit  before  ;  but  my  knees  join  with  her's 
To  implore  your  royal  mercy  to  her  lord, 
And  take  his  cause  to  your  examination  ; 
It  cannot  wrong  your  judges,  if  they  have 
Been  steered  by  conscience. 

Mont.  It  will  fame  your  justice. 

King.  I  cannot  be  prescribed ;  you  kneel  in  vain. 
Tou  labour  to  betrav  me  with  your  tears 
To  a  treason  above  his,  'gainst  my  own  laws. 
Look  to  the  lady. 
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Re-enter  Asall. 

Asall,  Sir,  the  chancellor. 

King.  Adroit  him. — Leave  us  all. 

lEweunt  all  but  King. 

Enter  Chancellor. 

How  now,  my  lord  ? 

You  have  lost  no  time ;  and  how  thrive  the  pro- 
ceedings ? 

Chan.  'Twas  fit,  my  gracious  sovereign,  time 
should  leave 
His  motion,  made  in  all  affairs  beside, 
And  spend  his  wings  only  in  speed  of  this. 

King.  You  have  shew'd  diligence ;  and  what's 
become 
Of  our  most  curious  justicer,  the  admiral  ? 

Chan.  Condemn'd,  sir,  utterly,  and  all  hands  set 
To  his  conviction. 

King.  And  for  faults  most  foul  ? 

Chan.  More  than  most  impious  :  but  the  applau- 
sive issue, 
Struck  by  the  concourse  of  your  ravish'd  subjects 
For  joy  of  your  free  justice,  if  there  were 
No  other  cause  to  assure  the  sentence  just, 
Were  proof  convincing. 

King.  Now  then  he  sees  clearly 
That  men  perceive  how  vain  his  justice  was, 
And  scorn  him  for  the  foolish  net  he  wore 
To  hide  his  nakedness.     Is't  not  a  wonder. 
That  men's  ambitions  should  so  blind  their  reason, 
To  affect  shapes  of  honesty,  and  take  pride 
Rather  in  seeming,  than  in  being  just? 

Chan.  Seeming  has  better  fortune  to  attend  it, 
Than  being  sound  at  heart,  and  virtuous. 

King.  Profess  all !  nothing  do,  like  those  that  live 
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By  looking  to  the  lamps  of  holy  temples. 
Who  still  are  busy  taking  off  their  snuffs, 
But  for  their  profit  sake  will  add  no  oil ! 
So  these  will  check  and  sentence  every  fame, 
The  blaze  of  riotous  blood  doth  cast  in  others, 
And  in  themselves  leave  the  fume  most  offensive. 
But  he  to  do  this, more  deceives  my  judgment 
Than  all  the  rest,  whose  nature  I  have  sounded. 

Chan.  1  know,  sir,  and  have  prov'd  it 

King.  Well,  my  lord, 
To  omit  circumstance,  I  highly  thank  you 
For  this  late  service  you  have  done  me  here, 
Which  is  so  great  and  meritorious^ 
That  with  my  ablest  power  I  scarce  can  quit  you. 

Chan.  Your  sole  acceptance,  (my  dread  sove- 
reign,) 
I  more  rejbice  in,  than  in  all  the  fortunes 
That  ever  chanc'd  me.    But  when  may  it  please 
Your  highness  to  order  the  execution  ? 
The  haste  thus  far  hath  spar'd  no  pinions. 

King.  No,  my  lord,  your  care 
Hath  tnerein  much  deserv'd. 

Chan.  But  where  proportion 
Is  kept  to  th'  end  in  things,  at  start  so  happy. 
That  end  set  on  the  crown. 

King.  I'll  speed  it  therefore. 

Chan.  Your  thoughts  direct  it ;  they  are  win2:'d. 

[Exit. 

King.  I  joy 
This  boldness  is  condemn *d,  that  I  may  pardon, 
And  therein  get  some  ground  in  his  opinion, 
By  so  much  bounty  as  saves  his  life  ; 
And,  methinks,  that  weigh'd  more,  should  sway 

the  balance 
' Twixt  me  and  him,  held  by  his  own  free  justice ; 
For  I  could  never  find  him  obstinate 
In  any  mind  he  held,  when  once  he  saw 
Th'  error  with  which  be  laboured ;  and  since  now 
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He  Deeds  must  feel  it,  I  admit  no  doubt 
But  that  his  alteration  will  beget 
Another  sense  of  things  'twixt  him  and  mie. — 
Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Asall* 

Go  to  the  captain  of  my  guard,  and  will  him 
To  attend  his  condemned  prisoner  to  me  instantly. 
Asall.  I  shall,  sir.  [Ea^ 

Enter  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

King.  My  lords,  you  were  spectators  of  our  ad^ 

miraL 
Treas.  And  hearers  too  of  his  most  just  convic* 

tion^ 
In  which  we  witnessed  over-weight  enough 
In  your  great  bounties,  and,  as  they  ttiu^re  were 

weigh'd. 
With  all  the  feathers  of  his  boat»ted  merits. 

King.  Has  felt  a  scorching  trial ;  and*  the  test 
(That  holds  fire's  utmost  force,)  we  must  giw 

metals 
That  will  not  with  the  hammer,  and  the  melting, 
Confess  their  truth ;  and  this  same  sense  of  feeling, 
(Being  ground  to  all  the  senses,)  hath  one  key 
More  than  the  rest  to  let  in  through  them  all, 
The  mind's  true  apprehension,  that  thence  takes 
Her  first  convey'd  intelligence.    I  long 
To  see  this  man  of  confidence  again. 
How  think  you,  lords,  will  Chabot  look  on  me^ 
Now  spoil'd  of  the  integrity  he  boasted  ? 

Sec.  It  were  too  much  honour  to  vouchsafe  your 

sight. 
Treas.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  but  be  that  huth 

offended 
In  such  a  height  against  your  crown  and  person. 
Will  want  no  impudence  to  look  upon  you. 
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Re-enter  Asali;.,  with  Captain  and  Chabot. 

Capt.  SiTj  I  had  charge  given  me  by  this  gen- 
tleman, 
To  bring  your  condemn'd  prisoner  to  your  presence. 
King.  You  have  done  well ;  and  tell  the  queen, 
and  our 
Lord  constable^  we  desire  their  presence ;  bid 
Our  admiral's  lady,  and  her  father  too, 
Attend  us  here  :  they  are  but  new  withdrawn. 
AsalL  I  shall^  sir.  [^Exit 

Trecut.  Do  you  observe  this  confidence  ? 
He  stands  as  all  his  trial  were  a  dream. 

Sec.  He'll  find  the  horror  waking.     The  king's 
troubled : 
Now  for  a  thunder-clap.    The  queen  and  constable. 

Re-enter  Queen,  Montmorency,  Wife,  and 
Father. 

Txeag.  I  do  not  like  their  mixture. 

^ing.  My  lord  admiral, 
You  made  it  your  desire  to  have  this^  trial, 
That  late  hath  pass'd  upon  you ; 
And  now  you  feel  how  vain  is  too  much  faith 
And  flattery  of  yourself,  as  if  your  breast 
Were  proof 'gainst  all  invasion  ;    'tis  so  slight 
You  see  it  lets  in  death;  what's  past,  hath  been 
To  satisfy  your  insolence ;  there  remains 
That  now  we  serve  our  own  free  pleasure ;  there-* 

fore, 
By  that  most  absolute  power,  with  which  all  right 
Put»  in  my  hands,  these  issues,  turns,  and  changes, 
I  here,  in  ear  of  all  these,  pardon  all 
Your  faults  and  forfeits,  whatsoever  censur'd, 
Again  advancing,  and  establishing 
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Your  person  in  all  fulness  of  that  state 
That  ever  you  enjoy'd  before  th'  attainder. 

Treas.  Wonderful !  pardon'd  ! 

Wife.  Heaven  preserve  the  king ! — 

Queen.  Who  for  this  will  deserve  all  time  to 
honour  him. 

Mont.  And  live  kings'  best  example. 

Fath.  Son,  you're  pardon'd  ; 
Be  sure  you  look  hereafter  well  about  you. 

Chab.  Vouchsafe,  great  sir,  to  assure  me  what 
you  said ; 
You  nam'd  my  pardon. 

King.  And  again  declare  it. 
For  all  crimes  past,  of  what  nature  soever. 

Chab.  You  cannot  pardon  me,  sir. 

Kina.  How's  that,  Philip  ? 

ChaS.  It  is  a  word  carries  too  much  relation 
To  an  offence^  of  which  I  am  not  guilty  I 
And  I  must  still  be  bold,  where  truth  still  arms, 
In  spite  of  all  those  frowns  that  would  deject  mc, 
To  say,  1  need  no  pardon. 

King.  Ha!  how's  this? 

Fath.  He's  mad  with  over  joy,  and  answers 
nonsense. 

King.  Why,  tell  me,  Chabot,  are  not  you  con- 
demn'd? 

Chab.  Yes,  and  that  justifies  me  much  the  more ; 
For  whatsoever  false  report  hath  brought  you, 
I  was  condemn'd  for  nothing  that  could  reach 
To  prejudice  my  life,  my  goods,  or  honour. 
As  first  in  firmness  of  my  conscience 
I  confidently  told  you  ;  not,  alas  ! 
Presuming  on  your  slender  thread  of  favour^ 
Or  pride  of  fortunate  and  courtly  boldness, 
But  what  my  faith  and  justice  bade  me  trust  to, 
For  none  of  all  your  learned  assistant  judges, 
With  all  the  malice,  of  my  crimes  could  urge 
Or  felony  or  hurt  of  sacred  power. 
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King.  Do  any  hear  this  but  myself? — ^My  lords, 
This  roan  still  justifies  his  innocence. 
What  prodigies  are  these?    Have  not  our  laws 
Pass'd  on  his  actions?  have  not  equal  judges 
Certified  his  arraignment,  and  him  guilty 
Of  capital  treason  ?  and  yet  do  I  hear 
Chabot  accuse  all  these,  and  quit  himself? 

Treas.  It  does  appear  distraction,  sir. 

King.  Did  we 
Seem  so  indulgent  to  propose  our  free 
And  royal  pardon,  without  suit  or  prayer, 
To  meet  with  his  contempt? 

Sec.  Unheard  of  impudence ! 

Chab.  I  were  malicious  to  myself,  and  desperate, 
To  force  untruths  upon  my  soul,  and  when 
*T\s  clear,  to  confess  a  shame  to  exercise 
Your  pardon,  sir.    Were  1  so  foul  and  monstrous 
As  I  am  given  to  you,  you  would  commit 
A  sin  next  mine,  by  wronging  your  own  mercy, 
To  let  me  draw  out  impious  breath :  it  will 
Release  your  wonder,  if  you  give  command 
To  see  your  process  ;  and  if  it  prove  other 
Than  I  presume  to  inform,  tear  me  in  pieces. 

King,  Go  for  the  process,  and  the  chancellor, 
With  the  assistant  judges,  [exit  Asall.!^ — I  thank 

heaven » 
That  with  all  these  enforcements  of  distraction, 
My  reason  stays  so  clear  to  hear,  and  answer, 
And  to  direct  a  message.    This  inversion 
Of  all  the  loyalties,  and  true  deserts 
That  I  believed  I  governed  with  till  now 
Id  my  choice  lawyers  and  chief  counsellors, 
Is  able  to  shake  all  my  frame  of  reason, 

Chab.  I  am  much  griev'd. 

King.  No  more  ;  I  do  incline 
To  think  I  am  abused,  my  laws  betray'd 
And  wrested  to  the  purpose  uf  my  judges. 
This  confidence  in  Chabot  turns  my  judgment : 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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This  was  too  wild  a  way  to  make  his  merits 
Stoop,  and  acknowledge  my  superior  bounties, 
That  it  doth  raise,  and  fix  them  past  my  art, 
To  shadow  all  the  shame  and  forfeit's  mine. 

Re-enter  Asall,  with  Chancellor  and  Judges. 

AsalL  The  chancellor  and  judges,  sir. 

TreM.  I  like  not 
This  passion  in  the  king :  the  queen  and  constable 
Are  of  that  side. 

King.  My  lord,  you  dare  appear  then? 

Chan.  Dare,  sirl  I  hope — 

King.  Well  done ;  hope  still,  and  tell  me. 
Is  not  this  man  condemn'd  ? 

Chan.  Strange  question,  sir! 
The  process  will  declare  it,  sign'd  with  all 
These  my  assistant  brothers'  reverend  hands. 
To  his  conviction  in  a  public  trial. 

King.  You  said  for  foul  and  monstrous  facts 
prov'd  by  him  ? 

Chan.  The  very  words  are  there,  sir.    ^ 

King.  But  the  deeds 
I  look  for,  sir ;  name  me  but  one  that's  monstrous. 

Chan.  His  foul  comparisons,  and  affronts  of  you, 
To  me  seem'd  monstrous. 

King.  I  told  you  them,  sir ; 
Nor  were  they  any  that  your  so  vast  knowledge, 
Being  a  man  studied  in  him,  could  produce 
And  prove  as  clear  as  heaven  :  you  warranted 
To  make  appear  such  treasons  in  the  admiral, 
'As  never  alt  law's  volumes  yet  had  sentenc'd. 
And  France  should  look  on,  having  'scap'd,  with 

wonder. 
What  in  this  nature  hath  been  clearly  prov'd 
In  his  arraignment? 

1  Judge.  Nothing,  that  we  heard. 
In  slenderest  touch  urg'd  by  your  advocate. 
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King.  Dare  you  affirm  this  too  1 

2  Judge.  Most  confidently. 

King.,  No  base  corruptions  charg'd  upon  him? 

1  Judge.  None,  sir. 

Treas.  This  argues  Ch^bot  has  corrupted  him. 

Sec.  I  do  not  like  this. 

1  Judge.  The  sum  of  all 
Was  urg'd  to  prove  your  admiral  corrupt, 
Was  an  exaction  of  his  officers, 
Of  twenty  sous  taken  from  the  fishermen, 
For  every  boat  that  fish'd  the  Norman  coast. 

King.  And  was  this  all 
The  mountains  and  the  marvels  promisM  me, 
To  be  in  clear  proof  made  against  the  life 
Of  our  so  hated  admiral? 

Judges.  All,  sir, 
Upon  our  lives  and  consciences. 

Chan.  I  am  blasted. 

King.   How  durst  you  then  subscribe  to  his 
conviction. 

1  Judge.  For  threats  by  my  lord  chancellor  on 

the  bench, 
Affirming  that  your  majesty  would  have  it 
Made  capital  treason,  or  account  us  traitors. 

2  Judge.  Yet,  sir,  we  did  put  to  our  names  with 

this 
Interposition  of  a  note  in  secret 
In  these  two  letters  Fand  /,  to  shew 
We  were  enforced  to  what  we  did,  which  then 
In  law  is  nothing. 

Faih.  How  do  you  feel,  your  lordship? 
Did  you  not  find  some  stuffing  in  your  head  ? 
Your  brain  should  have  been  purg'd. 

Chan,  I  fall  to  pieces. 
Would  they  had  rotted  on  the  bench ! 

King.  And  so  you  sav'd  the  peace  of  that  high 
court, 
Which  otherwise  his  impious  rage  bad  broken  ; 

L2 
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But  thus  am  I  by  his  malicious  arts 
A  party  rendered,  and  most  tyrannous  spur 
To  all  the  open  course  of  his  base  envies, 
A  forcer  of  my  judges,  and  a  thirst 
Of  my  nobility's  blood,  and  all  by  one 
I  trusted,  to  make  clear  my  love  of  justice. 

Chan.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let  all  my  zeal 
To  serve  your  virtues,  with  a  sacred  value 
Made  of  your  royal  state,  to  virhich  each  least 
But  shade  of  violence  in  any  subject, 
Doth  provoke  certain  death-;- 

King.  Death  on  thy  name 
And  memory  for  ever!    One  command 
Our  advocate  attend  us  presently. 
Asall.  He  waits  here. 

King^  But  single  death  shall  not  excuse;  thy 
skin, 
Torn  o'er  thine  ears,  and  what  else  can  be  inflicted, 
If  thy  life,  with  the  same  severity 
Dissected,  cannot  stand  so  many  fires. 

rp  *     T  Be  merciful;  great  sir.        [They  kneel 

King.  Yet  more  amaze ! 
Is  there  a  knee  in  all  the  world  beside. 
That  any  human  conscience  can  let  bow 
For  him  ?  You're  traitors  all  that  pity  him. 

Trecis.  This  is  no  time  to  move. 

King.  Yet  'twas  my  fault 
To  trust  this  wretch,  whom  I  knew  fierce  and 

proud. 
With  forms  of  tongue  and  learning.    What  a  pri- 
soner 
Is  pride  of  the  whole  flood  of  man  !  for,  as 
A  human  seed  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
And  fair  contemperature  extracted  from 
All  our  best  faculties,  so  the  seed  of  all 
Man's  sensual  frailty  may  be  said  to  abide, 
And  have  their  confluence  in  only  pride  ; 
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It  stupifies  man's  reason  so,  and'dulls 
True  sense  of  any  thing,  but  what  may  fall 
In  his  own  glory,  quenches  all  the  spirits 
That  light  a  man  to  honour  and  true  goodness. 
AsaU.  Your  advocate. 

ErUer  Advocate. 

King.  Come  hither. 

A(h>.  My  most  gracious  sovereign. 

Chab.  Madam,  you  infinitely  oblige  our  duty; 

Qti^en.  I  was  too  long  ignorant  of  your  worth, 
my  lord, 
And  this  sweet  lady's  virtue. 

Wife.  Both  your  servants. 

Chab.  I  never  had  a  fear  of  the  king's  justice, 
And  yet  I  know  not  what  creeps  o'er  my  heart, 
And  leaves  an  ice  beneath  it. — My  lord  chancellor. 
You  have  my  forgiveness ;  but  implore  heaven's 

pardon, 
For  wrongs  to  equal  justice  ;  you  shall  want 
No  charity  of  mine  to  mediate 
To  the  kinff  for  you. 

Ckan.  Horror  of  my  soul 
Confounds  my  gratitude. 

Mont.  To  me  now  most  welcome. 

Adv.  It  was  my  allegiance,  sir,  I  did  enforce, 
But  by  directions  of  your  chancellor ; 
It  was  my  office  to  advance  your  cause 
'Gainst  all  the  world,  which,  when  I  leave  to  exe- 
cute, 
Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  a  most  raw  advocate. 

King.  You  see  my  chancellor. 
Adv.  He  has  an  ill  look  with  him. 

King.  It  shall  be  your  province  now,  on  our 
behalf, 
To  urge  what  can  in  justice  be  against  him ; 
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His  riot  on  our  laws,  and  corrupt  actious 
Will  give  you  scope  and  field  enough. 

Adv.  And  I 
Will  play  my  law  prize ;  never  fear  it,  sir. 
He  shall  be  guilty  of  what  you  please.  I  am  studied 
In  him,  sir ;  I  will  squeeze  his  villainies, 
And  urge  his  acts  so  home  into  his  bowels^ 
The  force  of  it  shall  make  him  hang  himself, 
And  save  the  laws  a  labour. 

King.  Judges,  for  all 
The  poisonous  outrage  that  this  viper  spilt 
On  all  my  royal  freedom  and  my  empire, 
As  making  all  but  servants  to  his  malice, 
I  will  have  you  revise  the  late  arraignment ; 
And  for  those  worthy  reasons  that  already 
Affect  you  for  my  admiral's  acquittal, 
Employ  your  justice  on  this  chancellor.     Away 

with  him ! — 
Arrest  him^  captain  of  my  guard,  to  answer 
All  that  due  course  of  law  against  him  can 
Charge  both  his  acts  and  life. 

Capt.  I  do  arrest  thee, 
Poyet,  lord  chancellor,  in  his  highness'  name^ 
To  answer  all  that  equal  course  of  law 
Can  charge  thy  acts  and  life  with. 
Chan.  I  obey. 
King.  How  false  a  heart  corruption  has !  how 

base, 
Without    true  worth,  are    all  these  earth-bred 

glories ! — 
Oh^  blessed  Justice !  by  which  all  things  stand, 
That  stills  the  thunder,  and  makes  lightning  sink 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven  amaz'd,  and  cannot  strike, 
Being  proved  so  now  in  wonder  of  this  man, 
The  object  of  men's  hate,  and  heaven's  bright  love ; 
And,  as  in  cloudy  days,  we  see  the  sun 
Glide  over  turrets,  temples,  richest  fields, 
All  those  left  dark,  and  slighted  in  his  way, 
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And  on  the  wretched  plight  of  some  poor  shed. 
Pours  all  the  glories  of  his  golden  head ; 
So  heavenly  virtue,  on  this  envied  lord 
Points  all  his  graces,  that  I  may  distinguish 
Him  better  from  the  world. 

Treas.  You  do  him  right 

King.    But   away,  judges!    and    pursue    the 
arraignment 
Of  this  polluted  chancellor  with  that  swiftness 
His  fury  wing*d  against  my  admiral ; 
And  be  you  cdl,  that  sate  on  him,  compurgators 
Of  me  against  this  false  judge. 

Judges.  We  are  so. 

King.  Be  you  two  join'd  in  the  commission, 
And  nothing  nrg'd  but  justly,  of  me  learning 
This  one  more  lesson  out  of  the  events 
Of  these  affairs  now  past:  that  whatsoever 
Charge  or  commission  judges  have  from  us, 
They  ever  make  their  aim  ingenuous  justice, 
Not  partial  for  reward,  or  swelling  favour. 
To  which,  if  your  kin^  steer  you,  spare  to  obey ; 
For  when  his  troubled  blood  is  clear  and  calm, 
He  will  repent  that  he  pursued  his  rage. 
Before  his  pious  law,  and  hold  that  judge 
Unworthy  of  his  place,  that  lets  his  censure 
Float  in  the  waves  of  an  imagined  favour; 
This  shipwrecks  in  the  haven,  and  but  wounds 
Their  consciences  that  soothe  the  soon-ebb'd  hu- 
mours 
Of  their  incensed  king. 

King.  Come,  Philip,  shine  thy  honour  now&reveri 
For  this  short  temporal  eclipse  it  suffered 
By  th'  interpos'd  desire  I  had  to  try  thee, 
Nor  let  the  thought  of  what  is  past  afflict  thee. 
For  my  unkindness  ;  live  still  circled  here, 
The  bright  intelligence  of  our  royal  sphere.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Montmorency,  and  Father. 

QMeen.  The  admiral  sick? 

Path.  With  danger  at  the  heart ; 
I  came  to  tell  the  king. 

Mont.  He  never  had 
More  reason  in  his  soul,  to  entertain 
All  the  delights  of  health. 

Path.  I  fear,  my  lord. 
Some  apprehension  of  the  king's  unkindne«$s, 
By  giving  up  his  person  and  his  offices 
To  the  law's  gripe  and  search,  is  ground  of  his 
Sadchange ;  the  greatest  souls  are  thus  ofl  wounded ; 
If  he  vouchsafe  his  presence,  it  may  quicken 
His  fast  decaying  spirits,  and  prevent 
The  hasty  ebb  of  life. 

Queen.  The  king  is  now 
Fraught  with  the  joy  of  his  fresh  preservation  ; 
The  news  so  violent  let  into  his  ear, 
May  have  some  dangerous  effect  in  him ; 
I  would  not  counsel,  sir,  to  that. 

FaA.  With  greater  reason 
I  may  suspect  they'll  spread,  my  lord,  and,  as 
A  river,  lift  his  curl'd  and  impetuous  waves 
Over  the  banks^  by  confluence  of  streams 
That  fill  and  swell  their^  channel ;  for  by  this  time 
He  has  the  addition  of  Allegre's  suffering. 
His  honest  servant,  whom  I  met,  though  feeble 
And  worn  with  torture^  going  to  congratulate 
His  msLster's  safety. 

«  th&r']     Old  copy  "  herr     D. 
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Queen.  It  seems  he  much 
*  Affected  that  Allegre. 

Mani.  There  will  be 
But  a  sad  interview  and  dialogue. 

Queen.  Does  he  keep  his  bed? 

Path.  In  that  alone 
He  shews  a  fortitude ;  he  will  move  and  walk) 
He  says,  while  his  own  strength  or  others  can 
Support  him,  wishing  he  might  stand  and  look 
His  destiny  in  the  face  at  the  last  summons, 
Not  sluggishly  exhale  his  soul  in  bed 
With  indulgence,  and  nice  flattery  of  his  limbs. 

Queen,  Can  he  in  this  shew  spirit,  and  want  force 
To  wrestle  with  a  thought? 

Fath.  Oh,  madam,  madam  ! 
We  may  have  proof  against  the  sword,  and  tyranny 
Of  boisterous  war  that  threatens  us  ;  but  when 
Kings  frown,  a  cannon  mounted  in  each  eye, 
Shoot  death  to  apprehension  ere  their  fire 
And  force  approach  us. 

Enter  King. 

Mont.  Here's  the  king. 

Queen.  No  words 
To  interrupt  his  quiet. 

Path,  ril  begone  then. 

King.  Our  admiral's  father!  call  him  back. 

Queen.  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  them.         [Exit* 

Mont.  Sir,  be  prudent. 
And  do  not,  for  your  son,  fright  the  king's  health. 

[Exit. 

King.  What,  have  they  left  us  ?— How  does  my 
admiral? 

Path.  1  am  forbid  to  tell  you,  sir. 

King.  By  whom  ? 

Path.  The  queen,  and  my  lord  constable. 
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King.  Are  there 
Remaining  seeds  of  faction  ?    Have  they  souls 
Not  yet  convinc'd  i*  the  truth  of  Chabot's  honour, 
Clear  as  the  crystal  heaven,  and  'hove  the  reach 
Of  imitation? 

Fath.  'Tis  their  care  of  you, 
And  no  thought  pi^judicial  to  my  son. 

King.  Their  care  of  me  ? 
How  can  the  knowledge  of  my  admiraFs  state 
Concern  their  fears  of  me?    I  see  their  envy 
Of  Chabot's  happiness,  whose  joy  to  be 
Render'd  so  pure  and  genuine  to  the  world 
Doth  grate  upon  their  conscience,  and  affiright 

them. 
But  let  them  vex^  and  bid  my  Chabot  still 
Exalt  his  hearty  and  triumph ;  h^  shall  have 
The  access  of  our's ;  the  kingdom  shall  put  on 
Such  joys  for  him,  as  she  would  boast  to  celebrate 
Her  own  escape  from  ruin. 

Fath,  He  is  not  in  state  to  hear  my  sad  news, 
I  perceive.  [^Aside. 

King.  That  countenance  is  not  right,  it  does  not 
answer 
What  I  expect ; 
Say,  how  is  my  admiral  ? 
The  truth,  upon  thy  life. 

FaA.  To  secure  his,  I  would  you  had. 

King.  Ha?  who  durst  oppose  him  ? 

Fath.  One  that  hath  power  enough  hath  prac- 
tised on  him, 
And  made  his  great  heart  stoop. 

King.  I  will  revenge  it 
With  crushing  that  rebellious  power  to  nothing. 
Name  him. 

Fath.  He  was  his  friend. 

King.  A  friend  to  malice ;  his  own  black  im- 
posthume* 
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Burn  his  blood  up !  What  mischief  hath  engender'd 
New  storms? 

Fath.  'Tis  the  old  tempest 

King.  Did  not  we 
Appease  all  horrors  that  look'd  wild  upon  him? 

FaA.  You  dress'd  his  wounds,  I  must  confess, 
but  made 
No  cure  ;  they  bleed  afresh.    Pardon  me,  sir ; 
Although  your  conscience  have  clos'd  too  soon^ 
He  is  in  danger,  and  doth  want  new  sui^ery ; 
Though  he  l^  right  in  fame,  and  your  opinion. 
He  thinks  you  were  unkind. 

Kind.  AJas,  poor  Chabot ! 
Doth  that  afflict  him  f 

Fath.  So  much,  though  he  strive 
With  most  resolv'd  and  adamantine  nerves, 
As  ever  human  fire  in  flesh  and  blood, 
Forg*d  for  example,  to  bear  all ;  so  killing 
The  arrows  that  you  shot  were,  (still  your  pardon,) 
No  centaur's  blood  could  rankle  so. 

King.  If  this 
Be  all,  ril  cure  him ;  kings  retain 
More  balsam  in  their  soul,  than  hurt  in  aneer. 

Fath.  Far  short,  sir ;  with  one  breath  they  un- 
create ; 
And  kings,  with  only  words,  more  wounds  can 

make, 
Than  all  their  kingdom  made  in  balm  can  heal ; 
'Tis  dangerous  to  play  too  wild  a  descant 
On  numerous  virtue,  though  it  become  princes 
To  assure  their  adventures  mtule  in  every  thing  : 
Goodness,  confin'd  within  poor  flesh  and  blood. 
Hath  but  a  queasy^  and  still  sickly  state  ; 
A  musical  hand  should  only  play  on  her. 
Fluent  as  ahr,  yet  every  touch  command. 

King.  No  tnore«  , 

Commend  us  to  the  admiral,  and  say, 
The  king  will  visit  him,  and  bring  [him]  health. 
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Fath.  I  will  not  doubt  that  blessing,  and  shall 
move 
Nimbly  with  this  command.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II. 
A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  Officers  before^  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
Judges,  Petitioners  following^  (Ae  Advocate  cdso, 
with  many  papers  in  his  hand ;  they  take  their 
places:  the  Chancellor,  with  a  guard,  is  then 
brought  in  and  placed  at  the  bar. 

Treas.  Did  you  believe  the  chancellor  had  been 
So  foul  ? 

Sec.  He's  lost  to  the  people ;  what  contempts 
They  throw  upon  him  !  but  we  must  be  wise. 

1  Judge.  Were  there  no  other  guilt,  his  malice 

snew'd 
Upon  the  admiral,  in  o'erbearing  justice. 
Would  well  deserve  a  sentence. 
Treas.  And  a  deep  one. 

2  Judge.  Ift  please  your  lordships  to  remember, 

that 
Was  specially  commended  by  the  king. 
As  being  most  blemish  to  his  royal  person^ 
And  the  free  justice  of  his  state. 

Treas.  Already 
He  has  confess'd  upon  his  examinations 
Enough  for  censure  ;  yet,  to  obey  form- 
Master  advocate,  if  you  please — 

Adv.  I  am  ready  for  your  lordships.  It  bath 
been  said,  and  will  be  said  again,  and  may  truly  be 
justified,  omnia  ex  lite  fieri.  It  was  the  position  of 
philosophers,  and  now  proved  by  a  more  philoso- 
phical sect,  the  lawyers,  that,  omnia  ex  htefiani^ 
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we  are  all  made  by  law,  made,!  say,  and  worthily, 
if  we  be  just ;  if  we  be  unjust,  marr'd  ;  though  in 
marring  some,  there  is  necessity  of  making  others, 
for  if  one  fall  by  the  law,  ten  to  one  but  another  is 
exalted  by  the  execution  of  the  law,  since  the  cor- 
ruption of  one  must  conclude  the  generation  of 
another,  though  not  always  in  the  same  profession ; 
the  corruption  of  an  apothecary  may  be  the  gene- 
ration of  a  doctor  of  physic  ;  the  corruption  of  a 
citizen  may  beget  a  courtier,  and  a  cfourtier  may 
very  well  beget  an  alderman  ;  the  corruption  of  an 
alderman  may  be  the  generation  of  a  country  jus- 
tice, whose  corrupt  ignorance  easily  may  beget  a 
tumult;  a  tumult  may  beget  a  captain,  and  the 
corruption  of  a  captain  may  beget  a  gentleman- 
usher,  and  a  gentl^eman-usber  may  beget  a  lord, 
whose  wit  may  beget  a  poet,  and  a  poet  may  get 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year;  but  nothing  without 
corruption. 

Dreas.  Good  master  advocate,  be  pleased  to 
leave  all  digressions,  and  speak  of  the  chancellor. 

^dv.  Your  lordship  doth  very  seasonably  pre- 
monish ;  and  I  shall  not  need  to  leave  my  subject, 
corruption,  while  I  discourse  of  him,  who  is  the 
very  fen  and  stygian  abyss  of  it :  five  thousand  and 
odd  hundred  foul  and  impious  corruptions,  for  I 
will  be  brief,  have  been  found  by  several  examina- 
tions, and  by  oaths,  proved  against  this  odious  and 
polluted  chancellor;  a  man  of  so  tainted  and  con- 
tagious a  life,  that  it  is  a  miracle  any  man  enjoyeth 
his  nostrils  that  hath  lived  within  the  scent  of  his 
offices.  He  was  born  with  teeth  in  his  head,  by 
an  affidavit  of  his  midwife,  to  note  his  devouring, 
and  hath  one  toe  on  his  left  foot  crooked,  and  in 
the  form  of  an  eagle's  talon,  to  foretel  his  rapacity. 
What  shall  I  say?  branded,  marked,  and  designed 
in  his  birth  for  shame  and  obloquy,  which  appeareth 
further,  by  a  mole  under  his  right  ear,  with  only 
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three  witch's  hairs  in't ;  strange  antl  ominious  pre- 
dictions of  nature ! 

TVeas.  You  have  acquainted  yourself  but  very 
lately  with  this  intelligence,  for,  as  I  remember, 
your  tongue  was  guilty  of  no  such  character  when 
he  sat  judge  upon  the  admiral :  a  pious^  fticorrupt 
man,  a  faithful  and  fortunate  servant  to  his  king ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  ever  the  admi- 
ral received  was,  that  he  had  so  noble  and  just  a 
judge  :  this  must  imply  a  strange  volubility  in  your 
tongue  or  conscience.  I  speak  not  to  discounte- 
nance any  evidence  for  the  king,  bM  to  put  you  in 
mind,  master  advocate,  that  you  had  then  a  better 
opinion  of  my  lord  chancellor. 

^dv.  Your  lordship  hath  most  aptly  interposed, 
and  with  a  word  I  shall  easily  satisfy  all  your  judg- 
ments. He  was  then  a  judge,  and  in  cathedra^  in 
which  he  could  not  err  ;  it  may  be  your  lordships' 
cases :  out  of  the  chair  and  seat  of  justice  he  hath 
his  frailties,  is  loosed,  and  exposed  to  the  condi* 
tions  of  other  human  natures ;  so*  every  judge, 
your  lordships  are  not  ignorant,  hath  a  kind  of 
privilege  while  he  is  in  his  state,  office,  and  being ; 
and  although  he  may,  quoad  se,  internally  and  pri- 
vately be  guilty  of  bribery  of  justice,  yet,  quoad 
no«,  and  in  public^  he  is  an  upright  and  innocent 
judge.  We  are  to  take  no  notice,  nay,  we  deserved 
to  suflfer,  if  we  should  detect  or  stain  him  ;  for  in 
that  we  disparage  the  office,  which  is  the  king*s, 
and  may  be  our  own ;  but  once  removed  from  his 
place  by  just  dishonour  of  the  king,  he  is  no  more 
a  judge,  but  a  common  person,  whom  the  law 
takes  hold  on,  and  we  are  then  to  forget  what  he 
hath  been,  and  without  partiality  to  strip  and  lay 
him  open  to  the  world,  a  counterfeit  and  corrupt 
judge:  as,  for  example,  he  may,  and  oaght  to 
flourish  in  his  greatness,  and  break  any  man's  neck 
with  as  much  facility  as  a  jest ;  but  the  case  being 
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altered,  and  he  down,  every  subject  shall  be  heard ; 
a  wolf  may  be  apparelled  in  a  lamb's  skin  ;  and  if 
every  man  should  be  afraid  to  speak  truths  nay, 
and  more  than  truth,  if  the  good  of  the  i^ubject, 
which  are  clients,  sometime  require  it,  there  would 
be  no  remove  of  officers ;  if  no  remove,  no  mo- 
tions ;  if  no  motion  in  court,  no  heat,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, but  cold  terms.  Take  away  this  moving, 
this  removing  of  judges,  the  law  may  bury  itself  in 
buckram,  and  the  kingdom  suflfer  for  want  of  a  due 
execution ;  and  now,  I  hope,  your  lordships  are 
satisfied. 

Treas.  Most  learnedly  concluded  to  acquit  your« 
self. 

I  Judge.  Master  advocate,  please  you  to  urge, 
for  satisfoction 
Of  the  worlds  and  clearing  the  king's  honour,  how 
Unjustly  he  proceeded  against  the  admiral. 

Adv.  I  shall  obey  your  lordship.-*-So  vast,  so  in- 
finite hath  been  the  impudence  of  this  chancellor, 
not  only  toward  the  subject,  but  even  the  sacred 
person  of  the  king,  that  1  tremble,  as  with  a  palsy, 
to  remember  it.  This  man,  or  rather  this  monster, 
having  power  and  commission  trusted  for  the  exa« 
mination  of  the  lord  admiral,  a  man  perfect  in  all 
honour  and  justice,  indeed,  the  very  ornament  and 
second  flower  of  France ;  for  the  flower-de-lis  is 
sacred,  and  above  all  flowers,  and  indeed  the  best 
flower  in  our  garden;  having  used  all  ways  to 
circumvent  his  innocence,  by  suborning  and  pro- 
mising rewards  to  his  betrayers^  by  compelling 
others  by  the  cruelty  of  tortures,  as,  namely,  mon- 
sieur Allegro,  a  most  honest  and  faithful  servant  to 
his  lord,  tearing  and  extending  his  sineWs  upon 
the  rack,  to  force  a  confession  to  his  purpose ;  and 
finding  nothing  prevail  upon  the  invincible  virtue 
of  the  admiral, — 
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Sec.  How  be  would  flatter  him  ! 

Adv.  Yet  most  maliciously  proceeded  to  arraign 
him  :  to  be  short ;  against  all  colour  of  justice,  con- 
demned him  of  high  treasons.  Oh,  think  what  the 
life  of  man  is,  that  can  never  be  recompensed !  but 
the  life  of  a  just  man,  a  man  that  is  the  vigour  and 
glory  of  our  life  and  nation,  to  be  torn  to  death,  and 
sacrificed  beyond  the  malice  of  common  persecu- 
tion !  What  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  breed  could  have 
been  so  cruel  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  he  was  not 
guilty  only  of  murder, — guilty,  1  may  say,  in 
faro  coMcienfoVa, though  our  good  admiral  was  mira- 
culously preserved,  but  unto  this  he  added  a  most 
prodigious  and  fearful  rape,  a  rape  even  upon  jus- 
tice itself,  the  very  soul  'of  our  state ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  judges  upon  the  bench,  venerable  images  of 
Astraea,^  he  most  tyrannously  compelled  tp  set  their 
hands  to  his  most  unjust  sentence.  Did  ever  story 
remember  the  like  outrage  and  injustice?  what 
forfeit,  what  penalty  can  be  enough  to  satisfy  this 
transcendant  offence)  and  yet>  my  good  lords,  this 
is  but  venial  to  the  sacrilege  which  now  follows, 
and  by  him  committed :  not  content  with  this  sen- 
tence, not  Satisfied  with  horrid  violence  upon  the 
sacred  tribunal,  but  he  proceeds  and  blasphemes 
the  very  name  and  honour  of  the  king  himself,— ob- 
serve that, — making  him  the  author  and  impulsive 
cause  of  all  these  rapines,  justifying  that  he  moved 
only  by  his  special  command  to  the  death,  nay,  the 
murder  of  his  most  faithful  subject,  translating  all 
his  own  black  and  damnable  guilt  ^upon  the  king. 
Here's  a  traitor  to  his  country !  first,  he  conspires 
the  death  of  one  whom  the  king  loves,  and  whom 
every  subject  ought  to  honour,  and  then  makes  it 
no  conscience  to  proclaim  it  the  king's  act,  and,  by 

7  Azir^a^    The  old  copy  reads^  Austria ! 

8  upon  tlie  king.    Hert's  a  traitor  &c.]     The  old  copy  "  upon 
the  Kings  heires^  a  traytor*  &c.     D. 
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consequeoce^  declares  him  a  murderer  of  his  own, 
and  of  his  best  subjects. 

[FFtrttn.]  An  advocate!  an  advocate!  Tear  him 
in  pieces ! 
Tear  the  chancellor  in  pieces ! 

Treas.  The  people  have  deep  sense  of  the  chan- 
cellor's injustice. 
Sec.  We  must  be  careful  to  prevent  their  mutiny. 

1  Judge.  It  will  become  our  wisdoms  to  secure 
The  court,  and  prisoner. 

TreM.  Captain  of  the  guard. 

2  Judge.  What  can  you  say  for  yourself,  lord 

chancellor  ? 

Chan.  Again,  I  confess  all,  and  humbly  fly  to 
The  royal  mercy  of  the  king. 

Treas.  And  this  submission  is  the  way  to  pur- 
chase it. 

Chan.  Hearme^great  judges:  if  you  have  not  lost. 
For  my  sake,  all  your  charities,  I  beseech  you, 
Let  the  king  know  my  heart  is  full  of  penitence, 
Calm  his  high-going  sea,  or  in  that  tempest 
I  ruin  to  eternity.     Oh,  my  lords, 
Consider  your  own  places,  and  the  helms 
You  sit  at ;  while  with  all  your  providence 
You  steer,  lookforth,  and  see  devouring  quicksands ! 
My  ambition  now  is  punish*d,  and  my  pride 
Of  state  and  greatness  falling  into  nothing. 
I,  that  had  never  time,  through  vast  employments 
To  think  of  heaven,  feel  his  revengeful  wrath 
Boiling  my  blood,  and  scorching  up  my  entrails. 
There*s  doomsday  in  my  conscience,^  black  and 

horrid 
For  my  abuse  of  justice ;  but  no  stings 
Prick  ^  with  that  terror,  as  the  wounds  I  made 
Upon  the  pious  admiral.    Some  good  man 

»  There^s  dwmsday  in  my  conscience,']    The  old  copy  "  There 
doomesday  is  my  conscience."     D. 

»  Prick]     The  old  copy  "  Pricktr    D. 
VOL.  VI.  M 
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Bear  my  repentance  tbither ;  he  is  merciful, 

And  may  incline  the  king  to  stay  his  lightning, 

Which  threatens  my  confusion.    That  my  free 

Resign  of  title,  office,  and  what  else 

My  pride  look'd  at,  would  buy  my  poor  life's  safety ! 

For  ever  banish  me  the  court,  and  let 

Me  waste  my  life  far  off,  in  some  [mean]  village. 

Adv.  How !  Did  your  lordships  note  his  re- 
quest to  you  ?  he  would  direct  your  sentence^  to 
punish  him  with  confining  him  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try ;  like  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  that  having  offended 
to  deserve  death,  begg'd  he  might  be  banished  into 
a  Parmesan.  I  hope  your  lordships  will  be  more 
just  to  the  nature  of  his  offences. 

Sec,    I  could  have  wish'd  him  fall   on  softer 
ground, 
For  his  good  parts. 

Treas.  My  lord,  this  is  your  sentence :  For  your 
high  misdemeanours  against  his  majesty's  judges^ 
for  your  unjust  sentence  of  the  most  equal  lord  ad' 
miralyfbr  many  and  foul  corruptions  and  abuse  of 
your  (^ffice^  and  that  infinite  stain  of  the  king's  per^ 
son  and  honour,  we,  in  his  majesty's  name,  deprive 
you  of  your  estate  of  chanceUor,  and  declare  you 
incapcAle  of  any  judicial  office  ;  and  besides,  con^ 
demn  you  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns :  whereof,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  king, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  lord  admired  ;  and  ^ 
what  remaineth  of  your  estate,  to  go  to  the  restitu-' 
tion  of  those  you  have  injured  ;  and  to  suffer  per^^ 
petual  imprisonment  in  the  castle. — So^  take  him  to 
your  custody. — Your  lordships  have  been  merciful 
in  his  sentence.  [Exit. 

[CAafi.]  They  have  spar'd  my  life,  then?  that 
some  cure  may  bring ; 
I['ll]  spend  it  in  my  prayers  for  the  king.  [Exeunt- 
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SCENE  III.. 
A  Roam  in  Chabot's  House. 
Enter  Wife  and  Chabot^  in  his  gown  and  cap. 

Chab.   Allegre !  I  am  glad  he  bath  so  much 
strength ; 
I  prithee  let  me  see  him. 

Wifs.  It  will  but 
Enlarge  a  passion.— -My  lord,  he'll  come 
Another  time,  and  tender  you  his  service. 

Chab.  Nay,  then — 

Wife.  Although  I  like  it  not,  I  must  obey.  [Exit. 

Enter  AhLEOKBy supported. 

Chab.  Welcome    my  injur 'd  servant !  what  a 
misery 
Have  they  made  on  thee ! 

JM.  Though  some  change  appear 
Upon  my  body,  whose  severe  affliction 
Hath  brought  it  thus  to  be  sustained  by  others^ 
My  heart^  is  still  the  same  in  faith  to  you, 
Not  broken  with  their  rage. 

Chab.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 
Were  all  my  joys  essential,  and  so  mighty 
As  the  affected  world  believes  I  taste, 
This  object  were  enough  to  unsweeten  all. 
Though  in  thy  absence  I  had  suffering. 
And  felt  within  me  a  strong  sympathy, 
While  for  my  sake  their  cruelty  did  vex,  % 

And  fright  thy  nerves  with  horror  of  thy  sense. 
Yet  in  this  spectacle  I  apprehend 
More  grieC  than  all  my  imagination 


heart]     The  old  copy  "  hurt."     D. 
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Could  let  before  into  me.    Did'st  not  curse  me 
Upon  the  torture? 

All.  Good,  my  lord,  let  not 
The  thought  of  what  I  suffer'd  dwell  upon 
Your  memory ;  they  could  not  punish  more 
Than  what  my  duty  did  oblige  to  bear 
For  you,  and  justice :  but  there's  something  in 
Your  looks,  presents  more  fear  than  all  the  malice 
Of  my  tormentors  could  affect  my  soul  with : 
That  paleness,  and  the  other  forms  you  wear, 
Would  well  become  a  guilty  admiral,  and  one 
Lost  to  his  hopes  and  honour,  not  the  man. 
Upon  whose  life  the  fury  of  injustice, 
Arm'd   with  fierce  lightning,  and  the  power  of 

thunder. 
Can  make  no  breach.     I  was  not  rack'd  till  now : 
There's  more  death  in  that  falling  eye,  than  all 
Rage  ever  yet  brought  forth.    What  accident^  sir, 

can  blast, 
Can  be  so  black  and  fatal^  to  distract 
The  calm,  the  triumph,  that  should  sit  upon 
Your  noble  brow  ?  misfortune  could  have  no 
Time  to  conspire  with  fate,  since  you  were  rescued 
By  the  great  arm  of  providence  ;  nor  can 
Those  garlands,  that  now  growabout  your  forehead, 
With  all  the  poison  of  the  world  be  blasted. 
Chab.  Allegrc,  thou  dost  bear  thy  wounds  upon 

thee 
In  wide  and  spacious  characters  ;  but  in 
The  volume  of  my  sadness,  thou  dost  want 
An  eye  to  read  ;  an  open  force  hath  torn 
Thy  manly  sinews,  which  some  time  may  cure ; 
The  engine  is  not  seen  that  wounds  thy  master, 
Past  all  the  remedy  of  art  or  time, 
The  flatteries  of  court,  of  fame,  or  honours  : 
Thus  in  the  summer  a  tall  flourishing  tree, 
Transplanted  by  strong  hand,  with  all  her  leaves 
And  blooming  pride  upon  her,  makes  a  shew 
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Of  spring,  tempting  the  eye  with  wanton  blossom  ; 
Bat  not  the  sun,  with  all  his  amorous  smiley, 
The  dews  of  morning,  or  the  tears  of  night. 
Can  root  her  fibres  in  the  earth  again. 
Or  make  her  bosom  kind,  to  growth  and  bearing, 
But  the  tree  withers ;  and  those  very  beams, 
That  once  were  natural  warmth  to  her  soft  verdure. 
Dry  up  her  sap,  and  shoot  a  fever  through 
The  bark  and  rind,  till  she  becomes  a  burthen 
To  that  which  gave  her  life :  so  Chabot,  Chabot. 

dlL  Wonder  in  apprehension !  I  must 
Suspect  your  health  indeed. 

Chab.  No^  no,  thou  shalt  not 
Be  troubled ;  I  but  stirr'd  thee  with  a  moral. 
That's  empty,  contains  nothing.    I  am  well ; 
See^  I  can  walk ;  poor  man !  thou  hast  not  strength 
yet.  lExit 

All.  What  accident  is  ground  of  this  distraction? 

Re-enter  Chabot. 

Chab.  Hiou  hast  not  heard  yet  what's  become 
o'  the  chancellor  ? 

AU.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Chab.  Poor  gentleman  !  when  I  think 
Upon  the  king,  Fve  balm  enough  to  cure 
A  thousands  wounds,  have  I  not,  Allegre  ? 
Was  ever  bounteous  mercy  read  in  story 
Like  his  upon  my  life,  condemned  for  sacrifice 
By  law,  and  snatched  out  of  the  flame  unlocked 

for, . 
And  unpetitidn'd  ?    But  his  justice  then. 
That  would  not  spare  whom  his  own  love  made 

great, 
But  give  me  up  to  the  most  cruel  test 
Of  judges,  for  some  boldness  in  defence 
Of  my  own  merits,  and  my  honest  faith  to  him, 
Was  rare^  past  example. 
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Enter  Father. 

Fcah.  Sir,  the  king 
Is  coming  hither. 

All.  It  will 
Become  my  duty,  sir,  to  leave  you  now. 

Chab.  Stay,  by  all  means,  Allegre,  't  shall  con- 
cern you ; 
I'm  infinitely  honoured  in  his  presence. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Montmorbnct,  and  Wife. 

King.  Madam,  be  comforted ;  Til  be  his  physi- 
cian. 

Wife    Pray  heaven  you  may  ! 

King.  No  ceremonial  knees. 
Give  me  thy  heart,  my  dear,  my  honest  Chabot; 
And  yet  in  vain  I  challenge  that ;  'tis  here 
Already  in  my  own,  and  shall  be  cherish'd 
With  care  of  my  best  life ;  [no]  violence 
Shall  ravish  it  from  my  possession  ; 
Not  those  distempers  that  infirm  my  blood 
And  spirits  shall  betray  it  to  a  fear. 
When  time  and  nature  join  to  dispossess 
My  body  of  a  cold  and  languishing  breath, 
No  stroke  in  all  my  arteries,  but  silence 
In  every  faculty,  yet  dissect  me  then. 
And  in  my  heart  the  world  shall  read  thee  living, 
And  by  the  virtue  of  thy  name  writ  there. 
That  part  of  me  shall  never  putrify, 
When  I  am  lost  in  all  mv  other  dust. 

Chab.  You  too  much  honour  your  poor  servant, 
sir; 
My  heart  despairs  so  rich  a  monument; 
But  when  it  aies— 

King.  I  will  not  hear  a  sound . 
Of  aay  thing  that  trencheth^  upon  death ; 

3  trencheth]    The  old  copy  ''  trenched"    D. 
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He  speaks  the  funeral  of  my  crown  that  prophesies 
So  unkind  a  fate.    We'll  live  and  die  together ; 
And  by  that  duty  which  hath  taught  you  hitherto 
All  loyal  and  just  services,  I  charge  thee 
Preserve  thy  neart  for  me  and  thy  reward, 
Which  now  shall  croWn  thy  merits. 

Chab.  I  have  found 
A  glorious  harvest  in  your  favour,  sir ; 
And  by  this  overflow  of  royal  grac^e, 
All  my  deserts  are  shadows,  and  fly  from  me. 
I  have  not  in  the  wealth  of  my  desires 
Enough  to  pay  you  now  ;  yet  you  encourage  me 
To  make  one  suit. 

King.  So  soon  as  nam'd,  possess  it. 
ChoSb.  You  would  be  pleas'd  take  notice  of  this 
gentleman, 
A  secretary  of  mine. 

Mont  Monsieur  Allegre ; 
He  that  was  rack'd,  sir,  for  your  admird. 

Chab.  His  limbs  wadt  strength  to  tender  their 
full  duty ; 
An  honest  man,  that  suffers  for  my  sake. 
King.  He  shall  be  dear  to  us. — For  what  has 
pass'd,  sir, 
By  the  injustice  of  our  chancellor's  power, 
Well  study  to  recompense  ;  i'  the  meantime,  that 

office 
You  exercis'd  for  Chabot,  we  translate 
To  our  self;  you  shall  be  our  secretary. 

AU.  This  is 
An  henour  above  my  weak  desert,  and  shall 
Oblige  the  service  of  my  life  to  satisfy  it. 

Chab^  You  are  gracious,  and  in  this  act  have  put 
All  our  complaints  to  silence. — ^You,  Allegre, 

£nttr  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
Cherish  your  health  and  feeble  limbs,  which  cannot, 
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Without  much  prejudice,  be  thus  employ 'd : 
All  my  best  wisnes  with  thee. 

AU.  All  my  prayers 
Are  duties  to  your  lordship.  [JSjitY. 

King.  'Tis  too  little. 
Can  forfeit  of  bis  place,  wealth,  and  a  lasting 
Imprisonment,  purge  his  offences  to 
Our  honest  admiral  ?  had  our  person  been 
Exempted  from  his  malice,  he  did  persecute 
The  life  of  Chabot  with  an  equal  wrath  ; 
You  should  have  pour'd  death  on  his  treacherous 

head. 
I  revoke  all  your  sentences,  and  make 
Him  that  was  wrong'd  full  master  of  his  destiny. — 
Be  thou  his  judge. 

ChcA.  On,  far  be  such  injustice! 
I  know  his  doom  is  heavy;  and  I  beg, 
Where  mercy  may  be  let  into  his  sentence, 
For  my  sake,  you  would  soften  it.     I  have 
Glory  enough  to  be  set  right  in  your's. 
And  my  dear  country*s  thought,  and  by  an  act 
With  such  apparent  notice  to  the  world. 

Kina.  Expressjt  in  some  joy  then. 

Chcuf.  I  will  strive 
To  shew  that  pious  gratitude  to  you,  but — 

King.  But  what? 

Chab.   My  frame  hath  lately,  sir,    been  ta'en 
apieces, 
And  but  now  put  together ;  the  least  force 
Of  mirth  will  shake,  and  unjoint  all  my  reason. 
Your  patience,  royal  sir. 

King.  TU  have  no  patience, 
If  thou  forget  the  courage  of  a  man. 

Chab.  My  strength  would  flatter  me.    lSu>oons. 

King.  Physicians! 
Now  1  begin  to  fear  his  apprehension. 
Why,  how  is  Chabot's  spirit  fall'n  ! 
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Queen.  'Twere  best 
He  were  oonvey'd  to  bis  bed. 
Wife.  How  soon  turn'd  widow ! 
Chm.  Who  would  oot  wish  to  live  to  serve  your 
gooduess  ? 
Stand  from  me^  you  betray  me  with  your  fears ; 
The  plummets  may  &11  off  that  hang  upon 
My  heart ;  they  were  but  thoughts  at  first :  or  if 
They  weigh  me  down  to  death,  let  not  my  eyes 
Close  with  another  object  than  the  king ; 
l^et  him  be  last  I  look  on. 

King.  I  would  not  have  him  lost  for  my  whole 

kingdom. 
Mont  He  may  recover,  sir. 
King.  I  see  it  fall ; 
For  justice  being  the  prop  of  every  kingdom, 
And  mine  broke,  violating  him  that  was 
The  knot  and  contract  of  it  all  in  him  ; 
It  [is]  already  falling  in  my  ear. 
Pompey  could  hear  it  thunder,  when  the  senate 
And  capitol  were  deaf;  so  heaven's  loud  chiding, 
ril  have  another  sentence  for  my  chancellor, 
Unless  myChabot  live. 
In  a  prince, 

What  a  swift  executioner  is  a  frown ! 
Especially  of  great  and  noble  souls. — 
How  is  it  with  my  Philip  ? 

Chab.  I  must  beg 
One  other  boon. 

King.  Upon  condition 
My  Chabot  will  collect  his  scattered  spirits. 
And  be  himself  again  ;  he  shall  divide 
My  kingdom  with  me. 
Fath.  Sweet  king ! 
Chab.  I  observe 
A  fierce  and  killing  wrath  engendered  in  you. 
For  my  sake,  as  you  wish  me  strength  to  serve  you, 
Forgive  your  chancellor ;  let  not  the  story 
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Of  Philip  Cbabot,  read  hereafter,  draw 
A  tear  from  any  family.   I  beseech 
Your  royal  mercy  on  his  life,  and  free 
Remission  of  all  seizure  upon  his  state  ; 
I  have  no  comfort  else. 

Kin^.  Endeavour 
But  thine  own  health,  and  pronounce  general  pardon 
To  all  through  France. 

Chab.  Sir,  I  must  kneel  to  thank  you, 
It  is  not  seaPd  el.«ie  ;  your  blest  hand  ;  live  happy. 
May  all  you  trust  have  no  less  faith  than  ChabotI 
Oh !  [Dies. 

Wife.  His  heart  is  broken. 

Fath.  And  kneeling,  sir, 
As  his  ambition  were,  in  death  to  shew 
The  truth  of  his  obedience. 

Mont  I  fear'd  this  issue. 

Treas.  He's  past  hope. 

King.  He  has  a  victory  in's  death ;  this  world 
Deserv'd  him  not     How  soon  he  was  translated 
To  glorious  eternity  !  *Tis  too  late 
To  fright  the  air  with  words,  my  tears  embalm 
him. 

Wife.  What  can  become  of  me  1 

King.^  Til  be  your  husband^  madam,  and  with 
care 
Supply  your  children's  father  ;  to  your  father 
I'll  be  a  son ;  in  what  our  love  or  power 
Can  serve  his  friends,   Chabot  shall   ne'er    be 

wanting. 
The  greatest  loss  is  mine,  past  scale  or  recompense. 
We  will  proceed  no  further  'gainst  the  chancellor. 
To  the  charity  of  our  admiral  he  owes 
His  life,  which,  ever  banish'd  to  a  prison, 
Shall  not  beget  in  us,  or  in  the  subject 
New  fears  of  his  injustice ;  for  his  fortunes, 
Great  and  acquir'd  corruptly,  'tis  our  will 

^  Kin^.']  The  old  copy  gives  this  speech  to  the  Queen.    D, 
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They  make  jast  restitutioD  for  all  wrongs, 
That  shall  within  a  year  be  proved  against  him. — 
O,  Chabotf  that  shall  boast  as  many  monuments 
As  there  be  hearts  in  France,  which,  as  they  grow, 
Shall  with  more  love  enshrine  thee !  Kings,  they 

»y, 

Die  not,  or  starve  succession :  Oh,  why 

Should  that   stand  firm,  and  kings  themselves 

despair. 
To  find  their  subject  still  in  the  next  heir !  [Eseunt. 
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Thb  Aecadia.]  This  piece  is  nothing  more  than  Sidney!s 
Arcadia  in  a  dramatic  form  5  it  embraces  all  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  that  formidable  romance^  with  the  exception  of  the 
capture  of  the  princesses  by  Cecropia.  The  title  of  the  old 
copy  is,  ^  ^  PastoraU  called  the  Arcadia.  Acted  by  her  Majesties 
Servants  at  the  Phanix  in  Drury  Lane.  Written  by  James  SHrley, 
Geni.  1640/ 4to.   D. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Basilius,  king  ^Arcadia. 

Euarchus,  king  of  Macedon. 

Pyrocles,  son  c/Euarchus^  disguised  as  the  atnazon 

Zelroane. 
Musidorus^  nephew  of  Euarchus,  disguised  as  the 

shepherd  Dorus. 
Philanax,  a  nobleman  appointed  regent  during  the 

retirement  of  king  Basilius. 
Calander^     \w     , 
Simpathus,  5^^' 
Calodoulus,  servant  to  Musidorus. 
Dametas,  a  shepherd,  guardian  to  Pamela. 
Captain  of  Rebels, 
First  Rebel. 
Second  Rebel. 
Third  Rebel 
Fourth  Rebel. 
Thumb,  a  miller. 
Shepherdsy  Masquers,  Cupid,  Messengers,  Ouards. 

Gynecia,  wife  to  Basilius. 

PhiU^rea,     }  her  daughters. 
Miso,  w^e  to  Dametas. 
Mopsa,  her  daughter. 

SCENE,  Arcadia 
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ACT  1.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment^  in  the  Royal  Lodge. 

Enter  Basilius,  Philanax,  and  Calandbr. 

/%f&in.  Sir^  yet  be  gracious,  and  hear  them  pray, 
That  beg  not  for  their  own,  but  for  your  safety/ 
And  honour  of  your  state,  which  eclipse 
In  your  long  dark,  and  melancholy  life. 
We  want  you  at  the  helm : 
Our  duties  bind  us  tell  you,  'tis  unnatural 
To  bury  yourself  alive;  the  people  call 
For  theiir  own  King  to  govern ;  they'll  forget 
To  pray  for  you,  if  you  continue  thus 
A  stranger  to'em. 

CkUan.  Or,  if  not  for  them, 

^  An  apartment^  &c.]  The  scenes  are  not  iQ«rked  in  the  old. 
copy.  '^  He  [BasiliiiB]  brake  vp  his  Court,  and  retired  him- 
selfe,  his  wife  and  cbildrea  into  a  certain  forrest  hereby,  which 
he  calleth  hid  desert  -,  wherein  (besides  a  house  appointed  fpr 
stables,  and  lodgitags  for  certaine  persons  of  meane  callings 
who  do  all  houshold  seruices)  he  hath  builded  two  fine  lodget: 
in  the  one  of  them  himselfe  remaines  with  his  yonger  daughtier 

Phllodea Pamela  he  hath  placed  in  the  other  lodge  : 

but  how  thinke  you  accompanied  ?  truly  ^th,  jnonc  other  but 
one  Dametas,  the  most  arrant  doltish  clowns^  that  I  thinke  euer 
was  without  the  priniledge  of  a  bable,  with  ^is  wife  Miso«  and 
daughter  Mopsa/'  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lib.  i.fi.lO^ed.  1613.    D. 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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Which  every  good  king  makes  his  core,  as  being 
A  steward  to  provide  tnem  all  earthly  blessings, 
Yet  for  the  other  part  of  you,  our  mistress^ 
That  sleeps  within  your  bosom^  and  dQt  made 
For  such  a  conversation,  return 
And  warm  your  throne^  again,  about  which  all 
Your  servants  like  so  many  pictures  gaze 
At  one  another,  but  want  motion,  and  take  up 
Room  i'th' chambers  of  your  court,  like  arras. 

Phtlan.  Have  a  compassion  to  [y]our  daughters^ 
sir; 
Kill  not  your  hopes  in  their  restraint. 

Calan.  What  cage 
Can  please  the  birds  created  for  sky  freedom  ? 

Phtlan.  How  can  you  see  your  eldest  child, 
Pamela, 
Spend  her  best  part  of  time  with  such  a  rude^ 
And  ignorant  hind,  as  the  unbred  Dametas? 
A  Lady  of  a  high  and  active  soul. 

Bos.  No  more. 

Pkilan.  Our  duties  bid^  us  tell  you  this. 

Bos.  Hast  thou  forgotten,  Philanax^  or  made 
A  better  gloss  upon  the  Oracle! 
Should  we  remain  in  Court,  and  let  our  daughters 
Be  in  the  sight  of  the  admiring  world  ? 
Read  that  paper,  and  be  not  partial,  Philanax, 

mian.  \reads.'\  Thy  eldest  Care  shall/ram  thy 
careful  face 
By  princely  mean  be  stolen^and  yet  not  lost; 
The  younger  shall  with  nature^s  bUss  embrace 
An  uncouth^  love,  which  nature  hatelh  most; 
Both  these  themselves  unto  two  such  shall  wed. 
That  at  a  bier^  as  at  a  bar  shall  plead. 
While  thee  a  living  man  they  have  made  dead  ; 

«  thrrme]     The  old  copy  "  thoughts/*    D. 
»  buf]    The  old  copy ''  bids."     D. 

**  uncouth]    The'  old  copy  "  uncoch :"  this  oraele  is  taken 
Irom  -the  ronmncei  p.  «07.  ed.  W13.    D. 
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/f^  Aine  own  seat  a  foreign  state  shall  sit ; 
And  ere  that  aU  these  blows  thy  head  shall  hit^ 
Thou  with  thy  wife  adultery  shalt  commit. 
Bos.  Canst  blame  me  now  ?    I  should  rejoice 
to  see 
My  daughters  happy  mothers,  but  sinde  their 
Fate  must  be  ripen 'd  with  my  blood,  their  pride 
Rooted  in  my  grave,  and  that  untimely,  'tis 
Wisdom  to  keep'em  virgins :  I'm  resolved. 

Enter  Gynbcia,.Philoclba,  and  Ptroclbs. 

Calan.  Your  aueen  and  ladies. 

Bos.  Vanish  all  discontent.  Madam,  this  place 
Is  empty  of  all  royal  entertainment  [^To  Pyrocles. 
Your  worth  may  challenge ;  but  since  fate  allows 

not 
A  courtly  life,  which  best  may  answer  your 
EDgb  birth  [and]  spirit,  let  your  virtue  guide  you 
To  accept  of  what  we  tender. 

JP^-  This,  my  Lord, 
JSxceeds  all  merit  here ;  it  was  the  bliss 
I  aim'd  at,  to  be  acquainted  with  your  goodness : 
I  am  your  humble  servant 

Bas.  Such  a  title 
Would  rather  become  me  ;  call  me  so.  Lady, 
And  stile  me  above  Kings^  while  I  write  yours. 

Philan.  If  your  grace 
Could  call  him  from  this  life,  you'd  melt  the  hearts 
Of  your  subjects  into  prayers  for  you. 

Uyn.  I  thank  your  care,  but  he's  inexorable. 

Calan.  Alas,  dear  princess,  can  you  brook  these 
groves? 
Has  not  a  palace  something  more  of  pleasure? 

Philoc.  This  shall  be  so  to  me  while  'tis  my 
father's. 

Calann  I  ha[ve]  not  seen  a  goodlier  person :  how 
Came  she  admitted  ?  she  is  gracious  with  the  kioff. 

N2 
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Philoc.  She  has  a  charm  to  win  from  all  the 
world. 

Philan.  I  have  read  the  Ama^ODS  described  sa 

Pyr.  Good,  ray  Lord,— 

Bos.  These  lips  had  he  that  robb'd  the  dragon  of 
The  golden  apples  but  once  seen,  he  wonld 
Ha[^]  wjuih'd  to  ha[ve]  gathered  fruit  here,  and 

esteem'd 
The  gain  of  one  sweet  kiss  reward  sufficient 
For  all  his  twelve  hard  labours. 

Pyn  Sir,  your  grace 
Is  pleasantly  disposed  to  make  my  person 
The  subject  of  your  mirth. 

Ba^  And  had  those  creatures, 
Book-blinded  men,  that  dream  of  other  worlds, 
Tell  of  Elysian  blessings,  know[n]  the  joys, 
Are  in  your  love,  they  would  have  lost  themselves^ 
As  I  have  done  in  speculation. 

Pyr.  You  make  me  blush  to  hear  you. 

Bm.  There's  no  action 
Dares  so  affright  your  blood,  to  talk ;  why,  Lad; 
There  be  those  men  and  women,  great  and  good. 
Have  found  no  shame  in  telling  of  their  loves. 
Nay,  in  the  acting. 

P^.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you. 
You  are  not  modest,  if  I  understand  you : 
A  king  give  breath  to  such  foul  thoughts  ! , 
Your  every  action  should  be  a  star 
To  guide  your  subjects ;  if  you  lose  your  piety, 
What  wickedness  nave  they  not  licence  for? 
If  the  devotion  of  your  service  be 
To  such  a  friend  as  Lust,  (e^  what  name  else 
Can  it  deserve,)  let  those  whose  hearts  aea  lost 
In  sin  be  teippted  to  dishonour ;  I 
Abhor  the  thought.     Pardon  me,  royal  sir,    ^^ 
I  hope  these  are  but  trials ;  if  I  thought 
There  had  been  such  a  levity  in  men 
Thus  to  provoke  yon — 
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Bos.  Smooth  thy  brow  again, 
Or  I  shall  need  no  other  punishment ; 
There's  death  too  much  in  that.-— ^Philoclea. 

Pyr.  That  name  sounds  all  my  comfort,  and  I 
must 
Despair  to  tell  her  so ;  I  was  to  blame 
To  be  so  peremptory ;  would  1  were  again 
To  shape  my  answer ! 

Bm.  Noble  lady. 

Pyr.  Sir. 

Bag.  That  smile  has  put  me  out ;  oh  look  thus 
ever ! 
1  was  studying  a  new  compliment  to  beg 
Thy  excuse. 

Py^'  If  you  brought  no  offence,  there  needs 
none,  sir; 
I  must  suppose  your  love  is  noble,  chaste. 

Bos.  You  will  find  that  hereafter :  Oh  Zelmane, 
Would  thou  couldst  tell  the  meaning  of  my  sighs ! 

Pyr.  You  can  express  them. 

Bas.  Not  I. 

J\r.  Choose  another  to  speak  them  for  you ; 
And  yet  I  want  an  orator  to  tell  you 
What  1  would  say,  howe'er  I  seem. 

Bas.  Dost  bless  me. 

Pyr.  There's  something  wants  a  tongue;  but  for 
your  passions 
I  should  not  think  they  would  carry  so  much  discord 
To  a^  virgin  ear,  delivered  by  a  woman  ; 
There  is  a  way  to  meet  a  gentle  audience. 
At  least  not  harsh  disdain :  did  your  fair  daughter^ 
Philoclea,  the  volume  of  all  sweetness. 
Plead  half  your  suit,  although  it  border'd  on 
Something  not  altogether  just,  her  tongue 
Might  perchance  guide  it ;  but  I  am  confident. 
Your  ends  are  noble. 

Bas.  There's  a  lightning  yet 

»fl]    Old  copy  *' aiiy."    D. 
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Of  comfort:  happiest  lady,  I  will  study 
How  to  be  worthy  of  this  grace. 

Oyn.  You  are  expected  at  the  pastorals. 

Pkilan.  We  take  our  leaves^  my  lord,  again 
beseeching  , 

Your  pardon  for  our  boldness  to  reduce^  you 
To  your  own  sphere  of  greatness. 

Bag.  Do  you  continue 
Faithful  to  your  employments,  and  deserve 
Of  us  and  of  your  country.     Come,  Zelmane, 
There  are  some  sports  which  you  must  grace. 

lExeunt  PhUanax  and  Colander. 

Pjfr.  I  wait 
A  servant  to  your  commands. 

Oyn.  Come,  sweet  Zelmane. 

Pjfr.  Come,  sweetest  of  thy  sex.  [^To  Philoclea. 

niloc.  'Tis  pity,  nature 
Made  thee  not  a  roan  ;  this  compliment 
Would  then  become  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

A  Roam  in  Pamela^s  Lodge. 

Enter  Pamela  and  Mopsa. 

Pam.  Mopsa,  you  are  too  coy  in  my  opinion, 
Though  I  confess  your  beauty  may  deserve 
As  much  as  any :  Dorus,  though  be  be 
Your  father's  servant,  he's  a  handsome  shepherd, 
And  not  to  be  despis'd. 

Mop.  Despis'd !  cannot  a  virgin  love  a  young 
man,  1  pray,  but  she  must  despise  him  ? 

Pam.  You  should  then  with  some  smiles  encou-- 
raffe  him. 

Mop.  Smoiles!  let  me  alone  to  smoile,and  some- 
thing else,  when  we  are  alone :  if  I  thought  he  did 
not  love  me,  I  know  what  I  know. 

^  rf.duce]     i.  e.  bring  back.     D. 
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Pom,  AJas, 
Poor  man,  be  cannot  sleep  for  you  he  says! 

Mop.  Nay,  and  I  were  abed  with  him,  he  should 
not  sleep  so  loof?  as  his  eyes  were  open  ;  I'd  watch 
him  for  that.  But  do  you  think  my  father  would 
let  OS  couple  in  matrimony,  as  they  say?  He  has 
never  a  son  but  I,  and  I  am  his  only  daughter^ 

Pam.  Make  no  scruple  of  that ;  if  you  can  find 
in  your  heart  to  love  him,  in  the  name  of  Cupid  go 
together.  For  aught  I  perceive,  your  father  holds 
a  good  opinion  of  him  ;  marry  I  know  not  how  your 
mother  is  inclined. 

Mop.  Whoop,  my  mother's  a  scold. 

Pant.  Here's  your  sweet  heart ; 

Enter  Musidorus. 

Look  you  make  much  of  him.     Poor  gentleman,  - 
How  love  is  able  to  transport !  wivo  could 
Expect  80  rich  a  guest  in  that  poor  dwelling ! 
Oh,  howe*er  the  winds  compel  him,  or  the  stream 
Into  whose  troubled  waves  he  has  launch'd  forth, 
This  way  he  steers  his  love !  yet  I  seem  ignorant. 

Mus.  My  dearest  Mopsa. 

Mop.  Dear !  1  never  cost  you  any  thing. 

Mus.  1  know  not 
At  what  ex  pence  of  fortunes,  were  I  able, 
1  should  be  willing  to  make  purchase  of  you, 
But  I'm  sure  you  have  already  cost  my  heart : 
And  yet  I  find  yours  made  of  marble, 
Which  neither  pity  nor  my  prayers  can  soften. 
Sweet  madam,  plead  for  me ;  one  gracious  word 
From  you  would  make  me  happy  ;  let  one  beam 
Shoot  from  your  eye,  and  it  will  strike  a  spring 
Into  that  frozen  piece  of  earth,  and  make  it 
A  bower  for  love  to  sport  in ;  'tis  in  you 
To  unarm ^  her  noble  heart:  there's  too  much  steel, 
And  gentle  love  in  vain  attempts  to  fasten 
The  softer  blows, 

7  unarni]     Qy  "  warm."     D. 
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Pam.  Mopsa,  take  beed;  jour  sbepberd  can 
speak  well ; 
And  if  he  be  honest  Menalcns'  brother 
And  heir,  I  know  no  reason  why  you  should 
Think  scorn  of  him. 

JIfap.  But  for  all  his  qutiint  speeches,  111  keep 
my  honesty  close  enough^  I  warrant  you. 

Siiis.  Why  should  you  be  so  cruel?    nature 
made 
"Your  face  the  only  object  of  man's  wonder. 

Mop.  Does  my  face  look  like  a  flapjack  ? 

JUiiS.  Is't  possible  there  can  be  a  soul  so  hard, 
So  unrelenting  dwell  in  that  &ir  body  1 
If  you  knew, 

The  truth  of  my  i^ffection  and  with  what 
Religion  it  looks  upon  your  virtues, 
'Twould  teach  your  eye  compassion.    Gracious 

princess, 
Let  the  distressed  Dorus  gain  this  mercy 
Trotn  you,  that  with  the  blessedness  of  your 
White  hand  reaching  to  Mopsa  this  poor  toy. 
Which  late  I  found,  my  love  may  cherish  hope 
At  last  to  be  accepted. 

Mop.  Oh  fine  I  What's  that,  madam  ? 

Pam.  You  must  yet  be  a  little  coy  to  receive  it. 

Mop.  I  wo 'not  have  it,  and  he  would  give 
it  me. 

Pam.  A  rich  jewel,  the  figure  of  a  crabfish. 

Mus.  The  true  emblem 
Of  ilriy  love's  pace^  which  looks  another  way 
To  that  it  moves.     She  cannot  but  distinguish 
Whither  I  would  direct  my  heart :  her  eyes 
Are  fix'd  upon't,  and  my  poor  soul  could  here 
Star-gaze  tor  ever. 

Pam.  By  force  not  choice — ^All  his  desire  is, 
Mopsa, 
To  win  your  grace  by  my  presenting  it. 

Mop.  I'll  take  it  for  your  sake ;  1  wo'not  thank 
him. 
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Mas.  She  has  no  apprehensibn  ;  with  what 
A  calm  and  careless  tempet  does  she  give  it ! 

Enter  Dambtas. 

Dame.  Madam  Pamela^  O  are  you  there,  'tis 
well. 

Pam.  What's  the  matter? 

Dame.  I'm  out  of  breath  ;  let  me  walk  myself  a 
lUtle. 

Pam.  What  haste  does  tire  you  ? 

Dame.  Tire  me !  I  am  no  woman,  keep  your 
tires  to  yourself;  nor  am  I  Pericles  prince  or  Tyre. 

Pam.  rd6  believe  it;  heaven  make  you  an  honest 
subject,  fiMr  a  wise  one,  I  despair  to  see  yon. 

Dame.  Am  1  the  subject  of  your  talkl   But  I 

B'Ve  you  leave  to  use  your  tongue,  you're  a  woman. 
9rus,  what  make  you  idling  here?  is  the  field 
duDged  as  I  gave  directions,  and  the  calf  with  the 
white  face  brought  home  to  execution  ? 

Mus.  I  was  careful  in  my  duty. 

Pam.  Believe  me,  governor,  there  is  much  hope 
of  your  servant. 

Dame.  Ay,  governor  becomes  you, — I  like  it 
well  when  you  carry  an  M  under  your  girdle^^  ^o- 
r^mor^— He  will  do  pretty  well  in  time,  when  I 
have  taught  him  the  manners  of  the  cart;  he  begins 
whistle  in  tune  already,  and  can  curry  favour  with 
the  horses.  But^  now  I  remember  myself,  I  forgot 
what  I  came  hither  for :  0,d'ye  hear?  'tis  the  king 
vour  father's  pleasure  and  mine^  that  you  make 
naste  to  the  loage.  . 

*  when  you  carry  an  M  under  your  girdle,'}  i.  e.  when  you  ad- 
dress me  respectfiilly  and  call  me  master.  So  in  Eastward  Ho 
by  Chapman^  Jonson^  and  Maraton  $ 

"  Quick.  Must  Goulding  sit  upon  us  ? 
Com.  You  might  carry  an  M  under  your  girdle  to  Mr.  De- 
puties worship.'*     Sig.  6.  ed.  1605.    D. 

•  governor]    The  old  copy  **  our  govern."    D. 
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Pam.  111  attend. 

Dame.  There  will  be  gafnbols,  to  please  my 
lady  Salamander. 

Pam.  Zelmane  you  would  say. 

Dame.  I  care  not  what  you  say;  but  if  you  mean 
to  hear  the  dances  and  see  the  fine  son^s  you  must 
make  haste.  Dorus,  you  shall  have  leave  to  shake 
your  heels ;  look  you  be  mannerly,  and  shew  a 
clean  calf.  Mopsa,  what's  that  you  ha'  got  there? 

Mop.  A  fine  thing  our  man  Dorus  ga'me ;  he 
says  'tis  a  fish. 

Dame.  'Tis  a  cod's  head,  is't  not  ?  much !  ^  How 
came  you  by  this  ? 

Mu$.  Following  the  plough,  I  found  it. 

Dame.  Would  all  my  acres  were  sown  with 
such  I  Umph,  dares^  he  throw  his  stones  at  thee 
already  ?  Well ,  set  forward.  If  thou  diest  before 
Ine^  Dorus,  I'll  make  some  body  mine  heir ;  if  I  out- 
live thee,  I  wo*not  say  wliat  legacy  I  mean  to  bestow 
upon  thee.  Continue  thy  duty,  Dorus,  andibllow 
me  with  a  reverence.  Exeunt. 

SCENE   III. 

A  Orave^  near  the  Royal  Lodge. 

jBntorBAsiLius,  Gynecia,  Pyrocles,  Pamela, 
Philoclea,  Mopsa  and  Musidorus. 

Bas.  Lady,^  our  revels  want*  the  state  and  glory 
With  which  the  court  delights  might  charm  your 
senses : 

■  much !  How  came  you  by  this  ^]  The  old  copy  "  much  came 
how  you  by  this."  Much !  is  an  exclamation  of  contempt— 
"  there's  much  of  a  fine  thing  here !  '*     D. 

«  dart»\  The  old  copy  "  dores>"  meant  perhws  for  rustic 
dialect.    D.  r      t 

'  Lady\  The  old  copy  «  Ladies  j  but  the  king's  speech  is 
addressed  to  Pyrocles  alone.    D. 

*  iKwiO    The^old  copy  "  wants.'*    D. 
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Our  scene  is  natural,  but  interpret  fairly, 
'Twas  meant  a  core  for  time's  sick  feathers,  and 
Your  mirth. 

Oyn.  Virtue  v^\\\  prompt  you  to 
Accept  what  was  intended  for  your  service  : 
Yet  'tis  within  my  wishes  to  salute  you 
With  other  testimony  of  your  welcome. 

Pyr.  I  kiss  your  white  hand. 

Oyn.  Every  touch 
Conveys  a  fierce  [r]  spirit  through  my  blood  : 
I  shall  betray  my  suffering,  and  through  my  eyes 
Let  out  my  heart.     Philoclea,  sit. 

Philoc.  Wilt  please  you  rest  yourself? 

Pyr.  Dwell  here  for  ever ; 
I  am  now  but  one  degree  from  heaven. 

Philoc.  Since  you 
Imagine  you  are  so  near^  it  is  no  sin, 
I  hope,  to  entreat  you  stay  with  us  a  little ; 
I  would  not  wish^  to  make  you  blest  with  too 
Hasty  a  remove. 

Pyr.  You  are  all  goodness :  Oh,  that  I  durst  but 
give 
Some  liberty  to  my  imprisoned  tt^ughts ! 

Oyn.  Philoclea,  you  hinder  the  fair  stranger. 

Pyr.  Pardon  me,  that  am  her  trouble  ratl^r. 

Bos.  She  should  want 
Virtue  to  call  you  so ;  but  they  begin : 

Enter  Dambtas. 

^Dametas  is  the  steward  for  this  day's  mirth, 
I  see^  and  means  to  bring  in  the  first  course. 

Dame.  Cupid  is  hUndj  some  savy  but  there  are  Ues 
Abraady/or  Cupid  never  wanted  eyes  i 
He  is  a  deity  viiih  haw  and  arrow  j 
And  he  can  pierce  with  it  the  very  tnarrow, 
And  never  hurt  the  bones.    Is't  not  a  wonder. 
That  flaming  ice  should  cut  man*s  heart  in  sunder  f 
*  not  wisK}    The  old  copy  "  wuh  tho."    D. 
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Enter  Cupid,  Musiborus,  Mops  a,  Miso,  and 
Shepherds. 

Behold  the  dandiprat^  that  Md  at  court. 
But  is  come  hiAer  to  make  country  sport; 
A  woody  gody  but  yet  a  very  colt 
Among  the  maids  who  feel  his  furious  bok. 
Nowy  Cupidy  speak  thysetfy  oTj  while  they  playy 
Sing  if  you  please  ;  I  ha^not  more  to  say. 

Cupid,  lell  me  tidings  of  my  mother ^ 
ShepherdSy  and  be  Cupids  bromer. 
Down  from  heaven  we  came  together : 
With  swanks  speed  came  she  not  hither  f 
But  what  lady  have  I  spVd  f 
Just  so  was  my  mother  ey^d ; 
Such  her  smiles  wherein  I  dwelt  t 
In  those  lips  have  I  been  felt ; 
Those  the  pillows  of  her  breasty 
Which  gave  Cupid  so  much  rest : 
*Tis  she,  'tis  she!  Make  holiday y 
ShepherdSy  carrqUy  dance y  and  play. 
'  Tis  VenuSy  it  can  be  no  other ; 
Cupid  now  has  found  his  mother. 

Oyn.  This  was  your  poetry,  Zelmane:^ 
You  are  beholding  to  him  ;  he  would  make 
You  a  mother,^  I  see. 

Bos.  Gynecia. 

^  dandiprat]     Did  Shirley  recollect  here  that  Stanyhurst,  ia 
The  First  Fovre  Bookes  of  FirgiVs  JEneisy  1683,  had  rendered 
"  Ille  [scil.  Cupido]  ubi  complexUiEneffi  colloque  |]tependit>'*&c. 
thus?  (1.719.) 

*'  On  father  £neas  his  neck  the  dandiprat  hangeth.** 

Sig.  C.     D. 
7  Hm  was  your  poetry,  Zelmane,']     1  suppose  her  majesty 
means  '*  the  verses  referred  to  you^ ;  Zdmane."    Perhaps, 
however,  it  should  be  pointed  thus  5 

"  This  was  your  poetry  I—Zelmane, 
You"&c. 
i,  e.  there  was  fine  poetry ! — Zelmane,  you/*  &c.    D. 
«  a  mother^    The  old  copy  "  another."    D. 
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Gyn.  Inm  silent — Phiiocleaistoonear— [omd^. 
I  am  not  well  o'the  sudden ;  break  off  your  mirth. 
Bos.  What  ails  Gynecia  ? 
Oyn.  My  heart  is  sick. 
Pgr.  Forbid  it  heaven ! 
Bom.  Retire.    Come,  my  Zelmane. 
Pifr»  I  attend. 
Bos.  Look  to  your  charge^  Dametas. 

^Exeunt  BtuUius,  Oynecia^  and  Pfdloclect. 
Pam.  I  have  a  precious  time.     Will  you  pace 

it,  ffovemor? 
Dame.  Frot,  amble,  or  gallop  ;  I'll  run  in  your 
hand,  lady. 

[^Exeunt  DametaSy  Pamela,  and  Miso. 
Mop.  Come,  Dorus. 
Mus.  Your  humble  servant. 

[Exeunt  Masidorus  and  Mopsa. 
Pyr.  Thou  art  cruel 
To  an  innocent  bosom,  love ;  there  is  no  way 
Within  thy  power  to  save  me.     O,  Philoclea, 
Where  shall  I  cool  my  heart?    O,  if  there  be 
One  shaft  can  kill,  good  Cupid,  aim  at  me  I  [Exit. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Be/ore  Pamekis  Lodge. 
Enter  Gynecia  and  Miso. 

Mi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  they  shall  have  good 
luck  if  they  whisper  together  in  my  hearing. 

Oyn.  Where  is  Zelmane? 

m.  In  some  of  the  arbours ;  she  took  a  lute 
Abroad  with  her :  but  I  Idt  Philoclea  with  her 
father. 
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Oyn.  Prithee^  be  careftil,  and  watch  them  well, 
good  Miso. 

Mi  They  sha'not  scape  me;  I'll  watch  their 
waters  narrowly,  I  warrant  yon.  [Exit. 

Oyn.  1  see  through  his  disguise ;  'tis  so,  and  love 
Hath  put  this  shape  on  him  for  Philoclea. 
In  what  a  miserable  flame  I  burn ! 
Zelmane,  thou  hast  stolen  my  virtue  from  me ; 
I  ha[ve]  not  power  to  think  a  harmless  thought. 
Hah,  Music ! 
From  whence  breathes  that  sound  ?  It  is  Zelmane. 

Pyrocles  sings  within j  accompanying  himsdfon  the 
lute;  and  tken  euten. 

Pyr.  What  miserable  accident  brought  her ! 

Oyn.  Zelmane. 

lyr.  Madam,  I  hope  you'll  pardon 
The  trespass  of  a  rude  hand  and  voice;  I  meant  not 
This  for  your  curious  ear. 

Gyn.  'Twas  harmony. 

Pyr.  It  was  no  light  air,  I'm  sure. 

Gyn.  Indeed  it  carried  some  thing,  methought. 
Of  sorrow's  descant ;  I  heard  love  in't  too. 
Who  is  so  happy  to  deserve  a  memory 
But  in  your  sign  1  Come,  who's  your  servant? 

Pyr.  I  have  no  servant. 

Gyn.  NsCy  then  I  see  you  can 
Dissemble  ;  my  husband — 

Pyr.  Madam,  I  hope — 

Gyn.  Nay  I'm  so  far  from  jealousy,  I  should  not 
Be  angry  to  see  you  both  a  bed  together. 

Pyr.  How^  Madam  ? 

Gyn.  Why  I  can  love  you  too;  come  thou  shalt  be 
My  bedfellow. 

P^.  I  am  not  worthy. 

Uyn.  Believe  me,  I  could  take  as  much  delight 
In  thy  embraces  as  my  husband^s.     Why 
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Are  we  so  Dice  to  one  another?  I 

Am  a  woman,  are  not  you  so  too? 

Why  should  we  not  be  bold  then?  I  have  a  mind 

To  call  thee  mistress ;  yes,  and  Til  disguise 

Myself  in  some  quaint  shape  to  court  thy  love. 

Pjfr.  Disguise! 

Oyn.  Nay  do  not  blush :  thou  shalt  be  a  man. 

Pyr.  Your  discourse  appears 
Strange  to  me,  Madam. 

Oyn.  As  you  would  to  me  ; 
And  yet  you  may  as  easily  perceive 
Gvnecia's  mind,  as  I  distinguish  you 
Through  all  your  clouds.  Cupid  doth  dictate  rarely 
To  those  that  come  to  school  to  him,  instruct 
With  handsome  shadows  to  deceive  the  eye, 
But  cannot  change  the^  substance ;  I  have  a  sense 
Can  look  beyond  the  superficial  bark : 
Come,  you're  transparent. 
.    Pyr.  Madam,  what  dWe  mean  ? 

C^n.  What  means  ^elmane  to  be  ignorant 
When  a  queen  pleads  for  love  ?  my  heart  will  not 
Allow  more  circumstance ;  do  not  question 
How  you  became  reveal'd,  but  pity  her 
Whose  bosom  is  tormented  with  those  fires. 
Thy  smiles,  the  only  greater  flame,  can  quench« 

Pj/r.  Pray  heaven,  you  have  your  perfect  senses! 

Oyn.  Then  I  must  be  plainer ;  and  be  witness, 
love, 
I  am  compell'd,  be  witness,  modesty, 
I  now  must  blush  for  thee  more  than  myself. 
A  man,  and  be  so  cruel  to  a  lady ! 
Zelmane,  either  give  consent  I  shall 
Be  welcome  to  thee,  or  I  vow  by  heaven 
To  tell  Basilius  what  thou  art.    I  have 
Patience  to  let  him  court  thee  as  a  woman ; 
But  when  he  sees  his  love  abuse  [d],  his  privacy 
And  daughters  so  dishonour'd,  hadst  thooathoumnd 
.    •  the]    The  old  copy "  my/^  D. 
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186  THE  ARCADIA.  [Act  II. 

Lives,  they  were  all  forfeited  by  this 
So  desperate  intrusion,  think  upoo-t.  * 
A  woman  I  have  lost  thee-^-'^hither  will 
The  tempest  of  my  fate  inforce  my  tongub? 
Yet  be  thou  kind,  Zelmane:  if  thou  tak'st 
A  glory  in  my  suffering,  Philoclea— 
Does  that  name  startle  you  ? — Philoelea^ 
My  rival  now — 

Pyr.  Your  rival ! 

Ojfn.  Come,  I  am  familiar  with  every  thought — 
Your  dear  saint  shall  repent  it ;  for  this  hand 
Shall  take  again  the  unlucky  life  I  gave  her: 
Spurn  ^  not  Gynecia's  fiiry, 

Pyr.  I  am  lost, 
In  the  same  mhrate  I  am  found.     I  prithee, 
Do  not  forsake  me,  heart ;  I  never  had 
More  use  of  thee.     Great  queen,  can  you  forgive? 

Oyn.  And  ask  thy  pardon ;  but,  believe  me,  'twad 
Your  strangeness  did  compel  me  to  this  language.^ 

Pyr.  I  never  thought  that  pity  of  another 
Could  be  a  reason  to  betray  myself; 
But  you  have  throughly  charm'd  me,  and  I  must 
Deliver  up  my  thoughts.     The  truth  is,  madam, 
1  am  a  man,  and,  if  you  dare  believe  me; 
A  prioce.<    I  must  confess  beside,  Gyneciav       • 
Since  I  eame  hither  I  have  had  some  sprinklipg  of 
I  know  not  what  affeotioti  to  Philoclea; 
For  how  could  I  imagine  such  a  blessedness 
From  you?  but  if  you  mock  not^^ 

Oyh.  Joys  reward  your  pity ! 
Oh  pardon  the  o'er-charg^a  Gfyoecia, 
Whose  error  may  be  yet  made  more  excuseable 
By  the  immortal  name  of  love ! 

Pyr.  This  grace 
Is  worth  more  thmi  Zelmane,  and  yet  I  ' 
Have  nothing  but  myself  to  give  yoa  for  it, 
A  small  but  free  gift ;  bestow  me  as  you  please* 
'  Spurn]    The  old  cop5f  'f  Turiie.**    D. 
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Gyn.  My  soul 
Is  narrow  to  receive  this  wide  blessing. 

Pyr.  But  we  must  be  wise : 
It  were  not  safe  to  be  observed.     Stand  I 
Discovered  to  none  else? 

Oyn.  To  none. 

Pyr.  Then  know 
I  want  no  apprehension  of  what 
True  lovers  would  desire ;  but  your  honour  is 
My  own.     If  shortly,  to  secure  'em  both, 
You  let  me  study  an  opportunity, 
ril  bring  your  wishes  home,  and  bless  my  stars 
That  pointed  me  the  glorious  fate— We  are 
Already  interrupted. 

Enter  Basilius  ann^  Philoclba. 

Ba$.  Do  this,  my  dear  Philoclea ;  V  leave 
My  cares  to  thee ;  I'll  call  Gynecia 
Away,  and  leaveyou  both  together.     How 
Fareth  the  best  ^Imane? 

PjfT.  Still  your  servant. 

Bag.  Gynecia. 

Pyr.  I  cannot  rule  my  eyes ;  they  will  betray 
My  cunning  to  Gynecia,  if  she  go  not 
Hence  quickly. 

Philoc.  How  is  it  with  my  virtuous  Amazon  ¥ 

Oyn.  Philoclea. 

Ba$.  Let  her  alone ;  they  have  some  business, 
sweet. 

Oyn.  What  business  can  they  have  together? 

Ba$.  Why  art  thou  troubled  ?  thou  wouldst  be 
jealous 
Of  me,  I  see,  were  I  in  private  with  her. 
Come,  let  'em  alone  awhile. 

Oyn.  Stay  you  and  spare  not ;  I  would  employ 
Philoclea. 

•i]     The  old  copy  'Vand;'    D.  •     •  ^ 
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190  THE  ARCADIA.  [Actlh 

Bm.  You  shall  obej  me  now ;  I  prithee,  walk. 

Exeunt  Basilius  and  Oynecia.\ 
Philoc.  My  father,  sweet  Zelmane,  to  whose 
command  V, 

r  owe  my  life — 

Pyr.  First  let  me  give  my  life 


U 


)  to  these  lips,  and  take  a  new  one  from 


This  kiss.     Oh  dear  Philoclea,  contain 

AH  other  breath :  I  know  thy  father *s  niind 

A  ready,  and  must  now  beseech  thy  patience 

To  a  short  story,  which  I  must  deliver 

Or  die  before  thee.    If  it  be  within 

My  destiny  to  be  condemned  by  you, 

At  least  know  whom  you  sentence :  I  am — 

Philoc.  What?  I  fear  not  well. 

Pyr.  Cannot  your  eyes  discover  mel  have  I  a 
shroud 
To  hide  ipe  from  Pbiloclea  ?  did  the  kiss 
I  ^ave  thee  last  convey  no  secret  to  thee  ?     , 
There  was  a  spirit  in  my  lip  assur'd  mfe;  . 
To  save  the  tedious  trouble  of  my  language : 
I  heard  it  whisper  something,  did  it  not?  . 
I  would  be  fain  undone.  '    ..  • 

Philoc.  Good  heaven,  forbid! 

Pyr.  You  wp'not  understand  me  yet,  Philo- 
clea: 
Then  I'll  undo  myself;  I  am  not  what 
I  seem,  Zelmane,  but  — 

Pkiloc.  What? 

Pyr.  A  thing  not  worth  the  name,  if  you  frown 
on  me, 
A  man, 

Philoc.  A  man !  good  heaven  ! 

Pyr.  I  have  told  you  all  the  worst. 
If  it  be  no  offence  to  name  a  prince, 
Whose  memory  your  own  breath  oft  hath  sweeten'd^ 
I  dare  be  calPd  Pyrocles  of  Macedon, 
Transformed  by  loving  your  fair  self  to  this 
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Feminine  shape  :  if  now  I  have  not  sipn'd^ 
Above  forgiveness,  ^O  Philoclea ! — 

Philoc.  Come  not  too  near^  I  charge  yp^iji ;,  I 
would  chide. 
But  dare  not :  would  you  had  not  told  me  litis ! 
Indeed  you  were  to.  blame ;  I  must  not  jiear  you 
Excuse  yourself.  [Uoing. 

Pyr.  She  must  not  leave  me  thus:— 
But  she  returns. 

PhUoc.  I  have  lost  myself  ajready. 
And  love  is  but  a  blind  guide  to  direct 
My  vimn  steps  ;  I  fain  would  reply  something,     t 
But  feel  a  trembling  in  my  voice.     Zelmane, — 

Enter  Basilius. 

My  father !  what  account  shall  1  give  him? 
1  have  said  nothing  he  coiqmanded. 

Bos.  She  sttiiles. 

P^.  My  lord,  I  see  you  oao  use  theiadvantage^ 
And  I  did  arm  you  Wnst  myself  r  I  did  <iot 
Think  when  I  advis'd  you  make  Philoclea  : 
Your  advocate,  she  could  so  much  have  won 
Uponm^,  but  my  counsel  has  betray 'd  m^. 
Pray,  think  me  not  immodest,  if  my  words   -    « 
Do  fall  too  rudely  from  me ;  your  fair  daughter, 
Whose  tongue  would  lay  a  charm  upon  the  gods/' 
Hath  gained  all  this. 

Bos.  The  gods  reward  her  for  it ! 

Philoc.  Was  this  his  plot? 

Biu.  A  thousand  blessings  overtake  my  child! 
But  not  a  word,  not  a  word,  Philoclea, 
To  thy  mother. 

Phtloc.  I  have  learnt  my  duty,  sir. 

Pyr.  Beshrew  your  haste. 

«  O  Philoclea^']    The  old  copy  makes  these  words  the  b^- 
rinning  of  the  next  speech.    D. 
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Bm.  Remove,  convey  thyself  away,  dear  girlj 

rii  follow. 

Philoc.  IVIy  heart  is  full,  and  though  my  tongue 
denies 
Him  farewell,  he  may  read  it  in  my  eye  [s],  [Exit 

Bos.  1  knew  thou  couldst  not  choose  at  last  but 
give 
Mv  heart  an  audience  ;  I  am  not  myself 
With  the  imagination ! 

iV.  Of  what?     . 

Bas.  Of  any  thing. 
Come,  I  allow  thee  modest ;  it  is  not 
Fit  we  should  say  our  pleasures,  sweet,  but  act  them. 

Pyr.  You  are  too  violent,  my  lord  ;  I  shall 
Repent  my  freedom,  if  you  give  no  limit 
To  your  desires ;  if  you  do  love  your  servant, 
Husband  your  flame  that  it  may  last^ 

Bas.  It  shall; 
Pardon  me,  dear  Zelmane.     I  have  a  stock 
Of  blood,  though  you  may  think  it  cold,  is  high 
And  active  as  the  veins  of  promising  youth ; 
I  wear  this  snow  but  a  [s]  disguise. 

PjfT.  Poor  winter! 

Bas.  My  hairs  are  black  at  root,  and  shall  grow  up 
Fair  as  the  ebony,  and  curl  themselves 
Into  a  thousand  pretty  caves,  for  love 
Itself  to  sit.  that  best  delights  in  darkness. 

Pyr.  This  will  be  strange. 

Bas.  'Tis  you  that  work  these  miracles 
Upon  Basilius :  as  I  came  hither, 
I  felt  a  score  of  years  drop  off,  which  hung 
Upon  my  locks. 

Pyr.  A  score  of  hairs,  you  mean  :  'tis  moulting 
time. 
Contain  yourself  awhile,  you  have  a  jealous   , 
Queen ;  and  yet  it  goes  against  my  conscience 
To  wrong  so  sweet  a  lady ;  pray,  my  lord, 
Think  better  on't. 
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Bos.  This  does  inflame  me  more  : 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  remember  her ; 
Thou  must  preserve  my  life. 

f)fr.  Well,  I  ha  [ve]  thought  a  way 
Shall  perfect  all  without  suspicion. 
There  is  a  cave  hard  by,  which  nature  made 
Intending  well  to  lovers:  thither  will  I, 
With  licence  of  your  grace,  pretending 
To  exercise  a  few  days  some  devotions 
We  Amazons  have  obligation  to ; 
At  some  convenient  hour— 

Bas.  May  I  come  to  thee? 

P^.  I'll  give  you  notice  in  some  evening. 

Bas.  Zelmane,  now  thou  dost  ravish  me. 

Pyr.  You  may  with  ease  secure  all  at  the  lodge. 

Bas.  Most  excellent. 

Pyr.  Imagine/  sir,  the  rest,  but  do  not  come 
Till  I  desire  you. 

Bas.  Be  not  tedious  then  ; 
I  will  prepare  all  this. 

Pyr.  1  hope,  you  do  not 
Conclude  me  impudent,  that  I  incline 
To  do  this  for  you  :  by  my  hopes  of  a  blest   . 
Eternity,  nor  love  nor  lust  e'er  tempted 
My  thoughts  to  yield  thus  much  to  any  man. 
Be  careful  of  my  honour. 

Bas.  Oh  divine 
ZelmanCt  keep  my  soul !  [^ExU. 

Pyr.  Philoclea,  mine ! 

Enter  Musidorus. 

flftts.  Oh  my  dear  Pyrocles  ! 
Pur.  How  is't,  dear  cousin  1 
Mus.  Never  till  now  could  you  salute  me  happy ; 
The  gods  have  been  propitious. 
Pyr.  Will  she  know  thee  yet  ? 

*  Itnagine]     The  old  copy '*  I  imagin."^  D. 
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Mvs.  There's  nothing  wants  to  make  nie  perfect 
blest, 
But  to  hear  thee  pronounce  thy  love  as  fortunate. 
The  envious  clouds  which  interpose  themselves, 
Like  a  dark  curtain  o'er  Pamela's  face, 
Are  drawn  away,  and  I  enjoy  her  smile. 
She  does  believe  my  proofs,  sweetly  excusing 
Her  long  neglect,  and  promiseth  as  much 
As  I  dare  ask :  sheMl  trust  me  with  her  person  ; 
I  want  but  opportunity  to  deceive 
Our  waking  dragons; — and  in  good  time,Dameta$. 

Enter  Dam  etas. 

Away,  you  shall  know  aH  ray  fate  hereafter. 

Pjfr.  i  joy  in  thy  success  ;  pray  thou  for  mine. 

[Exit. 

Dame.  Where  is  this  rascal  Dorns  ? 

Mus  Whether  were  I  best  to  tell  the  king  on't 
first,  or  seek  out  Dametas?  He'll  never  be  able 
to  spend  it ;  there  may  be  gold  enough  to  purchase 
half  Arcadia. 

Dam^.  Umph,  what's  that? 

Mus.  ril  seek  him  out  at  all  adventures. — Oh 
sir,  pray  is  this  gold  ? — and  this,  and  this? 

Dame.  Hah,  gold  ?  yes,  very  good  gold :  where 
hadstit? 

Mus.  You  shall  hear  more  hereafter. 

Dame.  Dorus,  honest  Dorus,  put  on  thy  hat: 
where,  where  hadst  it? 

Mus.  Did  you  never  hear  of  one  Aristomenes? 

Dame.  He  was  banished  Arcadia. 

Mus.  Was  he  rich  ? 

Dame.  Infinite  rich,  so  rich — 

Mus.  'Tis  so;  belike  he  there  had  all  his  treasure. 

Dame.  What  treasure?  where  is%  honest  Dorus, 
tell  me? 

Mus.  You  are  my  master,  and  may  be  my  father — 
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Dame.  My  son  Doras,  Mopsa  is  thine  ;  and  she 
were  made  of  as  pure  gold  as  this^  thou  shouldst 
touch  her,  and  melt  her. 

Mus.  Well,  I  see  it  was  ordained  to  make  you 
rich  :  in  duty  Til  discover  it,  and  yet — 

DjOftne^  Out  wiih  it,  good  Dorus. 

Mus.  Well,  sitting  beneath  an  oak  that  shall  be 
nameless,  I  chanced  to  turn  up  some  turf  with  my 
mole  spade. 

Dame.  With  thy  mole  spade, — what  then  ? 

Mus,  I  saw  a  yellow  brightness  peeping  out 
o'  th'  eround^  which  when  I  came  to  examine,  I 
provea  this  metal ;  ay,  this  was  the  first ;  you're 
sure  'tis  gold  ?  you  shall  pardon  me  for  the  rest, 
but  if  these  will  do  you  any  pleasure,  or  twenty 
more — 

Dame.  Nay,  good  honest  Dorus,  proceed. 

Mus.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  suspect  where  a  great 
treasure  has  been  long  buried:  these,  it  seems, 
were  scattered  when  the  rest  went  to  the  pit-hole. 

Dame.  But  where  is  this  place,  good  Dorus  ? 
thou  hast  no  more  about  thee  ? 

Mus.  No  ;  but  if  you  please  to  furnish  me  with 
tools,  ril  try  the  bottorii.  I  digged  till  I  came  to  a 
stone,  whose  inscription  promised  something  worth 
a  man's  labour. 

Dame.  Did  it  sound  ? 

Mus.  Melodiously,  a  golden  tune. 

Dame.  Where,  where?  thou  mayest  tell  me, 
thou  knowest  I  am  secret. 

Mus.  For  Mopsa's  sake  I  will  reveal  't.     You 
know 
The  oak  where  you  first  met  me  ? 

Dame.  Hah,  very  well. 

Mus.  On  the  right  side  of  that  same  spreading 
tree. 
Lies  all  this  riches. 

Dame.  As  thouVt  honest? 
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Mu$.  As  I  hope  to  be  dear  Mopsa's  husband.  - 
ril  ^et  strong  tools,  and  bring  you  bettier  proof. 

Dame.  Stay,  Dorus,  stay ;  let  me  see. 
.As  I  intend  to  be  your  father,  Dorus, 
And  so  in  Mopsa's  name  make  you  my  heir 
Of  all  my  wealth,  good  Dorus, — i  am  yet, 
Till  things  and  things  be  done,  your  master,  Dorus: 
BesidOi  that  ground  is  mine,  the  oak  is  mine, 
Where  under  lies  this  treasure ;  I  am  Lord 
Lord  of  the  soil,  my  Dorus^  of  the  soil. 
I  am  content  to  be  a  ground  for  you 
To  build  your^  hopes  on,  Dorus,  but  my  ground 
No  man  shall  dig  or  build  on  but  myself. 
Of  such  as  this  he  there  another  mine,^ 
Of  coin  or  uncoin  metal,  it  is  mine  ; 
All  may  be  yours  another  day,  my  Dorus. 

Mug,  I  know  my  duty,  sir,  and  cannot  think 
The  gods  had  e^er  allotted  my  free  mind 
To  serve  you  but  for  some  strange  end. 

Dame.  In  this  thou  shewest  it:  keep  all  close, 
not  a  word  Dorus.  I  take  no  leave.  jBe  careful, 
my  good  Dorus,  of  my  young  madam,  'tis  a  chaise 
1  turn  over  to  thee ;  overlook  her  well. 

Mus.  I  mean  to  do  it  doubly. 

Dame.  How,  ha'  you  a  double  meaning? 

J/ta.  I  mean,  with  double  care. 

Dame.  Honest  Dorus ;  'tis  the  last  service  I 
shall  put  thee  to. 

Mus.  I  hope  so. too. 

Dame.  Now  to  the  oak,  my  golden  land  mark. 

Mun.  Load  a  horse  with  tools,  sir. 

Dame.  Mattocks  and  shovels. 

Mu8.  Hooks,  and  ladders. 

Dame.  Spade  [s] ,  and  pickaxes, 

*  your]     The  old  copy  •*  to/'     D. 

•  Ofiuch  as  ihii  be  there  another  mine-,']  This  is  all  I  can 
make  of  the  old  copy,  which  has 

"  On  such  as  this*  be  there  a  tuyne/*     D. 
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3ftu.  Ropes  and  daggers.  You'll  have  no  help? 

Dame.  No,  no,  a  mar\'8  own  toil 
Sweeter  the  profit  makes  in  his  own  soil.      [Exit 

Mus.  Go  thy  ways  for  the  lord  a'th'  soil ! 
There's  one  block  out  a'  th'  way;  the  golden  fly 

EfUer  Miso. 

Has  caught  this  trout.     My  jealous  mistress !  I 
Hope  she  o'erheard  not. 

Mi.  Oh  that  my  ears  had  been  long  enough  to 
have  heard  some  of  their  precious  knavery ! 

JI/tM.  It  were  but  charity  to  tell  her  on't ;  little 
does  my  mistress  think  what  a  flesh-fly  my  master  is. 

Mi.  What  says  the  knave? 

Mus.  Though  she  be  a  little  stricken  in  years, 
she  is  handsome  enough  for  as  good  a  man  as  Da- 
metas ;  and  he  to  run  neighing  a'  this  fashion  after 
ablowse,  and  then  put  me  to  make  excuse  for 
him  !  'tis  not  right. 

Mi.  Oh  fidious  rascal !  I  thought  there  was  some 
roguery.  Dorus,  as  thou  comest  of  a  woman,  tell 
me. 

Mus.  What,  forsooth? 

Mi.  Oh  naughty  man,  to  use  an  honest  woman 
the  wrong  way  thus !  Have  I  been  married  so  many 
years,  and  carried  myself  like  his  lawful  wife  up* 
rising  and  down  lying,  as  they  say,  so  even  and 
jump  with  his  desires,  to  be  thus  handled?  But 
I'll  be  revenged  ;  it  shall  fall  heavy  upon  his  head 
for  this,  I  warrant  him  :  nay,  I  did  always  suspect 
him  for  a  colt. 

Mus.  What  mean  you,  forsooth? 

9U.  Come^  1  overheard  somewhat  to  ray  grief, 
and  therefore  leave  your  liogling  and  your  trim- 
tram  tricks;  you  must  not  flap  me  o' th*  mouth  with 
fleering  and  with  flams,  wjiiist  he— 

Mus.  Claps  up  another  betwixt  the  —  aha, 
mistress,  mistress!  but  you  say  you  overheard, and 
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therefore  if  you  know  whither  he  is  gone,  you  may 
come  two  hours  hence  time  enough  to  prevent  the 
blow. 

JUi}  If  thou  lookest  to  have  my  daughter  with, 
—mark  what  I  say — 

Mus.  With  father's  mark,  and  mother's  mark, 
and  every  mark  about  her. 

Mi.  If  you  conceal  any  thing  in  this  case,  thou 
knowest  no  case  of  her ;  nay,  though  thy  teeth 
water  out  the  liquor  of  thy  life,  thou  shouldst  not 
get  a  bjt,  the  worst  bit  of  her. 

Mus.  Be  more  charitable. 

M.  Or  if  thou  chance  to  get  her  'gainst  ray 
Will,  ril  teach  her  a  trick  of  the  mother,  shall 
make  thee  curse  her  and  all  the  brood  she  came  on. 

Mus.  What  is  Charita  to  me  ?  1  know  you  heard 
him  name  her. 

Mi.  Charita! 

Mus.  I  will  discharge  my  conscience  ;  and  yet 
if  you  overheard  us  without  my  telling,  you  know 
where  he  appointed  to  meet  her  this  evening  at 
Mantinea,  at  her  father's,  in  Oudemian^  street — 

Mi.  Oudemian  street! 

Mus.  I  do  not  betray  him  :  now,  if  you  provide 
so  fiappily  to  take  *em  at  it,  mistress,  at  it — 
.    Mi.  Ay,  at  it ;  how  I  itch  to  be  at  it  1 

Mus.  Saddle  your  marc. 

Mi.  They  shall  not  'scape  with  half  an  eye 
)[)etwixt  them.  [Eait. 

Mus.  I  have  given  her  the  bells,  and  she  will 
fly  to  the  devil. 

Enter  Pamela  and  Mopsa. 

Here  comes  the  other:  1  ha'  given  her  phy- 

7  Oudemian.']  The  old  copy  ''  Ondemioa." — **  In  the  house 
of  Cbaritas  tmcle>  in  the  Oudemian  street.  But  neither  was 
;^e  name  of  Charita  remembred^  nor  any  such  street  Jbtotime.'* 
Si0^ey*8  Arcadia,  lib.  ir,  p.  393  ed.  1613.  The  latter  part  of 
the  quotation  sufficiently  shews  the  etymology  of  the  word.  D. 
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sick  already,  fit  for  ber  constitution,   and  now  it 
works. 

Pam.  How  comes  it,  Mopsa,  that  you  are  so 
taken, 
So  lifted  up  with  high  conceit? 

JWop.  Who,  I? 

Pam.  Yes,  Mopsa,  you:  d*ye  think  I  cannot  judge, 
By  outward  gestures  and  your  looks,  what  joy 
Doth  inwardly  possess  you? 

Mop.  Who,  me? 

Pafri.  Yes,  you  again ;  and  it  were  not  over- 
boldness 
To  request  some  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

Mop.  Rest  you  content,  you  are  a  princess  born  ; 
1  might  have  been  so  to.  Somebody  may  be  a 
queen  before  tou  :  make  virhal  you  can  of  that.* 

Pam.  Oh  fete,  how's  this  I 

Mop.  There  is  a  tree,  and  there  is  things  worth 
wisliing,  and  some  may  wish,  and  wishes  may  be 
had :  mak^  whieit  you  can  of  that  too. 

Mas.  To  my  wish  it  works. 

Pam.  But,  Mopsa,  may  I  not  beseech  a  word. 
That  may  be  to  my  understanding? 

Mop.  Vou  may  know  more  hereafter,  but  till 
then 
I  must  presume  upon  your  princely  patience 
To  keep  your  chamber;  it  is  now  my  reign, 
And  do  not  dare  to  follow. 

Pim.  Not'  I ;   when  you're  drawn  up  to  ma- 
jesty, 
I  can  but  wish  you  graciously  would  tb<^n 
Remember  the  obedience  of  your  handmaid. 
That  first  submits  herself  to  your  command. 

Mop.  rfaith,  I  will,  Pamela,  and  reward  it ; 
Gro  in,  sweet  Lady ;  on  my  royal  word 
1^11.  [Exit  Pamela. 

Mu$.  She  has  spied  me. 

Mop.  Happy  Dorus ! 
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Mu$.  What  will  my  IMopsa  say,  when  she  has 
climbed 
The  tree  of  happiness? 

Mop.  Ay,  ay,  the  tree,  when  I  climb  that  tree, 
honey  Dorus !  tell  me  it  over  again,  my  dear  bird, 
what  did  Jupiter  to  Apollo. 

Mvs.  Upon  some  falling  out  I  told  yon  Jupiter 
threw  Apollo  out  of  heaven,  and,  his  deity  taken 
away,  he  was  fain  to  live  upon  the  earth  and  keep 
Admetus'  cattle.  In  the  time  of  his  service,  being 
sent  to  fetch  a  breed  of  beasts  out  of  Arcadia,  in 
this  very  desert,  he  grew  faint  and  weary,  and 
would  needs  rest  himself  in  the  boughs  of  an 
ashen  tree. 

Mop.  The  tree  we  wot  of ;  on,  sweet  bird. 

Mus.  Apollo  in  that  tree,  calling  to  mind  his 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  became  very  sorrowful,  and 
pitifully  complaining  to  his  father,  asking  him 
mercy  for  having  offended  him,  was  from  that  tree 
received  into  his  golden  sphere,  and  made  a  god 
again. 

Map.  Oh  brave ! 

Mus.  Having  the  perfect  nature  of  a  god, 
Never  to  be  ingrateful,  he  then  granted 
A  double  life  to  Admetus' ;  and  because 
That  tree  was  chapel  of  his  happy  prayers, 
To  it  he  gave  this  quality — 

Map.  Now  it  comes. 

Mus.  That  whosoever  sat  down  in  that  tree. 
In  like  estate  and  sort  as  he  did  then — 

Map.  Oh,  now,  now,  now  ! 

Mus.  Should  forthwith  have  there  their  wish. 

Map.  Oh  the  tree,  the  tree,  the  tree ! 

Mus.  The  kiu^  understood  thus  much  by  oracle, 
and  tried,  himself;  but  being  neither  herdman  as 
then  Apollo  was,  nor  of  the  race  which  is  neces* 
sary,  delivered  this  secret  to  your  father,  but  made 
him  swear  to  wish  by  his  direction.  For  his  own 
benefit  Dametas  told  it  me,  and  is  now  gone  to 
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(nrnish  himself  with  a  scarlet  cloak,  for  in  that  he 
must  be  muflSed,  just  as  Apollo  was.  I  might 
now  prevent  'em  all,  and  be  king  myself;  but 
what  have  I  to  wish  more  than  the  love  of  Mopsa? 
which,  since  without  more  charming  force  you 
yield  me,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  cloak,  and  then  wish 
what  you  will,  yourself. 

Mop.  I'll  be  queen,  or  Apollo  shall  never  look 
me  in  the  face  again .  Quickly,  sweet  Dorus,  come 
muffle  me ;  I  long  to  be  queen^  and  my  father 
shall  ask  me  blessing  lExeunt. 


ACT   m.     SCENE  I. 

A  Orave  beside  the  Royal  Lodge. 
Enter  Captain,  Rebels^  and  Thumb. 

Cap.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  be  resolute.  Is 
there  any  man  that  will  justify  himself  to  be  sober 
amongst  us  ? 

2  Reb.  No,  hang  sobriety. 

Cap.  We  must  be  valiant;  the  king,  I  say 
again,  has  left  us,  and  since  he  scorns  our  company, 
for  my  part  I  scorn  to  be  his  subject. 

3  Reb.  Ay,  I  scorn  subjects ;  111  be  an  emperor. 

2  Reb.  It  is  time  to  look  into  the  government, 
none  but  gentlemen  are  of  bis  council ;  I  see  no 
reason,  since  the  country  is  ours,  but  we  should 
have  a  stroke  in  the  state. 

Cap.  That  was  bravely  spoke,  my  bully ;  stroke ! 
bey,  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  spoke  like  a  soldier.  I 
do  not  like  the  carriage  of  the  secret  councils. 

3  Reb.  Nor  I,  nor  any  body. 
Thumb.  Take  heed,  my  masters. 

8  Reb.  Let's  hear  Thumb,  the  miller. 

Thumb.  We  met  together  to  drink  in  honour  of 
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the  king's  birthday,  and  though  we  have  ticklers 
the  canoikiDS,  let  us  be  merry  and  wise,  that*s 
my  opinioo;  do  trekson,  the  king  is  ao  honest 
gentleman,  and^so  is  the  queidn. 

3  Reb    Very  wisely  spoken. 

Cap.  But  shall  [we J  be  governed  by  Philanax  f 

2  Reb.  Who  knows  but  ne  has  made  away  the 
Wng-  [ 

Thumb,  Made  away  the  king!  who»  honest 
Basilius?  ask  the  king  who  has  made  bini  away^; 
by  this  hand,  if  I  thought  they  had  made  him 
away,  1  would  make  somebody  away  though  I 
hanged  for't.  But,  neighbours,  for  my  own  part  1 
will  join  with  you  in  any  thing  that  is  honourable ; 
d'ye  mark,  honourable?  but  f  say  still,^!  am  clear 
of  opinion  it  is  not  amiss  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
Gentlemen,  my  name's  Thumb. 

3  Reb.  Ay,— Tom. 

Thumb.  And  lil  be  a*your  side,  howsoever. 

3  Rdf.  A  great  spirit. 

Cap.  Shall  I  speak  for  you? 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay,  agreed  ;  you  shall  be  oaptain^ 

Cap.  Why  then  let  me  alone ;  I  will  kD0w  a 
reason  why  he  has  left  the  government  without 
our  consents  to  depose  him:  'tis. wisely  «poken, 
my  brave  men  o'  th'  commonwealth ;  we  will,  have 
other  laws,  and  tjie  old  shaU  be  executed. 

3  Reb.  Ay,  ay^  bang  the  old  oqes. 

2  Reb.  'Tis  a  discredit  for  any.  subjects,  as  we 
are,  to  have  a  king,  as  if  we  were  not  able  to 
govern  ourselves. 

Cap.  Stroke  up  th^  forehead  ;  thou  wert  bprnto 
be  a  statesman*  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  we'll  have 
no  j  ustice  in  Arcadia. 

2  Reb.  How? 

Cap.  No  justice ;  why  should  we  lose  our  liber- 
ties^ and  being  free  men,  upon  any  occasion  saflfer 
ourselves  to. be  bound  over? 
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Thumb.  GeDtlemen  citkEens^  it  vv^re. very  good 
you  would  take  into  your  consideratJQ^  the  ^ti^tuta^ 
against  drunkenness. 

Cap.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  ipan  to  bc^  4>?ipk 
without  forfeiting  or  paying  any  thing  to  the  popr.. 

Thumb.  Very  good ;  every  man  drink  away  his 
estate,  and  then  charity  begins  at  hoo^^. , 

Cao.  No  man  s^all  marry — 

2lteb.  That's  worse  than, the  statute,  against 
two  wives. 

Cap.  For  every  woman  shall  be  Gommon. 

3  Iteb.  Every  woman  common!  what  shall  we 
do  with  all  the  ^proper  women  in  Arcadia? 

Cap.  They  shall  be  common  top.  , 

8  Keb.  Oh  rare !  and  what  shall  we  do  with  all 
the  prisons. 

Cap.  Set  'em  a'  fire  ;  'twill  warm  the  city  when 
there  is  cold  doings. 

2  Reb.  What  with  the  prisoners  } 

Cap.  Put  'em  in  possession  of  their  creditoirs'. 
lands ;  they  are  the  only  men  fit  for  authority,, fpr, 
no  often  are  used  worse,  and  they  will  knovr^tfae 
better  to  domineer:  nay,  we'll  have  adndirablelavfi^. 
But  who  shall  be  this  ambasaeidor  to  the  king!{ 

4  Reb.  Me,  me ;  choose  me,  qaptfiin^ 

Thumb,.  Choose  you,  captain !  haberdfi^ber  of 
small  wares,  choose  you  a  capon !  I'll  be  the  am* 
basBador :  ever  while  you  live,  let  a  bold  man  be 
ambassador^  and  one  that  has  a  brain ;- 1  will  not 
be  meal-mouthed. 

8  Reb.  Well  said,  miller. 
Cap.  And  because  we  will  be  wjjse— * 
IhunJf.  Ay,  ay,  be  merry  and  wise ; .  ever  while 
yon  live,  be  sober  and  discreet. 

Cap.  Say  we  attend  here  to  dp  our  duties. 

3  Heb.  Puties  1  oh  base ! 

Cap.  Say  so  we  must;  he'll  not  come  forth  gls^,. 

^  proper."]    i.  e.  in  opposition  to  common,-<-private.  D. 
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4  Reb.  What  if  I  told  his  highness  there  was  a 
dance  to  be  presented?  we  are  furnished  with  our 
noise^  still. 

jrAiii?i6.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  love  this  noise  with  all  my 
heart. 

2  Reb.  Excellent !  get  you.  behind  the  trees  with 
your  instruments,  and  tune  'em  ready ;  the  new 
frisk  we  danced  at  Enispe  to  day  will  serve  rarely 
as  the  prologue;  away.  [^Exit  4  Rebel].  But, 
captain,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  king's  daughters? 

Cap.  ril  have  one. 

8  Reb.  And  I'll  ha*  the  tother :  our  captain 
shall  ha'  the  queen. ' 

2  Reb.  And  what  shall  we  have? 

Cap.  There  are  ladies  about  the  court  will  con- 
tent you. 

Thumb.  I  will  have  both  the  king's  daughters, 
and  he  that  speaks  against  it —  [^They  fight. 

Cap,  Thumb,  valiant  Thumb,  all  spirit,  no 
mutiny,  no  mutiny :  all  of  a  faction  together  by  the 
ears  for  a  piece  of  venison ! 

Thumb.  I  will  have  both  the  king's  daughters, 
or  else  I  shall  not  be  satisfied. 

Cap.  First  let  us  know  the  king's  resolution^  and 
if  we  like  not  our  conditions,  the  hare 's  afoot,  and 
every  man  take  what  course  he  please  in  my  lord's 
park. 

Enter  Basilius,  Gtnscia,  Pyroclbs,  and 
Philoclea. 

But  stay,  the  king— -umph. 

2  Reb.  Speak,  captain. 

Cap.  If  it  please  your  majesty,— What  was  it 
resolved  upon  ? 

3  Reb.  He's  out,  let  me  come  to  him :  prithee, 
do  thou  tell  him  thy  mind :  that  delicome  wench 
has  made  my  teeth  water. 

'  noite]  i.  e.  company  of  musicians.     D. 
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2  Reb.  And  drowned  thy  tongne.  A  company 
ofbashfal  shrimps !  if  I  but  open  my  mouth,-^!  say 
no  more. 

ThunA,  King,  by  your  leave, — Which  is  the 
king  ?  my  eyes  twinkle — We  have  been  playing 
the  good  fellows  to  celebrate  yonr  majestical  birth 
day ;  will  your  grace  see  a  song? 

3  Reb.  A  dance. 

Thumb.  Or  a  dance,  all's  one,  our  feet  are  in 
tune ;  strike  up  behind  the  tree.  You  are  the  king 
and  I  am  the  miller,  there's  all  the  difference: 
sweet  ladies,  my  name  is  Thumb. 

Bas.  This  is  rudeness. 

Oyn.  Pardon  their  simplicity. 

Jnumb.  ril  have  that  wench ;  she  looks  like 
Hercules. 

Rebels.  Stand. 

Cap.  We  have  interrogation  points  to  put  to  you. 

Bos.  Treason,  treason ! 

Pyr.  Barbarous  villains ! 

Basilius  runs  in.  A  bell  rings.  Philoclea  and 
Oynecia  hide  themselves.  Pyrocles  fights  with  the 
Rebells :  then  Basilius  re-enters  with  a  two-handed 
sword;  and  after  some  skirmish^  Philanax  and 
Colander  enter  with  a  guards  and  the  Rebels  are 
becUen  off. 

Sr.  Where  is  Philoclea? 
iloc.  Here:  art  thou  not  hurt,  Zelmane? 
My  soul  at  every  stroke  made  against  thee 
Was  leaving  my  pale  body. 

Pyr.  Dear  madam,  are  you  safe  ? 

Bas.  I  think  1  ha'  peppered  some  of 'em.  Phi- 
lanax, 't  was  not  amiss  you  came,  but  Zelmane 
and  I  should  have  made  a  shift. 

Pyr.  You  alone,  my  lord,  were  an  army  against 
such  reeling  valours ;  I  did  not  think  you  could 
lia'bestirred  yourself  so  well. 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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Ba»*  And  I  were  in  unotber  place,  alone  with 
thee,  I  oould  bestir  myself  better. 

CaL  I  would  you  would  consider  yet  to  quit 
This  dangerous,  kind  of  life, 

Philan.  Had  not  the  valiant  Amazon,  it  seems, 
Defenc'd  your  person  ere  the  troops  arriv'dj 
It  might  have  proved  too  fatal. 

Oyn.  [S]he  play'd  the  man  indeed.    The  king 
is  troubled^ 
And  thinks  me  jealous  of  him ;  'las,  old  man ! 

Ba$.  No  more. 
Wait  upon  our  queen  and  daughter ;  we'll  follow. 
Exeunt  Oynecta,  Fhilocleaj  Philanax^ 
Colander^  and  Otiard$. 
I  am  wounded. 

/y.  How? 

Bos.  By  thee,  Zelmane. 

Pyr.  I  see  your  passions  are  the  same,  and  I 
This  night  resolve  to  wait  for  you  in  the  cave. 
If  you,  when  your  Oynecia  is  a  bed. 
And  fast  asleep,  (be  sure  of  that)  will  please 
To  put  yburself  to  a  short  travel,  I 
Shall  not  express  your  welcome,  but — 

Bos.  Dear  as  my  soul,  I  apprehend  my  comfort: 
One  kiss  in  earnest  of  the  million 
Thou  shalt  receive^  but  carry  it  close^  Zelmane. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Wood. 

Enter  Musidorus,  and  Mopsa. 

Mus*  This  is  the  tree. 

Mop.  Oh  let  me  kiss  it[s]  toes ! 

Mus.  Best  lose  no  time. 
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Mop.  Hail  upon  hail,  sweet  tree,  crown  thee  and 
all  thy  wishes !  Oh  Dorus,  up  wi'me,  Dorus,  up 
wi'me,  up  wi'me,  up  wi'me,  Doras !  teach  me  to 
climb  the  right  way,  prithee. 

3his.  You  must  be  muffled  in  the  cloak ;  so,  now 
remember  your  instructions.  Make  first  your  in- 
vocation to  Apollo^  as  I  told  you,  which  being  done, 
employ  your  mind  with  all  devotion  to  his  deity^ 
until  you  hear  a  voice  call  three  times  on  you  by 
your  name  :  though  you  should  think  your  father, 
mother,  Pamela,  or  myself,  talk  to  you,  answer 
not ;  they  are  spirits  that  would  delude. 

Mop.  Under  three  Mopsas,  I'll  not  talk  to'em ; 
111  not  be  cozened. 

Mus.  Hold  there,  and  you'll  be  happy. 

Mop.  I'll  ask  a  king  to  my  husband,  and  thou 
shalt  be  he. 

Mus.  Your  invocation. 

Mop.  Into  the  great  ears  of  Apollo 
Note  let  my  invocation  hollow. 
Oh  thou  that  lightest  all  the  clay, 
For  some  to  work  and  some  to  play 9 

By  owl  light  now 
Incline  a  gracious  ear  to  me^ 
Thus  muffled  in  thy  wishing  tree. 

Singing  whoop,  whoop j  whoo  ! 
And  pardon  this  my  subHllyy 
That  I  deceive  the  passers  by  ; 

/,  in  this  boughy 
Do  use  the  accents  o/thatfowl, 
Because  I  would  be  thought  an  owl. 

With  whoop,  whoopy  whoo  ! 

Enter  Pamela. 

Mus.  She  has  done  her  invocation. 
Pam.  Can  she  not  hear  us? 
Mus.  She  shall  bear  us,  but  I  have  taken  order 
P2 
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with  her  eyes  and  understanding  too,  she'll  not  be* 
lieve  us.    Thou  lovely  bird,  Madge  owlet ! 

Mop.  That's  a  spirit  in  the  voice  of  Dorus,  but 
I'll  not  answer. 

Mus.  See  Dorus  and  Pamela  both  are  here : 
Whilst  old  Dametas,  Miso,  and  their  dear 
Daughter,  are  straggKd  forth,  they  both  together 
Are  taking  now  their  flight,  and  who  knows  whi* 
ther? 

Pam.  This  is  too  plain. 

Map.  Oh  cunning  devils !  but  I'll  not  hear,  nor 
speak  a  syllable. 

M^s.  If  thou  canst  find  a  tongue  to  tell  Dametas, 
Make  known  unto  his  wisdom  he  is  gull'd. — 
Take  courage,  madam,  the  way  lies  fair  before  us, 
And  a  bark  already  prepared  cries  come  aboard 
Farewell,  owlet.  [Exeunt  Mnstdams  and  Pamelcu 

Dametas  sings  toithin. 

Mop.  Whoop,  whoop,  whoo !  Hey,  I  hear 
another  singing  spirit  in  my  father's  voice;  be't 
Apollo  himself,  under  three  Mopsas  I'll  not  speak. 

Enter  Dametas. 

Dame.  This  is  the  tree,  and  here  the  earth  is 
broken. 
The  certain  sign  led  by  my  trusty  Dorus. 
^Thou  mouth  of  the  rich  treasure,  I  salute  thee. 
And  kiss  the  hole  from  whence  shall  Come  my  gold. 
Which  being  done  blitliely  to  work  IfaU^     {Sings. 
My  hand  is  in  the  moonshine^  and  up  goes  alL 

Mop.  Whoop,  whoop,  whoo ! 

Dame.  What's  that  ?  an  owl  ?  good  mistress 
Margery,  I  am  busy. 

Art  thou  poor,  and  wouldst  thou  be  [Sings. 

Advanced  by  wealth  to  dignity, 
Do  not  think  it  then  unmeet 
To  stoop  with  hands  beneath  thy  feet. 

»  Thou]    The  old  copy  *'  The/*     D. 
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*Tis  not  with  hand  aver  head  to  be  found ; 
Noj  no,  thou  must  stoop , 
Though  thou  hotdst  up  thy  poopy 
And  grabUefor't  in  ground. 
Hab,  what's  this?  my  hand  is  in  the  honey  pot,  I 
think.    Umph,  amph,  I  do  not  like  the  softness, 
I  did  grope  for  harder  staff;  if  this  be  gold,  *tis 
liquid,  and  yet  too  thick  to  be  potable  as  they  say; 
it  has  a  kind  of  weft,  methinks,  if  I  have  not  lost  a 
sense  upon  the  sudden,  I  smell— call  you  this  gold 
finding? 

Mop.  I  have  an  extreme  list  now,  so  I  have, 
saving  your  presence,  devil,  would  restore  your 
sense. 

Dame.  What's  this  ?  a  written  parchment !  this 
may  be  the  inventory  of  all  the  treasure. 

[Reads. 
Who  hath  his  hire  hcUh  well  his  labour  placed  ; 
Earth  thou  didst  seeky  and  store  ofeartii  thou  hast 
How's  this? 
Mop.  Whoop,  whoop,  whoo ! 
Dame.  As  sure  as  this  is  my  own  nose,  I  am 
stinkingly  abused. 
Mop.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dame.  Can  madgc  owlets  laugh?  that  laugh 
was  like  my  daughter  Mopsa. 

Mop.  There's  one  time:  again,  again,  sweet 
Apollo ! 

Dame.  'Tis  her  voice;  what  makes  she  there? 
Now,  the  dread  vengeance  of  my  dear  fatherly 
cnrse  light  overth  wart  thee,  thou  awkward  hilding ! 
Mop^. 

mop.  There*s  two  times;  Mopsa  once  more,  and 
'tis  Apollo. 

Dame.  Will  you  not  answer  in  the  devil's  name? 
Mopsa,  I  say.    Oh,  are  you  come? 

[He  strikes  and  she/alls. 
Mop.  Yes,  yes,  divine  Apollo ! 
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Dame*  I'll  onhood  ye:  wbere's  Pamela? 

Mop.  Thank  your  deity. 

Dame.  Speak  now,  and  tell  me. 

Mop.  Answer  my  wishes,  as  thou  art  Phoebus, 
as  thou  art  Apollo,  though  in  the  likeness  of  the 
clown  my  father,  grant  me  my  wishes  first ;  I  aak 
a  king  to  be  my  husband. 

Dame.  What  talkest  thou  of  a  king?  the  king 
will  hang  thy  father,  if  Pamela  be  gone. 

Mop.  Let  him  be  hmiged,  I  care  not,  but  let 
Dorus  be  a  king,  and  let  him  be  my  husband,  good 
Apollo. 

Dame.  She's  stark  staring  mad.  Hast  thou  for- 
got thy  father?  where  is  thy  wit? 

Mop.  I  do  not  ask  for  wit,  I  tell  thee  ;  let  me 
have  a  sufficient  husband,  and  let  him  be  a  king. 

Dame.  Thou  shalt  have  thy  bellyful  of  husbands. 

Mop.  Oh  that,  that,  that ! 

Enter  Miso. 

M.  I'll  that  you  both,  thou  ribald  villain,  and 
thou  harlot ! 

Dame.  Miso,  my  spouse,  fallen  mad  too !  Thou 
wo't  not  beat  thy  mother  ? 

Mi.  Oh  me ! 

Mop.  I  defy  her,  and  thee,  an  thou  beest  not 
Apollo. 

Dame.  Oh,  who  has  gulled  us  all  ?  dear  Miso, 
tender  Mopsa,  hear  me :  before  I  open  my  mouth, 
art  not  thou  Miso,  and  thou  my  daughter  Mopsa? 
Oh  we  are  all  undone,  we  are  all  undone! 

Mop.  Are  not  you  god  Apollo? 

Dame.  No,  as  ever  I  hope  to  see  him»  or  any  of 
his  fellows  in  the  face  again,  I  am  mortal  Dametas, 
and,  I  think,  thy  father:  I  am  sure  I  am  by  thy 
mother's  side.  Where  is  Pamela  all  this  while? 
who's  at  home?  * 
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Mop.  As  sure  as  you  are  my  father,  and  you  my 
mother,  there's  nobody  at  home. 

Dame.  She'js  goue,  she's  gone ! 

Map.  Donis  and  Pamela,  or  two  'fiends  with 
their  voices,  passed  by,  whilst  I  was  in  Apollo's 
tree. 

3fi.  Apollo's  tree ! 

Dame.  Cast  off  your  wonder ;  I  am  not  sueh  an 
ass,  but  I  perceive  we  are  gulled. 

iUbp.  So  devil  Donis. told  me. 

ML  Oh  me^  they  are  gene !  was  this  your  care? 

3fop.  Nay  then,  where  was  your  own? 

Dame.  Fall  not  at  odds  ^bout  that,  but  go  with 
me, 
And  help  me  to  [ejscape  the  gallow  tree.  [Ea^eunt, 


SCENE  III. 

An  Apartment  in  Ae  Royal  Lodge. 

Enter  Gynbcia  and  Pyroclbs,  mth  a  taper. 

Oyn.  Did  I  not  counterfeit  an  infirmity  ? 

Pyr.  Rarely ;  how  love  will  prompt  his  votary  I 
The  king  suspects  not  what  we  purpose. 

Gyn.  'Las, 
Poor  man,  how  careful  he  seem'd  of  my  health, 
And  counseird  me  to  bed ! 

Pyr.  I  smil'd  to  see  it 

Oyn.  So  soon  as  he  is  asleep,  expect  me. 

Pyr.  Stay, 
O'th'sudden  I  ha[ve]  thought  upoq  a  way : 
Bless*d,  blessed  minute  1 

Oyn.  What*s  the  device  ? 

Pyr.  You  shall  not  go  to  bed. 

Gyn.  NotI? 
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PjfT.  Gtood^  genius ! 
I  will  not  trust  our  work  to  fortune.     If 
You  should  want  cunning  in  your  passions^ 
Or  he  should  wake  unhappily,  and  find 
You  absent,  all  were  lost ;  to  prevent  this, 
You  shall  not  come  to  me ;  if  there  be  danger, 
Tis  fit  I  be  expos'd.     I'll  take  your  place. 
And  disarray  me  for  Basilius'  bed, 
D*ye  mark,  muffied  up  for  your  suppos'd 
Distemper ;  let  me  alone  to  counteneit 
Dulness,  and  when  his  senses  are  chained  up 
In  sleep,  I  will  come  down  to  th'  cave  to  you. 
But  take  my  mantle*  if  any  of  Dametas' 
People  meet  you — 

Oyn.  I  will  visit  but  my  closet, 
And  follow  thy  instructions.  [Emi. 

Pyr.  If  there  be  any  stars  are  kind  to  love. 
This  night  shoot  forth  your  golden  heads!  Be  thou, 
Bright  moon,  propitious !  on  all  eyes  that  would 
Betray  our  flight,  cast  out  a  sullen  mist. 
And  hide  thy  silver  crescent  in  a  cloud  ; 
But  to  our  passage  be  a  gentle  goddess, 
And  borrow  of  thy  brother  yet  more  light, 
The  day  may  spare  it.     Musidorus  is 
Embark'd  already  with  his  mistress  ;     ' 
If  I  obtain  Philodea's  consent —  '^' 

Re-enter  Gynecia,  with  a  golden  vitU. 

Ch/n.  Zelmane,  now 
I  am  prepared. 

Pyr.  Haste  to  the  cave ;  expect 
Your  servant's  visit. 

Ch/n.  And  my  happiness.  [Esit. 

Jyr.  How  rudely  vice  becomes  us !  here's  a  ladv. 
Whom  never  fame  yet  blemish'd,  now  the  example 
Of  Cupid's  tyranny ;  love  transforms  us  all, 
*  Good.'l  the  old  copy  **  god."     D. 
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And  fools  our  understandings ;  I  pity  her. 
Now  are  Basilius*  thoughts  in  motion, 
And  hurry  him  to  the  same  licentiousness  ; 
There  is  warm  snow  I  see.     He  delays  time, 
In  hope  to  find  his  queen  asleep,  whose  place 
I  must  assume  for  once.     Love  dwells  upon 
A  cliffy  and  all  the  ways  to  our  enjoying 
Are  difficult  and  ragged. 
But  I  forget  Basilius ;  I  must 
Compose  me  for  his  bed  ;  I  shall  not  be 
Much  troubled ;  good  old  king,  he  wishes  me 
Good  rest,  I  know,  and  secure  dreams.     Oh  see 
Philoclea,  what  ways  [  come  to  thee !  \^Exil. 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Lodge,     Lutes 
and  Recorders  within. 

Enter  Basilius. 

Bos.  These  sounds  may  charm  her  into  slum- 
bers sweetly. 
Oh  steal  into  her,  hang  upon  her  heart! 
Come  fix  your  gentle  raptures  in  her  soul, 
That  it  may  take  delight  to  be  overcome. 
And  never  wake  the  body,  till  Basilius 
Return  with  happy  conquest  from  Zelmane ! 
Or,  if  there  be  a  leaden  god  of  sleep, 
Here  let  him  shake  his  wings,  and  then  dispatch 
A  herald  to  the  silent  house  of  dreams, 
To  bring  one  hither  happier  than  the  rest. 
To  entertaib  my  melancholy  queen.    O  Philoelea, 

Enter  Philoclea. 

Thy  mother  will  excuse  thee  this  night's  duty ; 
Do  not  disturb  her ;  yet  your  voice  and  lute 
rth'  next  chamber  may  procure  her  sleep ; 
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That  done,  withoat.more  ceremony  go 

To  bed.  [exit  I^iloclec^]  So,  so ;  my  blood  begins 

to  move : 
She's  fast,  I  hear  her,  and  the  music  ceast : 
Now  to  Zelmane.  [Exit. 

Be-enter  Phiix)clea, 

Philoc.  I'm  troubled,  and  [I]  dare  not  go  to  bed ; 
There's  something  whispers  to  my  soul,  this  will  be 
A  fatal  night.     My  mother  is  not  well ; 
1  must  needs  see  her — Hah,  the  gods  protect  me! 

Enter  Pyrocles. 

Pyr.  If  there  were  any  treason  meant  against 
Philoclea,  her  prayers  were  vainly  offer'd, 
Since  her  own  innocence  is  protection 
As  powerful  as  the  gods.     I  bring  no  horror 
To  fright  your  blood  ;  d'ye  not  know  me  lady? 
I  was  Zelmane. 

Philoc.  Was? 

Pyr.  I  have  been  so. 
Watch'd  by  your  jealous  mother ! 

Philoc.  Hah! 

Pyr.  But  I 
Forget. 

Philoc.  What  mean  you  ? 

Pyr.  To  make  fast  the  doors  ; 
If  I  could  bar  all  the  air  out  saving  what 
Your  breath  should  draw,  for,  should  I  live  by  that, 
You  would  not  chide  my  care. 

Philoc.  You  make  me  tremble. 

Pyr.  If  you  cannot  forgive  me,  punish,  pray. 
This  rudeness  with  my  death ;  I  prostrate  to 
Your  feet  my  sword,  and  call  you  to  my  breast 
To  meet  your  anger ;  at  this  distance  bee 
I  may  behold  you ;  but  when  you  shall  mid 
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In  the  dissectioD  of  my  heart,  whose  name 

Hath  fill'd  it,  and  with  what  religion  there 

My  thoughts  adore  yotir  memory,  too  late 

It  may  invite  your  tears.     Can  fair  Philoclea 

Think  I  have  a  soul  that  dare  be  wicked  to  her? 

Such  looks  would  charm  a  ravisher,  and  throw 

Ice  through  a  satyr's  blood ;  but  a  man  chaste 

Already  it  draws  up  to  the  simplicity 

And  nature  of  an  angel.    Oh  rhiloclea! 

I  am  so  far  from  being  ill  myself 

In  such  a  sensual  way,  that  although  time, 

And  this  fair  opportunity,  might  tempt, 

And  excuse  wanton  heat,  I  should  repent^ 

Forget  to  love  yourself,  if  you  but  witn 

One  thought  so  treacherous  to  your  vir^n  honor 

Should  give  consent  to  enjoy  you:  it  hath  snow'[d] 

Upon  my  blood,  Philoclea^  whose  flowings 

Are  chaste  as  christal.    Dare  you  trust  me  yet 

To  kiss  your  hand?  my  lips  shall  gently  touch  it, 

Nor  will  I  leave  a  breath  to  stain  the  whiteness ; 

Pray,  be  not  fearful. 

PhUoe.  Sin  did  never  yet 

Profane  that  voice. 

Pyr.  When  it  sounds  lustfully, 

Your  hate,  a  punishment  next  the  wrath  of  heaven, 

Strike  my  heart  dead.     Be  pleas'd  to  rest  a  little, 

And  if  you  dare  vouchsafe  me  to  sit  so  near  you, 

I  have  nnich  to  tell  you. 

PhUoc.  1  know  not  what  to  say;  where  is  my 
father?       , 

I  had  a  mother  too ;  this  chamber  they 

Us'd  to  call  their's. 

Pyr.  They  are  safe,  Philoclea, 

Let  not  your  cheek   look  pale;   their  absence 
wrought 

Fpr  such  a  minute  doth  encourage  me 

To  tell  vou,  now  or  never  you'  must  shew 

There  clwells  a  pity  in  you.  Oh,  look  smooth 
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On  him^  whose  life  and  fortunes  yon  may  now 
Advance  or  ruin  ever !  if  you  can 
Remember  who  I  am,  and  what  your  virtue 
Hath  made  me  suffer ;  think  me  worthy  of 
A  life,  let  it  begin  from  your  consent 
To  love  poor  Pyrocles.    'Tis  in  your  power 
To  be  no  more  a  prisoner  to  this  rude 
And  solitary  dwelling ;  such  a  brightness 
Is  lost  in  caves ;  extend  your  arm,  and  reach 
.  A  throne,  where^  seated  with  becoming  greatness, 
You  may  disperse,  with  moving  of  your  eye, 
An  influence  beyond  the  stars,  and  quicken 
A  world  that  waits  to  be  your  creature. 

Philoc.  Pyrocles, 
(For  so  you  call  yourself,  and  such  I  dare 
Believe  you  are,  for  falsehood  cannot  dwell 
A  neighbour  to  that  tongue)  although  I  might 
Demand «  with  reason,  and  my  duty,  first 
What  does  concern  my  parents ;  such  a  truth 
Shines  in  your  language,  and  such  innocence 
In  what  you  call  affection,  I  must 
Declare  you  have  not  ptac'd  one  good  thought 

here, 
Which  is  not  answered  with  my  heart.     The  fire 
Which  sparkled  in  your  bosom,  long  since  leap'd 
Into  mv  breast,  and  there  burns  modestly : 
It  would  have  spread  into  a  greater  flame. 
But  still  I  curb'd  it  with  my  tears.    Oh  Pyrocles^ 
I  would  thou  wert  Zclmane  again !  and  yet, 
I  must  confess  I  lov'd  thee  then ;  I  know  not 
With  what  prophetick  soul,  but  1  did  wish 
Often,  thou  were  no  man,  or  I  no  woman. 

Pur.  Thou  wert  the  comfort  of  my  sleeps. 

Pniloc.  And  you 
The  object  of  my  watches,  when  the  night 
Wanted  a  spell  to  cast  me  into  slumber ; 
Yet  when  the  weight  of  my  own  thoughts  grew 
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For^  my  tear  dropping  eyes,  and  drew  these  cur« 

tains, 
My  dreams  wert  still  of  thee ;  forgive  my  blushes, 
And  the  imagination  thoa  wert  then 
My  harmless  bedfellow. 

Pyr.  I  arrive  too  soon 
At  my  desires.    Gently,  oh  gently,  drop 
These  joys  into  roe !  lest,  at  once  let  fall, 
I  sink  beneath  the  tempest  of  my  blessings. 
And  you  swell  my  heart  too  fast. 

FhUoc.  If  you  be  Pyrocles, 
You  will  rest  satisfied  with  this  confession, 
You  only  shall  obtain  my  love. 

Pyr.  Although    my  soul  acknowledge  this  a 


Such  as  no  service  can  reward  enough^ 

There  remains  something,  something  which  your 

honour 
May  easily  consent  to.    In  this  absence 
Of  both  your  parents,  whom,  with  several  promises 
Of  my  return,  I  have  already  sent 
To  the  cave,  where  they  in  vain  this  night  expect 

me. 
We  must  forsake  this  place.     I  have  provided 
For  our  conveyance  to  my  father's  kingdom, 
If,  after  all  these  arguments  of  love. 
You  dare  trust  Pyrocles  to  convey  you  thither. 

PhUoc.  I  dare  give  thee  my  life,  but,  pardon  me. 
This  is  not  safe ;  thus  seeking  to  assure, 
You  may  untimely  happen  lose  Pbiloclea. 
My  duly  binds  me  not  to  rob  my  parents  ; 
Such  a  departure  may  undo,  their  comforts. 
As  you're  a  prince,  persuade  me  not  commit 
So  unnatural  a  trespass ;  we'll  expect, 
And  satisfy  our  young  desires,  till  time 
Mature  our  joy.     I  could  content  myself 
To  look  on  Pyrocles,  and  think  it  happiuMS 

»  For.']  Qy  "  Fore."  D. 
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Enough ;  or,  if  my  soul  affect  variety 
Of  pleasure,  every  accent  of  thy  voice 
Shall  court  me  with  new  rapture ;  and  if  these 
Delights  be  narrow  for  us,  there  is  left 
A  modest  kiss,  whose  everv  touch  conveys 
Our  melting  souls  into  each  others'  lips. 
Why  should  not  you  be  pleas'd  to  look  on  me? 
To  hear,  and  sometimes  kiss,  Philoclea? 
Indeed  you  ^lake  me  blush. 

[^Dratos  a  veil  aver  her  face. 
Pyr.  What  an  eclipse 
Hath  that  veil  made !  it  was  not  night  till  now. 
Look,  if  the  stars  have  not  withdrawn  themselves. 
As  they  had  waited  on  her  richer  brightness. 
And  missing  of  her  eyes  are  stolen  to  bed. 
What  world  of  beauty  is  behind  that  cloud ! 
But  keep  it  still  conceaFd,  and  let  the  creatures,  ' 
When  they  shall  miss  day  (for  the  same,  without 
Thine  eyes,  will  glimmer  like  a  petty  taper) 
Fear  to  be  lost  in  darkness,  and  expect 
No  liffht  to  folio Wy  but  from  those  wide  flames 
Which  heaven   hath   threatened  to  destroy  the 

world. 
When  thou  hast  frighted  us,  renew  again 
Our  state,  and  cure  again  the  fainting  universe ; 
One  look  restores  all.     Hah^  Philoclea  1 

Philoc.  There's  something  that  sits  heavy  on 

my  forehead : 
I  know  jou  cannot  but  be  noble ;  pray, 
A  little  sleep  ;  if  I  exceed  three  minutes, 
Prithee,  wake  me.  \She  sleeps* 

Pyr.  Hah!  1  do  not  like 
Her  senses  should  be  snatch'd  away  so  strangely, 
'Tis  an  ill  omen.     1  should  trespass  much 
Gainst  manners,  to  disturb  her ;  beside,  she 
Did  make  it  her  request,  whose  will  is  sacred. 
Then  gently  may  she  sleep !  and  yet  if  she 
Draw  out  this  slumber  to  any  length,  my  hopes 
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Are  blasted  ;  if  I  lose  this  orppbrtuiiity 

Of  flight,  no  hope  hereafter  can  relieve  us, 

We  are  both  undone.    She  sleeps  still.    I  was  not 

Quick  enough  to  persuade  her  resolution 

So  necessary.     Yet  look  up,  Philoclea ; 

No?  then  enjoy  thy  dream,  and  let  us  try 

The  kindness  of  our  fate  ;  pity  a  harsh 

Sound  should  disturb  thy  soft  repose.    I  would, 

But  dare  not,  steal  a  kiss,  for  fear  to  wake  her  ; 

And  yet  my  loud  voice  may  be  more  offensive. 

Our  souls  are  knit,  I  see,  into  one  love, 

Then  'tis  but  reason  they  should  exercise 

Both  the  same  act ;  why  do  not  I  sleep  too? 

The  mist  is  falPn  already ;  if  I  but  dream  of  her. 

My  slumbers  shall  be  happy.  [He  sleeps. 

Enter  Dambtas,  as/rom  a  Vault. 

Dame.  There  be  more  ways  to  the  wood  than 
one ;  she  may  be  in  her  sister's  chamber ;  I  may 
thank  my  acquaintance  with  the  buttery  and  a 
trap  door  for  this  passage ;  she  has  shut  me  out  of 
doors  of  all.  Umph^  a  sword !  I  had  rather  it  were 
Pamela  naked,  1  durst  undertake  to  handle  her 
with  less  fear.  Umph,  Philoclea!  tis  she,  and 
this  is-^no — ^this  is  not,  Pamela ;  she  was  a  woman, 
unless  she  be  crept  into  breeches  since  I  led  her. 
No^  'tis  a  man  ;  here  is  no  tarrying  for  me ;  and  he 
were  not  soundly  asleep,  my  smell  were  enough 
to  wake  him.    Treason,  treason !  [Exit. 

Pyr.  Hah!  what  voice  is  that?  who  cries  out 
treason  ? 

Philoc.  Pyrocles,  what's  the  matter  ? 

/^.  Nothing. 

Within,  Treason,  treason ! 

Pyr.  Hark,   is't  not  treason?   my  sword,  my 
sword 
Is  gone!  we  are  betray 'd  ;  some  thief  has  been 
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Within  the  chamber,  yet  the  doors  are  safe.-  Hah! 

Let's  see,  search  every  where.    Alas,  Philoclea, 

If  now  I  must  be  ravish'd  from  thee,  how 

Can  there  be  charity  enough  on  earth 

To  pity  me !    They  die  but  once,  who  still 

Despair  of  bliss  ;  but  the  Fates  twice  destroy 

A  lover,  whom  they  kill  so  near  his  joy.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Wood. 
Enter  Captain  and  Rebels. 

Cap.  Come,  my  bloods,  since  there  is  no  hope 
of  our  pardons,  let  us  be  honest  outlaws  one  to 
another,  and  do  all  the  mischief  we  can :  we  are 
masters  of  the  woods,  and  we  will  domineer^  like 
lords  of  the  soil ;  I  say  we  will  live,  we  will  eat 
and  we  will  drink. 

3  Reb.  Would  I  were  at  my  forge  again ! 

Cap.  Arcadia  shall  be  thy  anvil,  smith;  and 
thou  raayst  live  to  beat  great  men  to  dust. 

2  Reb.  Some  of  them  are  so  rotten,  they  will 
save  us  a  labour. 

Cap.  Be  resolute,  and  strike  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot.     Where  is  the  little  miller? 

3  Reb.  Thumb,  the  miller,  is  cut  off* 

Cap.  Who  can  help  it  ?  be  not  crest-falleu,  but 
shew  yourselves  cocks  of  the  game :  we'll  make 
the  state  send  for  us  home,  and  agree  to  our  own 
conditions ;  let  us  therefore  play  the  thieves  man- 
fully. 
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3  Reb.  And  so  be  hanged  honorably. 

Cap.  Hang  hanging !  we  defy  the  laws,  and  we 
will  execute  when  we  list,  in  our  own  quarters; 
we  will  rob  man,  woman,  and  child. 

2  Reb.  Do  you  fight  with  the  men^  and  let  me 
alone  with  the  women. 

1  Reb.  And  Thumb,  had  he  been  alive,  he  had 
been  a  fit  match  for  the  children. 

Enter  4  Rebel. 

4  Reb.  A  prize,  a  prize.  Captain !  I  see  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady  strike  into  a  grove  hard  by ; 
their  horses  are,  for  their  better  behaviour,  already 
bound  to  a  tree ;  follow  me,  and  Til  conduct. 

Cap.  Without  noise  or  tumult,  let's  steal  upon 
them.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  U. 
Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Enter  Musidorus  and  Pamela. 

Pam.  This  grove  is  all  one  bower ;  nature  herself 
Must  be  delighted  to  dwell  here ;  the  sun 
Can  shoot  no  beam  upon  us  through  this  arbour. 
Though  he  does  rage  abroad. 

Mus.  The  heat  betrays 
The  sun  is  angry,  madam,  to  see  you. 
Whose  brightness  takes  all  Wonder  from  his  shine, 
And  leave  [s]  him  a  pale  star, 

Pam.  You  compliment. 

Mus.  Are  you  not  weary,  madam  ? 

Pam.  I  shall  never ^ 
In  thy  society ;  yet  we  may  rest 
A  little  in  this  shade.     Oh  Musidorus ! 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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He  should  be  enemy  to  virtue  now 
To  cherish  one  suspectful  th6ught  of  thee : 
Some  wild  licentious  prince  had  now  undone  me. 
And,  careless  of  his  own,  ruin'd  my  honour. 

Mu$.  It  were  not  simple  theft  but  sacrilege, 
To  rob  you  of  one  peaceful  thought.     If  any 
Service  already  have  obtain'd  so  much 
Trusty  I  am  so  familiar  with  mine  own 
Desires,  that  hereafter  1*11  deserve  to  keep 
Your  fair  opinion  of  me ;  lust  could  never 
Intrude  himself  a  guest  here ;  I  should  not 
Love  mine  own  eyes,  had  they  been  but  tempted 
To  see  an  unchaste  picture  with  delight. 

Pam.  What's  that  behind  the  trees  ? 

Mu8.  Nothing;  the  birds  are  dancing  on  the 
leaves, 
CalFd  hither  by  the  music  of  your  tongue ; 
Those  that  are  silent  do  but  listen  to 
Your  voice,  to  mend  their  singing. 

Pam.  Still,  methinks, 
I  hear  another  noise. 

Mus.  It  is  your  fear. 

Pam.  There's  something  whispers. 

Mus.  Shall  I  tell  Pamela? 

Pam.  Pray,  if  you  can. 

Mus.  It  is  the  wind,  that  would 
Steal  through  the  boughs  to  give  you  more  re- 
freshing, 
Whom  the  trees  envy ;  I  do  hear  it  murmur 
To  be  kept  from  your  lips,  which  it  would  kiss. 
And  mixing  with  your  breath  catch  odors  thence. 
Enough  to  sweeten  all  the  wood ;  there  can 
No  other  danger  enter  here. 

Enter  Captain  and  Rebbls  who  seize  npan 
Pamela. 

Pam.  We  are  betray'd  :  help ! 
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Mus.  Hahy  villains!  you'd  better  lay  violent 
hands 
Upon  your  mothers.  ( 

Cap,  Let  your  courage  cooU  and  hear  us,  you 
were  best, 
If  you  do  love  this  gentlewoman's  life. 
Put  up  your  tool :  <rye  see  this  bodkin,  sir? 
With  it  I'll  punch  her  heart,  if  you  but  offer 
A  blow  at  any  of  my  train  ;  Til  do't, 
As  Tm  true  rebel ;  and,  for  the  more  security, 
Deliver  up  your  whinyard  to  our  use. 
Or  I'll  make  an  oylet-hole  presently. 

Pam.  Do  not  resign  your  sword,  but  use  it. 

Mus.  Hold  ;  hear  me. 

Pam.  Let  us  both  die  with  honour ;  do  not  give 
Your  strength  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  those 

slaves. 
Inhuman  villains  to  us. 

JUus.  But  thy  life. 
As  you  are  men,  l^ut  hear  me. 

Cap.  Drop  your  steel  quickly,  or — 

Miis.  Alas !  she  is  my  wife    < 

2  Reb.  Your  wife !  if  you  love  her,  be  not 
troublesome :  I  tell  you  again — 

Pam.  Pamela  bids  thee  fight,  fear  not  for  me ; 
If  I  die,  I  shall  not  be  dishonoured. 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  brave  revenge  on  them ; 
Pity  not  me  to  lose  us  both  ;  well  meet 
Again  in  death,  and  love  eternally. 

Mus.  My  soul's  divided  ;  shall  I  venture  her? 

Cap.  I'll  stay  no  longer. 

3fus.  Hold,  and  take  my  sword  ; 
Bat  swear  by  some  religion  you  will  use 
No  violence  to  her. 

8  Reb.  We  swear. 

Cap.  So,  first  and  foremost,  throw  his  sword 
out  of  the  way,  we  have  no  use  on't ;  secondly, 
bind  him  to  a  tree. 

Qq 
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3fus.  Set  her  at  liberty, 
And  use  what  cruelty  you  please  on  me  ; 
Kill  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 

3  Reb.  Forgive  us!   heaven  forgive  thee;   say 
thy  prayers. 

Sius.  I  see  there's  pity  in  you.     If  your  wants 
Counsel  you  to  this  sinful  trade,  we  both 
Will   freely  give    oiir  wealth ;    we    have    some 

jewels 
Of  value  to  redeem  you  all,  and  make 
You  rich,  if  you  dare  first  be  so  in  goodness^ 
And  exercise  no  tyranny  upon 
Our  bodies.     What  a  misery  it  is, 
Such  spirits  as  you  are,  should  not  have  fortunes 
High  as   your    thoughts,   when    every  dunghill 

fellow 
Surfeits  with  honours  and  estates,  and  vomits 
In  taverns  what  would  keep  your  families ! 
But 'tis  the' time's  disease,  when  merits  thus 
Disgrac'd  and  unrewarded  by  the  state^ 
Makes  subjects  desperate. 

3  Reb*  He  says  true. 

Mu8.  I  prithee,  take  my  clothes ;   would  they 
were  rich 
And  worth  your  pillage ;  any  will  serve  me. 

3  Reb.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  let's  e'en  strip 
him. 

Cap.  None  dare  to  take  a  skirt. 

Mus.  Perhaps,  for  some  offences  you  are  ban- 
ish'd 
Your  houses  and  estates. 

2  Reb.  For  nothing  but  being  drunk. 

3  Reb.  And  offering  to  kill  the  king. 

4  Reb.  He  will  not  live  amongst  us,  as  a  good 
king  ought. 

Mas.  Alas,  good  men !  I  do  presume^  you  would 
not 
Have  kill'd  the  king  in  any  malice  to  him. 
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3  Reb.  I  love  the  king-uith  all  my  hearty  and  a 
pox  take  him  that  does  not;  would  he  would  but 
pardon  us! 

1  Reb.  There's  no  hope  now ;  we  have  sub- 
uiitted  ourselves  too  often. 

Mus.    Yet   let   him    hear   well    of  you,    and 
[al]  though 
Necessity  compel  you  to  be  thieves, 
Be  honest  thieves  and  ravish  nobody: 
And  this  report  arriving  at  his  ears, 
It  inclines  him  to  have  pity  on  you, 
And  call  you  to  his  favour. 

Cap.  tJnhand  the  gentlewoman  ;  he  that  offers 
her  but  a  wry  look,  had  better  eat  my  sword. 

8  Reb.  Or  my  scabbard^  though  it  have  been 
pist  in. 

2  Reb.  Faith,  captain,  he  hath  given  us  good 
counsel ;  let  us  deal  honestly :  if  we  take  away  but 
all  they  have,  they  will  have  more  cause  to  speak 
well  of  us. 

Cap.  Unbind  the  hialefoctor. 

8  Reb.  Shall  I  ^ive  him  his  sword? 

Cap.  His  sword,  thou  ignorant  thief!  no ;  so  he 
may  chance  to  ask  us  again  for  his  jewels. 
Take  thy  Penelope,  sweet  tongued  Ulysses, 
And  on  the  next  bank  smother  her  in  kisses. 
Farewell.  [Oatng. 

Mus.  Oh,  my  Pamela! 

S  Reb.  Captain,  captain^  come  back:  he  calls 
her  Pamela ;  that  should  be  the  king's  daughter. 

Cap.  How?  umph,  now^  I  look  better  on  her,  I 
have  seen  that  face  in  a  mask  before  now. 

Mus.  We  are  lost  again. 

Patn.  I  am  the  same  Pamela. 

2  Reb.  What  ha'  we  done?  here  are  all  your 
jevi^els,  not  a  stone  diniinished. 

8  Reb.  If  there  be,  let  me  be  gelded. 

Fam.  I  easily  forgive  all,  and  will  be 
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So  far  from  a  oomplailit,  that  I'll  plead  for 
Your  pardons  to  my  father,  and  he  shaQI]  not 
Be  able  to  deny  me. 

Omnes.  A  pardon,  a  pardon !  if  it  please  your 
highness,  weMl  go  back  with  you. 

Pam.  Not  with  me. 

Cap.  As  we  are  true  men,  and  thieves,  madam. 

Pam.  We  are  undone  again. 

Mus.  At  our  return,  Til  join  with  her. 

3  Reb.  Return !  why,  whither  are  you  gptng  so 
far  from  the  lodge?  this  is  the  way  to  the  sea. 

Cap.  Umph,  I  guess^  treason.  Are  not  yoa» 
an't  snail  please  your  ladyship,  running  away  with 
this  gentleman? 

2.  Reb  He  said  she  was  his  wife. 

3.  Reb  I  do  not  like  him. 

Cap,  Lay  hands  on  him  again;  well  thought 
upon.  You  shall  justify  yourselves  beforp  the 
king. 

Mu8.  Dare  you  go  to  the  king  without  a  pardon? 

2  Reb.  *Tis  the  only  way  to  procure  one. 
Mus.  Rather  go  with  us,  and,  as  I  am — 

3  Reb.  What  are  you? 
Mus.  I  am— I  know  not. 

Cap.  We'll  teach  you  to  know  yourself.  Away 
with'ero  :  we  are  all  made. 

Mus.  Villains,  and  rebels  I  [^ExetmL 

,    SCENE  III. 
Enter  from  a  cave  Basilius,  and  Gynecia. 

Bas.  Zelmane  has  abus'd  me. 

Oyn.  Chide  not  her, 
'Twas  mine  own  plot  to  try  your  constancy. 
Death  seize  upon  Zelmane,  for  his  cunning^ !  [aside. 

*  guess.']  the  old  copy  "  guest."  D, 

*  cunnif^.']  the  old  copy  "  comming.*'  D 
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But  I  will  be  reveng'd.     When  did  I  fall 
From  my  high  birth  1  in  what  lascivious  action 
Lost  I  my  fame,  that  thas^  Basilius 
Sfaoold  wrong  his  own  Gynecia? 

Bos.  I  am  asham'd ;  I  prithee,  chide  no  more. 
She  gave  me  sure  some  pnilter^  to  betray 
My  blood  to  this  dishonour. 

Gyn.  Though  your  lust 
Miss'd  the  enjoying  her^^  for  whom  your  heart 
Grew  wanton,  yet  the  sin  cannot  be  purg'd. 
They  are  adulterate  sheets,  and  those  embraces 
Which  lock'd  mine  arms,  thy  guilt ;  not  one  warm 

kiss 
But  was  intended  for  Zelmane's  lips. 
Oh  my  fote ! 

Ba$.  Prithee,  forgive. 

Gyn.  The  silence  which  I  us'd, 
I  wish'd  might  save  my  modesty  a  language 
To  accuse  you  now ;  indeed  you  have  done  ill 
To  use  me  thus. 

Bas.  My  love  to  thee  hereafter 
Shall  redeem  all ;  wound  me  no  more,  I  prithee. 

Gyn.  If  vice  have  so  possest  you^  that  my  bed 
Is  now  grown  hateful,  make  me  not  the  scorn 
Of  all  your  kingdom  ;  send  me  home  again 
To  Argos,  to  wear  out  my  life  in  weeping : 
My  lora  has  quite  forsaken  me. 

Bm.  Not  for 
The  crowns  of  Greece,  and  all  the  world.     Dear, 

dearest 
Gynecia,  pardon !  thou  hast  sav'd  mine  honour ; 
Destroy  me  not  again.     On  what  a  rock, 
(Had  not  thy  goodness  rescu'd  me)  had  I 
Been  ever  shipwreck'd !  take  me  to  thy  love, 
A  sad  man  for  my  fault :  never,  oh,  never, 
Shall  such  unworthy  thoughts  corrupt  my  heart, 
To  leave  a  chaste  wife ! 

•  thus]  the  old  copy  '*  this."  D. 
7  her]  the  old  copy  "  him."  D. 
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Oyri.  I  do  freely  pardon 
This  error. 

Bas.  Then  I  am  straight  again. 

Oyn.  But  Zelmane  shall  account  [aside. 

Dearly  for  this,  unless  he  satisfy 
My  furious  blood.     New  welcome  to  my  bosom  ! 

Bas.  A  cup  of  wine  would  crown  our  reconcile- 
ment: 
As  I  remember  in  the  cave  I  saw 
A  golden  bottle.  [Exit. 

Gyn.  Your  Majesty  may  taste  on 't,  but  1  meant 
it 
A  draught  for  false  Zelmane,.  it  being  virtual 
To  increase  affection  ;  to  me  a  gift 
My  mother's  love  bestow 'd  when  I  was  married 
To  Basilius,  if  ever  he  grew  cold 
To  quicken  his  desires ;  I  never  jet 
Made  trial. 

Re-enter  Basilius. 

Bas.  It  is  the  gods' 
Nepenthe^  or  a  drink  more  precious. 
I  prithee,  giv't  a  name,  and  if  my  kingdom 
Afford  th'ingredients,  let  me  taste  it  often. 
Hah!  Gynecia,  where  am  I? 

Oyn.  Here,  my  lord. 

Bas.  I  think  1  am  deceiv'd ;   my  tongue  o'th' 
sudden 
Draws  backward,  and  my  limbs  grow  very  feeble. 
Hah  !  oh,  farewell !  [faUs. 

Oyn.  My  lord,  my    lord,    Basilius!    Oh,  he's 
dead ! 
If  he  be  poisoned,  I  have  made  fair  work. 
Dear  husband  !  Then  for  ever  mourn,  Gynecia  ! 
The  gods  have  punish'd  thy  lascivious  heat 
With  hasty  justice.     Hath  my  care  so  long 
Aln(M>st  religiously  preserv'd  this  drink 
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To  kill  thus  in  a  minute?  Oh,  my  soul 
Doth  feel  a  scorpion,  and  my  lust  appears 
Circled  with  thousand  furies! 

Enter  Dam  etas,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Treason,  treason ! 

Dame.  Do  [you]  set  out  your  throat  here,  and  let 
me  alone  to  roar  treason  in  the  ears  of  my  lord  Phi- 
lanax :  I  should  ha'  been  the  town  crier. 

Shep.  Make  haste. 

Dame.  Oh,  yes;  treason! 

Gyn.  When  yoii  have  spent  your  voices,  let  your 
eyes 
Speak  a  more  killing  lanccuage. 

Dame.  Hah,  the  queen!  madam,  Pamela  is  gone. 

Oyn.  No  matter  for  Pamela :  look  here,  shep- 
.  herds ; 
Here  lies  the  king. 

Dame.  No  matter/for  Pamela!  I  am  glad  of  that. 
Is  his  majesty  asleep? 

Gyn.  Never  to  awake,  he's  dead,  poison'd  by 
this  vial. 

Dame.  Oh  base  vial  !^  Why,  here  is  more  treason 
than  we  looked  for;  this  is  admirable.  Did  he  die 
against  his  will,  or  was  he  killed  a  natural  death? 
let  us  sit  upon  him. 

Gyn.  Forbear,  I  can  direct  you  to  the  murderer: 
Look  here^  you  shepherds,  it  was  I  that  kill'd  him. 

Dame.  You  !  your-  majesty  is  very  merry. 

Gyn.  Will  you  not  trust  me  ? 

Dame.  Yes,  for  more  than  I  am  worth ;  but  if 
you  killed  him  yourself,  your  majesty  must  pardon 
me  for  that;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  but 
treason,  treason  I  {^Exeunt  Dametas  and  Shepherd. 

Gyn.  Yet  fly,  Gynecia,  and  save  thy  life! 
Betray  not  thine  own  life.     Why  do  1  talk 

^  Base  vial.']  A  precious  puu>  lost  in  modern  orthography : 
formerly^  both  a  bottle  and  a  musical  instrument  were  writen 
''vioU>*     D. 
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Of  safety?  can  there  be  in  all  the  world 
A  comfort,  when  my  honour  and  Basilius 
Have  both  forsaken  me? 

Enter  Philanax,  «nd  Dametas,  mA  a  C/nard. 

PhUan^  Pamela  gone!  how  does  the  king  take  it? 

Dame.  The  king !  would  he  could  take  it  any 
way !  good  gentleman,  he's  in  a  pitiful  taking  him- 
self. 

Philan.  What  says  the  screech  owl  ? 

Dame.  The  truth  is,  he  is  sent  of  an  errand  to 
Erebus,  he's  dead ;  and  for  my  lady  Philoclea, 
whom  I  suspect — 

Philan.  Hah! 

Dame.  And  you  make  haste  you  may  take  her 
napping ;  there  is  a  thing  in  the  likeness  of  a  man 
with  her,  whom  very  valiantly  I  disarmed,  and 
brought  away  his  naked  weapon. 

Philan.  What  traitor?  didst  disarm  him? 

Dame.  Did  I!  and  there  had  been  twenty  of 'em, 
I  would  not  have  cared  a  rush,  though  they  had 
been  as  valiant  as  Hector :  had  I  not  treason  a'my 
side,  so  soon  as  I  came  in  ? 

Phihn.  Thou  dost  amaze  me :  what  said  he  ? 

Dame.  Never  a  word :  my  friend,  quoth  I,  to  his 
sword — 

Philafi.  Ideot,  didst  speak  to  his  sword  ? 

Dame.  Why,  he  was  fast  asleep,  my  lord,  and 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  me. 

Philan.  Asleep!  we  lose  time:  go  you  along 
with  Daraetas^  seize  upon  that  traitor.  Ob  lam  rent 
with  sorrow ! 

Dame.  Come,  my.  masters,  be  not  afraid  as  long 
as  I  have  a  sword  ;  you  shall  go  before,  and  follow 
my  example.     There's  the  king,  my  lord. 

^    [Exeunt  Dametaa  with  same  of  the  Ouard. 

Philan.  Madam. 

Oyn.  Oh,  Philanax ! 
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Philan.  Be  comforted. 

Gyn.  You  shall  oot  need  to  mock  me ;  when 
you  know 
By  whom  he  died,  thou  wilt  call  in  thy  charity, 
And  curse  me ;  it  waa  I  that  poison'd  him. 

jmtan.  Good  madam,  speak  that  I  may  under- 
stand. 
You  poison'd  him !  be  was  Basilius, 
Your  husband  and  your  king  ;  it  cannot  be ; 
You  are  the  queen,  his  wife. 

Oyn.  His  murderer : 
The  horrour  of  my  sin  dwells  round  about  me ; 
I  need  no  more  accusers  than  my  conscience. 
Do  with  me  what  you  please ;  the  wicked  reasons 
That  mov'd  me  to  it,  you  shall  know  hereafter. 

Philan.  Bless  me,  eternity !  I'll  not  belieye 
That  toy  woman,  after  this,  can  love 
Her  husband.     Oh  my  lord !    Merciless  woman ! 
For  here  all  other  title's  lost    Away 
With  her ;  see  her  lodg'd  within  the  castle. 

{Exeunt  the  rest  of  the  Guatd  with  Oyneda. 

Enter  Dametas,  and  Ouard,  wiiJi  Philoclba  and 
Pyrocles,  at  one  door ;  at  the  other ^  enter  the 
Rebels^  with  Musidorus  and  Pamela. 

Dame.  Here  they  are,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Philan.  New  uproars. 

Dame.  My  charge !  'Tis  Pamela^  my  lord  Phi- 
lanax,  'tis  Pamela. 

Philan.  Pamela,  and  Philoclea ! 

Cap.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  suspected  they  were 
running  away  together,  and  therefore  in  hope  of 
his  majesty's  pardon — 

Pyr.  Musidorus,  and  thy  sister,  under  guard ! 

Mu8.  Pyrocles,  and  Philoclea,  prisoners  too ! 

Philan.  hook  here,  unnatural  children,  for  I 
cannot 
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Pronounce  you  innocent,  this  circumstance 
Betrays  your  guilt;  see  where  your  king,and  father, 
Lies  a  cold  pattern  for  a  tomb. 

Pant.  Dead! 

Philoc.  Oh,  we  are  miserable  ! 

Pyr.  Basilius  dead ! 

l\ius.  Slain ! 
^  Philan.  He  was  murder'd,  and  you  are  acces^ 

sories. 
Sure  I  have  seen  your  face  ;  were  not  you  calPd 
Zelmane  the  Amazon  ? 

Pwr.  I  was. 
'  Philan.  Disguises!     Injurious  villain, 
Profener  of  all  hospitable  laws  I 

Pyr.  I  am  not  loose  to  answer  thee. 

Dame.  And  this  was  my  man,  Dorus,  my  lord. 
Aha,  have  I  found  you,  sirrah?  you  sent  me  abroad 
to  be  a  gold  finder. 
.  Philan.  You  have  done  service,  worthy  all  your 

pardons. 
Now  in  my  rage  I  could  prevent  the  law. 
And  sacrifice  their  treacherous  bloods  myself 
To  this  [most]  reverend  hearse. 

Mu8.  You  are  transported,  Philanax  : 
But  that  I  have  compassion  for  the  death 
Of  that  good  king,  I  could  laugh  at  thee. 

Philan.  Hence, 
Load  them  with  irons.     Ladies,  you  must  both 
Be  patient  to  be  confin'dy  until 
You  clear  yourselves. 

Pam.  What  saucy  fellow's  that  ? 
Meant  you  me,  Philanax?  Unhand  those  prisoners* 

Phiian.  Away  with'em,  I  command. 

Pam.  Yet  stay,  and  hear  me  ; 
As. you  did  love  Basilius,  hear  his  daughter. 
This  insolence  doth  interrupt  the  tears 
Due  to  my  dear  dead  father,  and  enforces 
Me,  since  he  thus  forgets,  to  declare  to  you 
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With  confidence  who  I  am/   I  am  Pamela, 

The  e\^eet  daughter  of  Basilius, 

Your  queen  if  I  mistake  not,  since  my  fatbe)r 

Is  dead,  to  whose  memory  these  pious  drops 

Fall  as  the  tribute  of  ray  grief.     Who  then 

Shall  be  obey'd  ?  he  that  was  trusted  with 

My  father's  power,  which  in  his  death  is  cancell'd. 

Or  I  your  natural  princess  ? 

Dame.  Uroph,  my  charge  speaks  to  the  purpose. 

Pam.  Have  you  found  so  much  sweetness  in  the 
reign 
You  borrowed  of  my  father,  that  you  would 
Usurp  now  he  is  dead  ?  I  have  not  signed 
Any  commission  for  your  office  ;  how 
Dare  you  then,  in  my  presence,  command  any 
To  prison?  nay,  like  a  bold,  insolent  traitor, 
Talk  of  confining  me?  we  are  merciful 
To  let^you  keep  your  proud  head  on. 

1  Reb,  What  will  become  of  us  ?     « 

Dame.  You  shall  have  clean  halters. 

Pam.  But  in  the  justice  to  my  royal  father^ 
Snatch'd  hence  untimely  from  us,  since  you  attempt 
To  charge  them  with  his  death,  we  give  you  space 
To  live  and  to  accuse  them  ;  they  shall  be  . 
Our  prisoners.    I'th'mean  time,  't  will  become 
Your  person,  to  go  home  and  study  how 
To  play  the  advocate,  when  you  are  caird 
By  us,  and  the  grave  laws :  you  are  dismiss'd. 

Philan.  I  am  astonished.     Do  you  not  wonder 
with  me 
To  hear  the  daughter  of  our  late  good  king 
Lost  to  her  filial  piety  ?     This  comes 
Too  near  a  parricide^^  Pamela.     Countrymen, 
It  is  apparent  they  have  all  conspired 
The  death  of  the  old  king ;  methinks,  I  hear 
His  groans  confirm  it.     If  you  suffer  such 
A  treason  pass,  Arcadia  will  become 

»  Too  near  a  parricide]  The  old  copy  "To  neer  apracide/*    D. 
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The  scorn  of  all  the  world,  nor  ever  shall 
Any  good  prince  trust  his  life  anoiongst  yoa. 
For  my  ambition,  all  the  angels  know 
How  tedious  the  hours  have  been,  since  I 
Was  forc'd  to  take  this  kingdom's  weight  upon  me. 
But  let  not  ceremony  to  the  daughter, 
Whose  title  1  dispute  not,  shame  our  duties 
To  him  that  was  ner  father  and  our  master, 
Poisoned,  yes,  poisonM  by  those  men,  that  have 
No  names,  and  will  betray  in  our  remissness 
The  honour  of  these  ladies  and  our  country, 
As  they  have  done  his  precious  life  already. 
As  you  are  good  men,  let  them  be  arraigned  : 
If  they  be  innocent,  their  goodness  will 
Protect  them ;  but  if  guilty,  let  them  die. 
Like  slaves,  unpitied.  / 

Rebels.  A  Philanax,  a  Philanax ! 

Pam.  Dare  ye  all  be  traitors  then  ? 

Philan.  This  your  great  love  revives  me  :  then 
convey 
All  to  the  castle,  but  command  these  two 
As  traitors  to  be  made  safe  ;  the  ladies  shall 
Be  under  mild  restraint. 

I\r.  Villains ! 

mus.  Your  lives  shall  dearly  answer  this. 
We  must  obey  the  tyrant ;  were  our  hands 
At  liberty,  and  arm'd  with  our  good  swords. 
We  should  not  off  so  tamely. 

[Exeunt  Pyrocles,  MusidoruSy  Pamelay  and 
Philocleaf  guarded. 

Dame.  Come  away,  traitors. 

Philan.  Well  remember'd  ; 
You  are  not  to  be  discharg'd.  Lodge  him  safe  too. 

Dame.  Who,  I?    he  does  not  mean  me.    My 
lord,  these  fellows — 

Philan.  Take  him  away,  a  traitor  with  the  rest 
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Enter  Messenger,  and  whispers  Philanax. 

Dame.  Away,  away  ? 

1  Reb.  So  you  must,  sir. 

Dame^  Would  I  might  never  see  my  wife  and 
children  in  my  right  wits,  if  I  be  a  traitor,  that's 
enoudi;  my  lord,  they'll  carry  me  away  too. 

1  Keb.  D'ye  remember  a  clean  halter  ?  come  on, 
sir.  [ExeuiU  Dametas  and  Rebels. 

PhUan.  King  Euarchus  sayest? 

Mess.  He  has  but  a  small  train,  my  lord. 

PhUan.  Alas  !  he  comes  too  late  to  visit,  but 
Most  seasonable  to  be  a  judge  in  this 
Oreat  cause.     Take  gently  up  that  royal  body, 
Whose  soul's  a  star  already  ;  all  that  we 
Can  pay,  is  justice  to  his  memory.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  1. 

A  Chamber  secured  as  a  Prison. 
Enter  Simpathus,  Pamela,  and  Philoclea. 

Pam.  Good  mas]ter  jailor,  you  might  be  so  cour- 
teous in  your  office  to  let  us  see  these  gentlemen. 

Sim.  Madam,  I  dare  not. 

Pam.  'Tis  well ;  you  dare  obey  king  Philanax, 
and  be  a  rebel  to  me ;  the  time  may  come  you  will 
repent. 

Sim.  Confident  that  you  will  keep  your  princely 
wordsi  not  to  interrupt  or  change  any  discourse 
with'em ,  I  have  brought  you  where  you  may,  though 
at  some  distance,  hear'em  ;  they  are  preparing  for 
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music.    'Tis  all  I  dare  consent  to ;  neither  durst  I 

tell  them  you  should  be  within  reach  of  their  voices* 

Pam.  Well,  sir,  we  are  content.  [A  song  within* 

Philoc.  We'll  speak  witb'em,  but  in  your  hear- 

Pam.  Do  not  intreat  him,  sister.  Pray,  have  a 
special  remembrance  to  let'em  want  air  and  neces- 
saries ;  you'll  forfeit  your  place,  if  you  make  con- 
science to  be  over  honest  to'em. 

Sim.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  accuse  my  na- 
ture, ' 
Which  never  yet  was  observ'd  cruel,  I 
Would  be  as  just  to  your  commands— 

Pam.  So  it  seems. 

Sim.  Were  these  misfortunes  over. 

Pam.  Good  sir,  no  tedious  excuses  nor  apology, 
but  proceed  you  and  your  great  master  Philanax; 
and  he  will  make  you  his  treasurer,  or  trust  you 
with  his  great  seal ;  you  cannot  choose  but  be  au 
excellent  keeper. 

Philoc.  W  hat  will  become  of  us  ? 

Pam.  Nay,  what  will  become  o'th' princes? 
there's  my  fear :  would  they  were  free  again,  and 
had  but  their  good  swords  to  second  their  inno- 
cence 1  I  am  mad  to  think  what  a  condition  we  are 
fallen  to.  Prithee,  Philoclea,  shed  some  tears  for 
me  ;  if  I  weep  now  it  must  be  for  anger  that  we 
cannot  help'em :  but  let  the  gray-beards  look  to't, 
for  if  they  suffer,  unless  they  send  me  of  an  errand 
after  them,  not  a  head  that  nodded  to  their  sen- 
tence shall  know  where  to  find  shoulders  to  sup- 
port'em. 

Philoc.  'Las,  sister,  I  want  drops  for  my  own 
grief: 
My  father's  death — 

Pam.  My  father !  that,  that  hath  open'd 
The  spring  again. 

Philoc.  And  although  guilty  of  his  blood,for  so 
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They  say  our  mother  hath  confessed  herself, 
I  must  ID  duty  weep  for  her. 

Pam.  My  mother ! 
That  word  strikes  double  sorrow,  and  doth  call 
Al  flood  to  drown  my  eyes :  shall  we  not  see  her? 

Phihc.  She  couldf  not  kill  him,  sure.    Did  ever 
grief 
So  soon  make  such  a  pair  of  orphans?  our 
Fortunes  are  so  strange  andthick,  posterity 
Will  think  our  story  fiction ;  and  yet 
It  seems  they're  not  so  great  to  break  our  hearts 
O'th'  sudden.  I  would  willingly  die  too, 
But  I  remember  Pyrocles. 

Pam.  And  I 
My  dear-lov'd  Musidoms,  at  which  name 
My  tears  dry  up,  and  black  Revenge  prepares 
His^  throne  within  my  blood.     But,  Simpathus, — 

Sim.  Madam. 

Pam.  Are  not  the  Princes  sent  for  yet? 

Sim*  Not  yet. 

Pam.  I  prithee 
Tell  me  how  they  look?  what  say  they  to  thee? 

Philoc.  Do  they  name  us  ? 

Sim.  It  hath  been  all  their  question,  how  both 
Their  princely  mistresses  do  fare,  for  so 
They  call  you  ladies ;  when  I  answer,  well. 
Their  joy  shoots  up  in  prayers  that  you  may  still 
Continue  safe. 

Phihc.  Do  they  not  rail  sometimes  and  curse  ? 

Sim.  I  never  heard 'em. 

Pam.  Canst  thou  be  such  a  fool  then  to  believe 
They  are  murderers  ? 

Sim.  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Pam.  Do^  if  thou  darest  be  a  knave,  and  try 
if  the  Devil  will  bear  you  out  in't:  we  must  not 
see' em. 

^  JETif]    The  old  copy  "  The.'*  D. 
«  do]    The  old  copy  "  do  not."    D. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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Sim.  Alas,  madam ! 

Pam.  Nor  speak  to  oar  mother. 

Sim.  I  amtx>mmauded. 

Pam.  Thou  shalt  not  deny  as  a  little  discourse 
with  DaitiAas,  my  old  governor,  since  we  have  na 
other  company. 

Sim.     You  shall.  [Exit. 

Philoc.     His  presence  could  be  never  more  un- 
welcome ; 
Beside,  his  follies  will  but  ill  agree 
With  our  affliction. 

Pam.  They  cannot  hurt  us. 
Sister,  I  have  a  breast  as  deeply  charg'd 
As  thine,  although  I  flatter  it^  'tis  no  sin 
To  enable  us  for  bearing— How  d'ye,  Governor? 

Enter  Dametas. 

Dame.  How  d'ye,  madam  ?  e'en  as  you  see^  as 
ill  as  this  iron  age  can  make  a  tnan. 

Pam.  What  will  they  do  with  thee? 

Dame.  They  cannot  use  me  worse  than  theVhave, 
for  1  am  hanged  in  chains  already ;  I  have  haa  three 
whippings  into  the  bargain  too ;  if  they  hold  such 
a  hand  over  me  long,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sleep 
in  a  whole  skin. 

Pam.  Had  you  any  hand  in  my  father's  death  ? 

Dame.  Hand!  I  was  so  far  from  havitag  ady 
hand,  that  1  had  not  so  much  as  a  finger  ih't ;  no, 
your  mother  poisoned  him  with  a  base  vi&l. 

Philoc.  On  misery ! 

Dame.  But,  madam,  I  did  not  think  you  had 
been  so  dishonest :  and  you  had  mleiGint  to  run  awdy 
with  any  body,  I  thought  you  would  have  told  me 
so ;  but  I  see  a  woman  and  a  wet  eel  have  both 
slippery  tails. 

Pam.  You  ran  away  from  me. 

Dame.  Who,  I  run !  I  was  never  so  good  a  foot- 
man in  my  life.     Alas,  I  W&s  told  by  that  rascal 
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Dorus  where  a  great  deal  of  gold  was  buried,  and 
I  went  simply,  with  a  resolution  after  I  came  home 
to  build  half  a  dozen  churches  ;  but  now  I  hear  say 
there  is  a  gallows  built  to  my  hands^  and  I  must 
hang  ding  dong,  like  a  bell  in  the  wooden  steeple. 

Patn.  Speak  well  of  Dorus,  sirrah;  you  had 
more  need  to  pray  for  him. 

Dame.  Heaven  convert  him  then,  and,  though  he 
live  when  I  am  dead,  he  may  be  rotten  as  soon  as  I ! 

Fhiloc.  Who  sent  you,  sirrah,  to  my  chamber? 

Dame.  Sent  me !  the  Devil ;  and  I  ha'  thrived 
accordingly.  Would  my  wife  had  broke  her  neck, 
when  I  took  you  together. 

Pam.  Your  wife ! 

Dame.  Or  my  daughter,  or  you,  or  any  body,  to 
save  the  loss  of  my  own.  Sweet  madam,  speak  a 
good  word  for  me,  and  FU — speak  another  for  you; 
my  evidence  will  be  heard,  and  I  care  not  what  I 
swear ;  'tis  not  for  [e]  the  King ;  he's  dead.  I  look 
every  minute  for  a  voice  to  call  me  to  the  sessions. 

Within.  Dametas. 

Dame.  Hey,  there  'tis  already!  As  ever  you  hope 
to  be  married  while  your  maidenheads  are  sweet, 
save  me  from  the  gallows,  for  if  I  be  once  hangfed, 
I  shall  never  be  my  own  man  again.  \ExiU 

Philoc.  They  are  very  hasty  to  arraign  'em. 
Pyrocles, 
There's  nothing  left  me  now  but  prayers  for  thee. 
With  which  ru  weary  heaven,  or  tire  myself, 
For  thy  success. 

Pam.  I  would  do  so,  but  I 
Fear  my  revenge  will  kill  my  charity.       {Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.3 

Jn  open  space  before  the  royal  lodae,  with  a 
throne  set  out^  a  bar  be/ore  t*,  and  the  body  of 
Basilius  placed  on  a  bier. — Flourish.  Enter 
EuARCHUS,  Philanax,  Simpathus,  and  attend^ 
ants.    EuARCHUS  ascends  the  ifirone. 

Euar.  My  lord,  your  sorrow,  and  not  my  ambition^ 
Hath  made  me  judge  to  day,  therefore  attend 
The  proof  of  your  election.    I  came 
With  purpose  of  a  visit  to  your  master^ 
But  now  salute  his  hearse,  and  wear  a  title 
Of  your  protector,  in  which  name  I  gave 
Command  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  for. 
Sim.  'Tis  done,  and  they  are  ready. 
Philan.  My  lord,  my  part  to  day  is  to  accuse, 
And  not  side  in  compassion. 

Enter  Gynecia,  Musidorus,  Pyrocles,  and 
Dametas  guarded. 

Euar.  That  the  queen? 
Philan^  Yes,  my  lord. 
Euar.  She  shews  a  much  dejected  lady. 
Philan   Has  she  not  cause  ? 
Euar.  Those  the  pretended  princes  ? 
Of  comely  presence  both;  what's  he? 

*  Scene  it.]  *'  As  soone  as  the  morning  had  taken,  a  full  pos- 
session of  the  element,  Euarchus  called  vnto  him  Philanax, 
and  willed  him  to  draw  out  into  the  middest  of  the  greene 
(before  the  chiefe  lodge)  the  throne  of  judgement  seate^  in 
which  Basilius  was  wont  to  sit,  and  according  to  their  customes, 

was  euer  caried  with  the  Prince That  was  performed  by 

the  diligent  Philanax,  and  therein  Euarchus  did  sit  himselfe  all 
cloathed  in  blacke,  with  the  principall  men/*  &c«  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  lib  y.  p.  446.  ed.  1613.  D. 
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Philan.  Daroetas,  to  whose  trust  the  king  gave 
up 
Pamela,  his  eldest  daughter. 

Euar.  Where  is  she? 

Philan.  Accompanied  with  her  sister  in    the 
castle ; 
Their  presence  might  occasion  some  tumult : 
Nor  do  the  Arcadian  laws  allow  proceeding 
Against  the  next  of  blood,  as  they  permit  not 
She  should  determine  any  (hing  herselfi 
Till  years  or  marriage  enable  her. 

Dam.  I  will  forgive  thee,  Philanax,  for  more 
malice  than  thou  hast  brought  against  my  life,  for 
bein^  so  honest  to  Pamela* 

nUan.  Sir,  I  look  not  for  your  thanks. 

Pyr.  As  your  are  honourable,  I  beseech  you 
rth'  name  of  sacred  justice,  ere  you  further 
Proceed  against  our  facls^  declare  what  you 
Determine  of  Philoclea.  who  is  all  innocence, 
And  most  unjustly  suffers,  though  in  thought 
You  doubt  her  virgin  honour. 

Euar.  She  must  become  a  recluse, 
And  all  her  life,  with  strict  profession 
Of  chastity,  repair  her  blemish'd  honour. 

Pyr.  A  vestal ! 
Not  if  I  live ;  yet,  if  I  die,  it  carries 
This  comfort,  none  hereafter  shall  enjoy 
The  fair  Philoclea. 

Euar.  Now  to  the  queen. 

Philan.  Madam,  stand  to  the  bar. 

Oyn.  My  bar  indeed,  which  I  have  laid  myself, 
To  bring  my  honour  to  a  fall  and  ruin. 
Oh  my  dear  lord  1  my  tears  do  now  embalm  thee  ; 
My  blood  shall  quickly  follow. 

Philan.  As  you  are  just, 
liCt  not  her  sorrow  tempt  you  to  forget 
What  sin  she  hath  cdmmitted  ;  1  want  words 
To  express  the  horror  of  the  deed,  which  will 
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Throw  shame  on  all  her  sex. 

Oyn,  Stay,  Philanax,  shalt  have 
What  thou  desir'st.    I  have  been  a  judge  already 
Upon  myself,  and  do  not  desire  Yife^ 
That  am  condemn'd  by  my  own  killing  sentence. 
I  do  again  confess  I  was  the  murderer 
Of  your  and  my  lord,  robb'd  Arcadia  and 
My  children  of  a  father ;  I,  none  but  I, 
Poison 'd  Basilius. 

Pifr.  Palladius,  dost  hear? 

Mus.  Unfortunate  lady! 

Oyn.  And  what  could  Philanax  say  more  against 
me? 
There  remains  only  to  obey  your  judgment. 
Which  cannot  come  in  any  shape  of  death 
Too  horrid  for  my  sin,  I'm  very  weary 
Of  this  bad  world  ;  be  just,  and  take  a  life 
From  me,  that  else  will  groan  itself  ayvay. 
And  mock  your  justice. 

JPhilan.  You  hear,  my  lord  ? 

Euar.  And  thus  proceed  to  sentence. 
Having  confess'd,  to  spare  your  proof  how  much 
She  hath  offended,  an  example  to  all  times, 
We  censure  thus  :  she  shall  presently 
Be  carried  to  prison,  where  she  may 
Have  food,  but  only  to  sustain  her  life 
Until  her  husband's  burial,  with  whom 
In  the  same  vault  she  shall  be  clos'd  alive, 
To  keep  his  body  company,  from  which 
Her  cruelty  divorc'd  his  soul. 

Oyn.  You're  just. 

Pyr.  My  heart  weeps  for  her. 

Mus.  'Tis  a  severe  sentence. 

Oyn.  Who  binds  my  hands  ?  Basilius,  I  come 
To  die  a  living  guest  in  thy  sad  tomb. 

[Exity  guarded. 

Pkilan.  The  others  to  the  bar. 
Euar.  What  are  their  names  ? 
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Pyr.  Daipbantus  of  Lycia^  mine. 

Mus.  Mine,  Palladius  of  Iberia. 

Euar.  We  do  not  dispute  their  titles  here,  they 
are 
Private  persons :  you  may  proceed. 

Philan.  I  shall,  and  v^ith  as  much  brevity — 

Euar.  Choose  whom  you'll  first  accuse. 

Philan,  Then  first,  this  Daipbantus,  this  ZeU 
mane, 
This  what  you  will,  for  he  hath  yet  no  name 
Nor  shape  that  we  can  trust  to,  having  knowledge 
Of  our  late  master's  solitary  life. 
Came,  not  without  a  purpose  of  this  treachery, 
And,  by  the  cunning  of  Gynecia, 
I'th'  habit  of  a  woman  was  received 
As  an  unsuspected  guest ;  ^oy'd  the  freedom 
Of  those  whom  the  king  plac'd  nearest  his  bosom. 
His  children  not  more  dear.  Treason  thus  fortified, 
They  soon  conspir'd  the  death  of  this  good  king; 
A  cave,  this  gentlewoman's  lodging,  was 
The  fatal  scene,  where  the  unhappy  queen. 
By  his  direction,  forced  his  dear  life  from  him. 
I  omit  what  lustful  motive  prompted  her 
That  with  more  licence  she  might  twine  with  this 
Hermaphrodite,  and  that  they  had  appointed. 
Where  they  might  meet  when  this  black  deed  was 

done; 
But  heaven  was  merciful,  and  prevented  her 
Flight,  by  the  happy  coming  in  of  shepherds. 
'  In  the  meantime,  transported  with  the  confidence 
Of  her  performance,  that  he  might  not  leave 
Any  revenger  of  this  hateful  murder, 
He  hastily  makes  up  to  Philoclea's  chamber, 
Where,  by  the  mingling  Twhat  he  could)  her  shame 
With  his  offence^  he  easily  might  enforce 
Her  to  be  accessary  to  her  father's  death. 
And,  under  her  protection,  and  her  sister's, 
('Gainst  whom  they  knew  we  were  not  to  rebel) 
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Seize  with  one  gripe  the  state ;  bat  heaveD  pre- 

serv'd 
All,  by  the  unexpected  coming  up 
Of  this  Dametas — 

Dame.     Yes,  heaven  and  I  preserved  all. 
FhUan.  Who  sought  then  for  Pamela, 
Which  the  other  princely  thief  bad  stolen  away ; 
And  finding  these,  I  mean  Philoclea 
And  this  young  man>  together,  found  occasion 
To  inclose  the  ravisher,  till  by  command 
They  were  apprehended.     Thus  you  have  in  short 
His  wicked  story,  and  what  punishment 
Will  not  be  thought  a  mercy  to  that  monster 
That  kills  a  king,  dishonoureth  a  queen, 
And  violates  the  daughter? 

Pyr.  In  things  promoted  with  such   cunning 

mixture, 
'Tis  hard  to  shape  a  square  and  direct  answer. 
My  accuser's  sordid  and  malicious  railing, 
More  grievous  to  my  tender  sense  of  honour 
Than  death  can  be,  I  do  forgive  to  him,^ 
A  thing  beneath  my  anger,  and  arm'd  with 
My  own  simplicity^  doubt  not  to  assure 
How  much  my  cause  is  injur'd.     Know,  grave 

judge. 
This  prince  and  I,  drawn  hither  by  the  fame 
Of  the  rare  beauties  in  Basilius'  daughters, 
(Knowing  that  with  their  parents  they  lived  here 
Secluded  from  the  world,  where  no  access 
In  our  own  persons  was  to  be  expected,) 
Put  on  these  forms,  as  soonest  might  conduce 
To  make  our  loves  known.    This  Palladius 
Became  so  fortunate,  that  his  princely  mistress 
Consented  to  forsake,  and  trust  his  conduct 
To  a  happier  kingdom.     My  fortune 
Was  not  so  happy ;  for  I  did  not  cherish 
A  greater  flame,  yet  modest,  of  Philoclea, 

-*  I  do  forgive  to  khn"]     Tlic  old  copy  **  I  forget  him/'  D. 
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Than  her  weak  father,  in  my  sex  deceived 

Retain'd  of  me ;  that  tir'd  with  his  solicits 

I  had  no  time  to  perfect  my  dedres 

With  his  fair  daughter, 

Till  under  colour  of  some  devotions, 

I  made  a  cave  my  lodging,  to  invite 

Basil ius  thither,  with  full  hope  to  enjoy  me; 

But  this  revealing  to  the  Queen,  she  took 

My  place,  to  make  the  old  king  see  his  follies. 

In  the  meantime,  I  must  confess,  I  went 

To  bright  Philoclea's  chamber,  hoping  to 

Win  her  by  all  the  charms  of  noble  love 

To  leave  Arcadia ;  but  she  unhappily 

Obeying  her  own  genius,  gave  no 

Consent ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  security, 

I  know  not  by  what  means,  I  was  made  prisoner. 

And  here's   the   thread  to   guide   through  this 

labyrinth : 
Methinks,  your  man  of  mighty  tongue  should  blush 
To  have  spent  his  ra^e  so  poorly. 

Evar.  What  is  all  this  to  the  death  of  the  old 
king? 

I\r.  By  all  the  gods,  I  am  innocent !  The  qneen 
Hath  absolved  me :  as  for  Philoclea, 
If  you  will  cair  t  a  crime  in  that  I  lov'd  her, 
I  am  and  shall  be  guilty,  but  had  never 
A  thought  so  rude  to  force  her  unstain'd  chastity ; 
Or,  if  the  honour  of  this  excellent  lady 
Suffer  i'th'  blind  opinion  of  the  world. 
Our  marriage,  not  my  death,  may  cure  all  wounds 
Malice  can  fiststen  on  her  name. 

Pfulan.  Oh  impudence ! 

Euar.  If  this  be  all  you  have  to  say,  proceed 
To  his  confederate. 

Pfiilan.  The  imagination,  how  miserable 
These  jugglers  would  have    made  us  and  our 

country. 
If  their  disguise  had  prosper*d,  strikes  a  terrour 
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Through  all  my  faculties ;  my  tongue 's  enfeebled. 

Therefore,  to  omit  his  practise  in  the  murder. 

Which  you  may  easily  collect  by  circumstance. 

This  is  enough  to  call  him  afoul  traitor, 

He  did  attempt  to  steal  away  our.  princess. 

The  hope  and  treasure  of  Arcadia, 

And  taken  in  the  fact  dares  not  deny  it. 

Had  he  no  othei'  crime  to  answer  for, 

This  pulls  severe  death  on  him ;  and  to  insist 

Upon  offences  of  so  foul  a  nature, 

Were  to  distrust  your  wisdom  or  your  justice. 

Thou  t'  other  shame  of  mankind,  speak  to  this. 

Mu8.  Not  for  thy  sake,  who  in  this  misery 
Hast  only  merited  to  be  my  scorn. 
But  for  the  truth,  I  answer ;  pardon,  sir, 
If  passion  make  me  not  remember  language 
That  should  become  this  place;  this  ill  tongu'd 

man. 
That  with  such  vehemence  accuseth  thus. 
Is  himself  guilty. 

Philan.  How? 

Mus.  Of  a  more  hateful  vice,  ingratitude. 
Is  this  the  payment  for  our  services. 
Which  once  thy  tongue  acknowledged  had  deserved 
Statues  to  the  eternal  memory 
Of  the  preservers  of  your  king  and  country  ? 
Is  all  the  valour  of  this  young  man  cancelled. 
When  rebels  had  advanc'd  their  daring  swords 
High  as  the  throat  of  your  old  king,  his  wife 
And  trembling  daughters  ?     Is  the  time  forgotten^ 
When  wild  beasts  had  prepar'd  their  riotous  maws 
To  bury  the  dear  pledges  of  your  kingdom? 
Oh  .where  had  been  my  treason  or  his  rape. 
Had  they  been  then  devoured  !  The  ground  has  not 
Drunk  up  the  blood  so  perfectly,  but  there 
Remfiins  a  colour,  to  teach  impious  men 
To  blush  for  their  ingratitude.     Have  we 
Beefa  careless  of  our  lives^  to  preserve 
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The  king  when  danger  tbreaten'd  horror  to  him^ 
And  can  a  temperate  man  imagine  we 
Should  be  his  murderers  ?  we  had  not  sav'd^ 
To  be  jourselves  the  hangmen.    But  I'm  charg'd 
For  stealing  of  your  princess  ;  can  your  breaths 
Acknowledge  h^  your  sovereign,  and  allow 
No  faith  to  what  she  says  ?  you  have  degraded 
My  blood  from  honour,  and  unless  you  make  me 
Less  than  her  subject,  I  was  bound  to  obey 
When  she  commanded  I  should  wait  upon  her. 
But  you'll  object  I  counsell'd  her;  I  dia, 
And  justify  the  act:  she  was  confin'd 
Too  narrowly,  and  I  dnrst  lead  her  to 
A  throne,  above  the  majesty  her  birth 
Can  challenge  in  Arcadia ;  love,  whose  force 
The  gods  have  not  resisted,  fnay  plead  for  me. 

Euar.  Is  this  all? 

Mu8.  Though  it  want  method.  His  enough  to  vin- 
dicate 
My  honour  from  his  base  aspersion. 

Euar»    To  him,  you  call  Dametas. 

Dame.  Not  guilty,  my  lord !  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
not  guilty! 

PkUan.  Neglect  of  the  great  charge,  with  which 
the  king 
Our  master  trusted  him,  sums  up  his  fault. 

Dame.  I  was  made  a  gold  finder ;  I  desire  justice 
for  him,  and  mercy  for  myself. 

Philan.  Silence. 

Euar.  I   have  heard  you  with  attention;  and 
whereas 
To  the  king's  death  (the  unhappy  cause  of  this 
Assembly)  you  have  answer^  with  denial. 
Which  you  think  fortified  by  the  queen's 
Selfs  only  accusation,  I  must  tell  you 
It  frees  you  not ;  for  though  no  manifest  proofs. 
Yet  circumstances  well  ^xamin'd,  make  you 
The  accidental  causes  of  his  murder. 
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For  the  other  part  of  your  offence,  I  find  not 
You  have  deny*d  your  guilty  but  only  use 
Qualification  and  excuse  ;  your  services 
In  themselves  high  and  honourable,  allow  you 
No  privilege  to  dfend,  but  give  your  black  faults 
A  blackefr]  dye* 

Then  justly  weighing  your  offence^  you  meet 
In  equal  guilt ;  for  though  you  first  convey 'd 
Away  Pamela,  his  intention  was 
Early  as  yours,  and  by  the  rules  of  justice 
The  will  stands  for  the  act ;  both  ravish'd^ 
Although  not  of  the  ladies  from  themselves^ 
Yet  from  their  parents  and  their  country ,  which 
By  all  the  Grecian  laws  is  paid  with  death. 
Thus  then  I  must  pronounce:  Daiphantus  shall 
Be  thrown  from  some  high  tower,  to  meet  his  death ; 
Palladius  lose  his  head  before  sunset ; 
The  executioner  shall  be  Dametas  ; 
Which  ofiSce  of  the  common  hangman  be 
Shall  for  his  whole  life  execute,  a  punishment 
For  his  neelect  of  duty. 

Dame.  Must  I  be  hangman  ?  oh  brave !  Heaven 
preserve  your  lordship !  I  shall  quickly  learn  the 
trade  ;  and  if  ever  any  of  your  honours  have  occa- 
sion to  use  me,  I  will  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and  in 
token  1  have  been  bound  to  you,  the  knot  of  my 
dutiful  affection  shall  tell  a  tale  in  your  ear,  you 
shall  thank  me  when  you  are  hanged.  Come  your 
ways.  But  I  beseech  your  lordship,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  man  sometimes ;  I  would  be  loath  to  hang 
or  to  behead^  myself,  my  wife,  or  my  own  kindred ; 
but  if  it  happen  there  be  more  work  than  he  can 
turn  his  hands  to,  I  will  not  stick  with  him  to  hang, 
myself.  Provide  you  malefactors,  and  let  me  alone 
fo;*  halters. 

Enter  Calanoer  and  Calodoulus. 

Calan.  Hold,  stay  the  prisoners,  my  lord  pro- 
tector ! 
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Cah.  Oh,  my  lord  ! 

Mu8.  My  servant  Calodoulus !  By  thy  duty 
Reveal  us  not 

CcUo.  Let  me  rather 
Be  dumb  eternally^  than  two  such  princes 
Be  lost  by  my  silence ! 

Euar.  My  son  aqd  nephew  !  are  they  living? 

Cah.  Your  own  PyrocleSj  and  his  princely  ne-» 
phew. 

Calan.  Ask  your  father  blessing.    Unhand  'em 
rascals. 

PhUan.  The  two  most  famous  princes  in  the 
world ! 

Mus.  'Tis  Euarchus,  thy  &ther»  Pyrocles, 
My  uncle^  king  of  Macedon.     All  ye  gods, 
My  heart  is  ectasied  with  joy  ! 

Pyr.  My  father ! 

Euar.  Aty  blessing  and  my  tears  you  both  divide. 
Witness  with  me,  ye  immortal  powers,  this  day 
I  have  done  nothing,  but  what  justice  and 
Your  native  laws  require,  without  the  knowledge 
How  near  they  were  to  my  own  blood ;  but  since 
They  are  prov'd  my  son  and  nephew 
Endowed  by  nature  richly,  and  now  meriting 
The  fame  and  love  of  all  the  world  before 
This  accident,  I  leave  to  your  own  thoughts ; 
Besides  these  two  I  have  no  joys  of  life. 

CaUm.  Excellent  Euarchus!  Why  did  yoii  change 
your  names? 

Pyr. .  To  prevent  the  dishonour  of  our  blood> 
If  we  had  suiFer'd. 

Euatn  But  I  have  judg'd  already,  and  if  right 
I  have  not  wrong'd,  unless  the  name 
Of  child  have  power  to  alter  sacred  justice. 
You  both  must  die,  though  when  I  speak  your  death 
It  creeps  upon  my  heart. 

Mu$.  We  dream:  is  this 
Thy  father,  Pyrocles? 
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Euar.  Awaywith'em. 

3fus.  'T\H  most  tyreoDical :  he  is  thy  son  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  be  a  murderer  of  thy  own? 
Make  not  thy  name  hated  of  all  the  world, 
When  it  shall  say  hereafter,  Pyrocles 
Had  no  fault  in  him  but  he  was  thy  son. 

Pyr.  For  me,  I  am  his  own,  and  being  so^ 
Disposed  of  by  his  justice ;  to  whom  rather 
I  hop'd  to  have  been  a  comfort  than  a  shame. 
I  kiss  my  sentence :  but  you  cannot  place 
Your  kinsman  in  the  sacrifice  ;  his  mother 
And  country  plead  a  title,  he  is  theirs ; 
Oh,  save  my  princely  cousin  ! 

Euar.  Sure,  I  shall  not  live 
Long  after  them  ;  and^  gentlemen,  if  I  die 
Before  I  leave  Arcadia,  let  my  ashes 
Mingle  with  theirs. 

Bos.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Dame.  My  lord,  gentlemen,  there's  something 
stirs  and  groans :  come  back. 

Euar»  Basilius  alive !  Assist  him,  PhUanax. 

[Basilius  is  raised /ram  the  bier. 
He  breathes ;  what  streams  of  joy  run  through  me ! 
Send  for  Oynecia  and  his  daughters. 

[^Exit  an  Attendant. 

Bob.  Why  am  I  supported  thns^  like  a  dead  man? 
What  are  you  ? 

Euar.  Euarcfaus^  your  old  friend. 

Bas.  I  ha[ve]  seen 
That  face  before ;  'tis  like  sweet  Zelmane. 

Euar.  My  son  ? 

Pyr.  But  was  a  counterfeit  Zelmane. 

Bas.  Wonders!  and  you? 

E/uar.  My  nephew,  prince  of  Thessaly. 

Mus.  Though  late  your  servant  Doras. 

Bas.  Very  strange. 

Enter  Gynecia,  Pamela  and  Philoclea. 
Oynecia ! 
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Gfyn.  My  dear  lord  returned ! 
A  thousand  kisses  welcome  him  to  life, 
Which  I  was  weary  of  in  thy  loss. 

Bos.  My  daughters ! 

Pam.  Oh  my  father  ! 

Bos.  Are  you  Philanax  ? 

Euar.  Your  trusty  servant. 

PhUan.  The  oracle  is  accomplish'd. 

Bas.  You  amaze  me: 
Let  me  collect. 

Philoc.  Oh  my  sweet  Pyrocles  1 

Pam.  We  shall  not  be  divorc'd,  I  hope^  again* 

Pyr.  I  am  your  servant  ever. 

Mus.  Divinest  mistress ! 

Euar.  Your  souls^  I  see,  are  married. 
Let  me  present  these  princes,  to  be  youi^  sons. 

Bos.  Is  this  real  ? 

Gyn.  'Tis  dangerous  to  expect  the  story. 
I  fear'd  the  drink,  but  it  may  be  its^  virtue 
To  increase  his  love  to  me.    I'll  tell  you  more 
Within,  sir. 

Pkilan.  Let  me  obtain  your  pardons. 

Euar.  To  his  chamber  lead  him  gently. 

Bos.  All  is  strange. 

MtM.  Never  was  day  so  full  of  happy  change. 

\FUmr%$h,  and  exeunt  omnes. 
*  iti}    The  old  copy  ''  his."    D. 
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The  Triumph  of  Peace.']  Three  editions  of  this  piece  are  now 
before  me^  aU  in  4to.  and  printed  by  John  Norton  for  William 
Cooke  in  16S3  :  the  two  earfiest  (their  title  pages  leave  as  ig- 
norant which  of  them  issued  first  from  the  press)  differ  but  very 
slightly  from  each  other  3  '*  The  third  impression'*  varies  from 
them  considerably  in  some  passages. 

The  full  title  of  tiie  old  copies  is  The  Triumph  of  Peace^J 
Masque,  presented  by  the  Foure  Honourable  Houses,  or  Innes  of 
Court.  Before  the  King  and  Queenes  Majesties,  in  the  Banquettmg 
house  at  White  Hall,  February  the  third,  1633.  Invented  and 
Written  By  James  Shirley,  of  Grayes  Inne,  Gent.  Prvmum  hmc 
4rethusa  rmhi,  &c. 

For  some  account  of  this  splendid  Masque  see  the  Life  of 
Shirley.     D. 
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TO  THV 


FOUR  EQUAL  AND  HONOURABLE  SOCIETIES, 

THE  INNS  OF  COURT- 


/  WANT  words  to  express  your  cheerful  and  active  dip- 
stresj  to  present  your  duties  to  their  royal  Majesties^  intUfi 
Masque;  to  celebrate^  by  this  humble  tender  qfyourheflrts 
and  services^  the  happiness  of  our  Kingdom^  so  blest  in  the 
present  government,  and  never  so  rich  in  the  possession  of 
so  many  and  great  pledges  of  their  Parents*  virtue,  our 
native  Princes. 

Your  clear  devotions  already  offered  and  accepted^  M 
not  me  want  an  altar  for  my  oblation  to  you.  This  enters 
tainmentf  which  took  tffe/rom  your  command,  and  wanUd 
no  motion  or  ^owth  it  could  derive  from  mjf  weakfomcyhl 
sacrifice  agatn  to  you,  and  under  your  smile  to  the  world. 
Let  it  not  repent  you  to  look  upon,  what  is  the,  second  time 
made  your  own,  and  with  it,  the  heart  of  the  sacrificer,  'in^ 
finitely  bound  to  acknowledge  your  free,  and  noole  souls, 
thai  have  left  no  way  for  a  poet  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
haw  to  thank  you,  but  with  t&nking,  he  shall  never, Im^  abb 
to  satisfy  it. 

I  dare  not  rack  my  preface  to  a  length.  Proceed  fo 'be 
yourselves  (the  ornament  of  our  nation),  and  whenmu  have 
leisure  to  converse  with  imaginations  of  this  kind,  it'shAM 
be  an  addition  to  your  many  favours,  to  read  these  pugper^ 
and  oblige  beside  the  seals  <^your  other  eneourageinent, 

i 

■  '     ■:'.\ 
The  humblett  cfyour  hontmfeff*^ 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 
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SPEAKING  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  BiASQUE. 

Opinion. 

Confidence. 

Fancy. 

JoUity. 

Laughter. 

Novelty. 

Admiration. 

Carpenter. 

Taylor. 

Blackguard. 

Painter. 

Taylor's  uiifi. 

Property  man*s  wife.  \ 

Feather  maket^s  wife.  \ 

Embroiderer's  wife. 

Guards. 

Irene. 

Eunomia. 

Diche. 

Genius. 

Amphiluche. 

The  Hours. 

Chorus. 
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MASQUE  OF  THE  GENTLEMEN 

OP 

THE  FOUR  HONOURABLE  SOCIETIES,  OR 
INNS  OF  COURT. 


At  Ely  and  Hatton  Houses^  the  gentlemen  and 
their  assistants  met^  and  in  this  manner  prepared 
for  the  Court. 

The  Antimasquers  were  ushered  by  a  hornpipei 
and  a  shalm  ;  riding  in  coats  and  caps  of  yellow 
taffeta,  spotted  with  silver,  their  feathers  red,  their 
horses  led  by  men  in  coats  of  blue  taffeta,  their 
wings  red,  and  part  of  their  sleeves  yellow^  caps 
and  feathers;  all  the  torchbearers  in  the  same 
habit  appointed  to  attend^  and  give  plentiful  light 
to  the  whole  train. 

Fancy  in  a  suit  of  several-coloured  feathers, 
hooded,  a  pair  of  bat's  wings  on  his  shoulders,  rid- 
ing alone,  as  sole  presenter  of  the  antimasques. 

After  him  rode  Opinion  and  Confidence  together: 

Opinion  in  an  old  fashioned  doublet  of  black 
velvet,  and  trunk  hose,  a  short  cloak  of  the  same 
with  an  antique  cape^  a  black  velvet  cap  pinched 
up,  with  a  white  fall^  and  a  staff  in  his  band  ; 

Confidence  in  a  slashed  doublet  parti-coloured, 
breeches  suitable  with  points  at  knees,  favours  upon 
his  breast  and  arm,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  tied  up 
on  one  side,  banded  with  a  feather,  a  long  lock  of 
hair,  trimmed  with  several-coloured  ribands,  wide 
boots,  and  great  spurs  with  bells  for  rowels. 
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Next  rode  Jollity  and  Laughter : 

Jollity  in  a  flame-coloured  suit,  but  tricked  like 
a  morice  dancer,  with  scarfs  and  napkins^  his  hat 
fashioned  like  a  cone,  with  a  little  fall ; 

Laughter  in  a  long  side  coat  of  several  colours, 
laughing,  titak^s  on  his  bfea#  and  baick,  b  cap 
with  two  grinning  faces,  and.  feathers  between. 

Then  followed  variety  of  antick  music ;  after  which 
rode  six  Projectors,  one  after  another,  their  horses 
led  by  torch- bearers : 

The  first^^  a  Jockey  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head, 
upon  the  top  of  it  a  whip,  he  seeming  much  to 
observe  and  affect  a  bridle  which  he  had  in  his 
hand; 

The  second;  a  Courltry  fello\^  in  a  leather  doublet 
and  grey  trunk  hose<^  a  wheel  with  a  perpetual 
motion  on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  flail ; 

The  third,  a  grim  Philosophical-faced  fellow,  in 
his  gown,  furred  and  girdled  about  him,  a  furnace 
upon  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  lamp  ; 

The  fourth,  in  a  case  of  black  leather,  vast  to  the 
middle^  and  round  on  the  top,  with  glass  eyes,  and 
bellows  under  each  arm  ; 

^*  The  first,  3rc.]  ''  First  in  this  Antimasque,  rode  a  fellow 
upon  a  Httle  horse^  with,  a  great  bit  in  his  month>  and  upon  the 
man's  head  was  a  bit,  wi^  headstall  and  reins  fastiened,  and  sig- 
nified a  Projector  who  begged  a  patent  that  none  in  the  kingdom 
might  ride  their  horses^  but  with  such  bits  as  they  should  buy 
of  him.  Then  came  another  fellow  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  upon 
his  head>  and  a  capon  upbn  his  fist,  describing  a  Projector  who 
begged  a  patent  of  monopoly,  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  to 
feed  capons  fat  with  carrots,  and  that  none  but  himself  might 
make  use  of  that  invention^  and  have  the  privilege  for  fourteen 
years,  according  to  th^  statute.  Several  other  Projectors  were 
IB  like  manner  personated  in  this  Antimasque  i  aad  it  pleased 
the  spectators  the  more^  because  by  it  an  information  was  co- 
vertly given  to  the  King  of  the  unfitness  and  ridiculousness  of 
these  projects  against  the  law :  and  the  Attorney  Noy,  who  had 
most  knowledge  of  them,  had  a  great  hand  in  this  Antimasque 
of  the  Projectors.**     Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  20.     D. 
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The  fifths  a  Physician,  ob  bis  head  a  hat  with  a 
bdDch  of  carrots,  a  capon  perched  upon  his  fist ; 

The  sixth,  like  a  Seaman,  a  ship  upon  his  head 
and  holding  a  line  and  plumnoet  in  his  hand. 

Next  these,^  rode  so  many  Beggars  in  timorous 
looks  and  gestures,  as  pursued  by  two  Mastives 
that  came  barking  after  them. 

Here  variety  of  other  antick  mnsic>  counterieitine 
the  voices  of  birds;  and  after  these  rode,  a  Magpie)^ 
a  Crow,  a  Jay,  and  a  Kite,  in  a  quadrangular  figure, 
and  in  the  mridst  an  Owl ;  these  were  followed  by 
three  Satyrs,  two  abreast,  and  one  single,  sided 
with  torchbearers;  then  three  Dotterels  in  the  same 
manner  and  attendance. 

After  these  aWindmill,  against  which  a  fantastic 
Knight  with  his  lance,  and  his  Squire  armed ,  seemed 
to  make  their  attempts. 

These  moving  forward  in  ridiculous  shew  and 
postures,  a  Drummer  followed^  on  horseback,  in  a 
crimson  taffeta  coat,  a  white  hat  and  feather  tipt 
with  cirimson,  beating  two  kettle  drums. 

Then  fourteen  Trumpeters,  in  crimson  satin  coats, 
white  hats  and  feathers,  and  rich  banners. 

The  Marshal^  followed  these,  bravely  mounted ; 
attended  with  ten  horse  and^  forty  foot,  in  coats 
and  hose  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  white 

*  Next  these  -  -  -  -  after  them]  Not  in  the  two  earliest  4to8. 
The  Beggars,  says  Whitelock,  ''  had  their  musick  of  keys  and 
tongs,  and  the  like,  snapping,  and  yet  playing  in  a  consort  be- 
fore them.  These  Beggars  Were  also  mounted,  but  on  the 
poorest  leanest  jades  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  dirt-carts 
or  elsewhere."     Mem.  p.  20.    D. 

»  a  Magpie,  a  Crow,  ike."]  "  These/*  says  Whitelock,  "  were 
little  boys  pat  into  covers  of  the  shapes  of  those  birds,  rarely 
fitted>  and  sitting  on  small  horses,"  &c.    Mem.  p.  20.    D. 

<  followed]     The  two  earliest  4tos.  *'  foUoweth."     D. 

*  The  Marshal]  "  Mr.  Darrel,  afterwards  knighted  by  the 
king.**    Whitclock's  JIfem.  p  20. 

*  ten  horse  and]     Not  in  the  two  earliest  4tos.    D. 
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hats  and  feathers,  their  truncheons  tipt  with  silver; 
these  upon  every  occasion  moving  to  and  fro,  to 
preserve  the  order  of  their  march,  and  restrain  the 
rudeness  of  people,  that  in  such  triumphs,  are  wont 
to  be  insolent,  and  tumultuary. 

After  these  an  hundred  Gentlemen,  gloriously 
furnished  and  gallantly  mounted,  riding  two  and 
two  abreast,  every  gentfeman  having  his  two^  pages 
richly  attired,  and  a  groom  to  attend  him. 

Next  after  these,  a^chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
two  and  two  together,  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  charioteer  in  a  Polonian 
coat  of  green  cloth  of  silver.  In  this  were  advanced 
Musicians,  like  Priests  and  Sybills,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  harmony,  some  with  coronets,  other  with 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  playing  upon  their 
lutes,  three  footmen  on  each  side  in  blue  satia 
wrought  with  silver,  and  every  one  a  flambeau  in 
his  hand. 

In  the  next  chariot  of  equal  glory,  were  placed 
on  the  lowest  stairs  four  in  sky-coloured  taffeta 
robes  seeded  with  stars,  mantles  ash<^x>loured, 
adorned  with  fringe  and  silver  lace,  coronets  with 
stars  upon  their  heads.  In  a  seat  a  little  more  ele-* 
vate  sat  Genius  and  Amphiluche. 

On  the  hiffhest  seat  of  this  chariot^  sat  the  three 
Hours,  or  heavenly  sisters,  Irene,  Diche,  and 
Eunomia;  all  whose  habits  shall  be  described  in 
their  proper  places :  this  chariot  attended  as  the 
former. 

After  these,  came  the  four  Triumphals  or  Mag- 
nificent Chariots,  in  which  were  mounted  the  Grand 
Masquers,  one  of  the  four  houses  in  every  chariot, 
seated  within  an  half  oval,  with  a  glorious  canopy 
over  their  heads,  all  bordered  with  silver  fringe^ 
and  beautified  with  plumes  of  feathers  on  the  top  ; 

The  first  chariot,  silver  and  orange^ 

7  hii  two}    The  third  4to. ''  many.*'    D. 
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The  seeomd)  siWer  and  watcbet, 

The  third,  silver  and  crimson^ 

The  fourth,  silver  and  white ; 

All  after  the  Roman  form,  adorned  with  much 
embossed  and  carved  works,  and  each  of  them 
wrought  with  silver,  and  his  several  colour ;  they 
were  mounted  on  carriages,  the  spring-trees,  pole 
and  axle-trees,  the  charioteer's  seat,  and  standers, 
wheels,  with  the  fellies,  spokes,  and  naves,  all 
wrought  with  silver,  and  their  several  colour. 

They  were  all  drawn  with  four  horses  afront, 
after  the  magnificent  Roman  triumphs,  their  fur« 
niturcj  harness,  headstall,  bits,  reins,  and  traces, 
chamfron,  cronet,  petronel,  and  barb^  of  rich  cloth 
of  silver,  of  several  works  and  colours,  answerable 
to  the  linings  of  the  chariots. 

The  charioteers  in  Polony  coats  of  the  same  co- 
lour of  the  chariots,  their  caps,  feathers,  and  buskins 
answerable. 

The  two  out-horses  of  every  chariot  led  by  two 
men  J  in  habits  wrought  with  silver,  and  conform- 
able to  the  colour  of  the  other  furniture,  four  foot* 
men  on  either  side  of  every  chariot,  in  rich  habits, 
also  wrought  with  silver,  answerable  to  the  rest, 
every  one  carrying  a  flambeau  in  his  hand. 

Between  every  of  these  chariots,  four^  musicians 
in  their  robes  and  garlands,  were  mounted,  riding 
two  abreast,  attended  with  torchbearers. 

The  habit  of  the  Masquers  gave  infinite  splendor 
to  this  solemnitv ;  which  more  aptly  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  his  place. 


This  Masque  was  presented  in  the  Banquetting« 
house  at  Whitehall,  before  the  King  and  Queens 
Majesties,  and  a  great  assembly  of  lords  and  ladies, 

^faur]    The  third  4to.  •' six.**    D. 
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and  other  persons  of  qaality,  whose  aspect,  sitting 
on  the  degrees  prepared  for  that  purpose,  gave  a 
great  grace  to  this  spectacle^  especially  being  all 
richly  attired. 

At  the  lower. end\of  the  rooiDi  opposite  to  the 
State,^  was  raised  a  stage  with  a  descent  of  stairs- 
in  two  branches  landing  into  the  room.  This  base* 
ment  was  painted  in  rustic  work. 

The  border  of  the  front  and  sides  that  enclosed 
all  the  scene,  had  first  a  ground  of  arbour*work, 
intermixed  with  loose  branches  and  leaves ;  and  in 
this  was  two  niches ;  and  in  them  two  great  figures 
standing  in  easy  postures,  in  their  natural  colcmrs, 
and  much  bigger  than  the  life.  The  one,  attired 
after  the  Grecian  manner,  held  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  scrowl,  and  a  picked 
antique  crown  on  his  head,  his  cuirass  was  of  gold 
richly  enchased,  his  robe  blue  and  silver,  his  arms 
and  thighs  bare,  with  buskins  enriched  with  oma« 
ments  of  gold,  his  brown  locks  long  and  curled,  his 
beard  thick,  but  not  long,  and  his  face  was  ofa 
grave  and  jovial  aspect ;  this  figure  stood  on  a 
round  pedestal,  feigned  of  white  marble,  enriched 
with  several  carvings  ;  above  this  in  a  compartment 
of  gold  was  written  MINOS.  The  figure  on  the 
other  side  was  in  a  Roman  habit,  holding  a  table 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  a  white 
bend  or  diadem  about  his  head,  his  robe  was  crim* 
son  and  gold,  his  mantle  yellow  and  silver,  his 
buskins  watchet  trimmed  with  silver,  his  hair  and 
beard  long  and  white,  with  a  venerable  aspect, 
standing  likewise  on  a  round  pedestal  answerable 
to  the  other ;  and  in  the  compartment  over  him 
was  written  NUMA.  Above  all  this,  in  a  propor- 
tionate distance,  hung  two  great  festoons  of  fruits 

^  the  State]     i.  e.  the  raised  platform  on  which  were  placed 
the  royal  seats  under  a  canopy.    D, 
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in  colomrsj  which  served  for  fioishiQg  to  these  Bides. 
The  upper  part,  in  manner  of  a  large  frieze,  was 
adorned  with  seviMfal  compartments  with  dmperies 
hanging  down,  aiid  the  ends  tied  up  in  lioota,  with 
tropnies  proper  to  feasts  and  triumphs,  oQmposed 
rf  itoaskiiig  vizards^  and  torches.  .  In.  one  of  the 
lesser  compartments,  was  figured  a  sharp^sighted 
«ye,  and  in  the  other  a  golden  yoke ;  in  the  midst 
was  a  more'  great  and  rich  compartment,  on  the 
sides  of  which  sat  naked  children  in  their  natural 
colours^  with  silver  wings,  in  action  of  sounding 
golden  trumpets,  and  in  t^is  was  figured  a  cadu* 
ceus  with  an  olive  brani^,  all  which  are  hierogli* 
phics  of  Peace,  Justice,  and  Law. 

A  curtain  being  suddenly  drawn  up,  the  Scene 
was  discovered,  representing  ia  large  street  with 
sumptuous  palaces,  lodges,  porticos,  and  other 
noble  pieces  of  architecture,  with  pleasant  trees 
and  grounds;  this  going  far  from  the  eye,  opens 
itself  into  a  spacious  place,  adorned  with  public 
and  private  buildings  seen  afar  off,  representing 
the  forum  or  piazza  of  Peace.  Over  all  was  a  clear 
sky  with  transparent  clouds,  which  enlightened  all 
the  scene. 

The  spectators  having  entertained  their  eyes 
awhile  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  this  scene, 
fix>m  one  of  the  sides  of  the  streets  entersOpinion,&c. 


Enter  Opinion;   Confidencb    meets  him;   they 

salute. 

Can.  Most  grave  Opinion  I 

Op.  Confidence,  most  welcome ! 
Is  Fancy  come  to  court? 

Can.  Breaking  his  way 
Thorough  the  guard. 
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Op.  So  violent? 

Con.  With  jests 
Which  they  are  less  able  to  resist ; 
He'll  crack  a  halbert  with  his  wit. 

Op.  A  most 
Strong  Fancy!  yet  we  ha  [ve]  known  a  little 

engine 
Break  an  ingenious  head-piece.  But  your  master** 

Con.  Companion^  sir :  Fancy  will  keep  no  sei^ 
vants, 
And  Confidence  scorns  to  wait. 

Op.  Cry  mercy,  sir ; 
But  IS  this  gentleman,  this  Signer  Fancy, 
So  rare  a  thing,  so  subtle,  as  men  speak  him  f 

Con.  He's  a  great  prince  of  th'  air,  believe  it,  sir, 
And  yet  a  bird  of  night. 

Op.  A  bird! 

Con.  Between 
An  owl  and  bat,  a  quaint  hermaphrodite, 
Begot  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  Wit  and  Love : 
He's  worth  your  entertainment. 

Op.  I  am  most 
Ambitious  to  see  him  ;  he  is  not 
So  nimble  as  I  wish  him.     Where's  my  wife. 
My  lady  Novelty? 

,  -Enter  Novelty. 

Nov.  Your  wife !  you  might 
Have  framed  a  newer  word ;  they  can  but  cs^Il 
Us  so  i*  th'  country. 

Op,  No  exception. 
Dear  madam  Novelty;  I  must  prepare  you. 
To  entertain  a  gentleman. .  Where's  Admiration, 
Our  daughter? 
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Enter  Admiration. 

Ad.  Here;  $At.    What  gay  man  is  this? 

Op.  Please  you  honour  us^  and  bring  in  yoar 

friend,  sir. 
Can.  ril  do't ;  but  he  prevents  me. 

Enter  Fancy^  Joluty,  dnd  Laughter. 

Op.  Sir,  I  am  ignorant 
By  what  titles  to  salute  you,  but  you're  welcome 
To  court. 

Fan.  Save  yourself,  sir,  your  name 's  Opinion. 


Op.  And  vour's  Fancy. 
fhn.  Right. 


Jol.  Mine  Jollity. 

Laugh.  Mine  Laughter;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Nov.  Here's  a  strange  shape! 

Ad.  I  never  saw  the  like. 

Fan.  I  come  to  do  you  honour  with  my  friends  here, 
And  help  the  masque. 

Op.  ¥ou1l  do  a  special  favour. 

Fan.  How  many  antimasques^  ha[ve]  they?  of 
what  nature?  . 
For  these  are  fancies  that  take  most ;  your  dull 
And  phlegmatic  inventions  are  exploded ; 
Give  me  a  nimble  antimasque. 

Op.  They  have  none,  sir. 

Laugh.  No  antimasque !  I'd  laugh  at  that,  i'faith. 

Jol.  What  make  we  here?  No  joHity ! 

Fan.  No  antimasQue ! 
Bid*em  down  with  the  scene,  and  sell^  the  timber^ 
Send  Jupiter  to  grass,  and  bid  Apollo 

>  oH^matquet)    See  Gifford's  note  on  Ben  Joo8on*s  Works, 
vol  vii.  p.  261.  D.  ,     ,.  ^ 

One  of  the  two  earliest  4toa^  "  feU.    D. 
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Keep  cows  again ;  take  all  their  gods  and  god- 
desses, 
For  these  must  farce  up  this  night's  entertainment, 
And  pray  the  court  may  have  Bomejoetqy^on  'em, 
They  will  be  jeer'd  to  c|^ath  e)se  for  th^jrjgnoraqce. 
The  soul  of  wit  moves  here ;  yet  t^erebe^ppme, 
If  my  intelligence  fiul  not,  meap  to  sheuf  ; 
Themselves  jeer  majors ;  some  tall^  critics  have 
Planted  artillery  and  wit  murderers. 
No  antimasque !  let'em  look  to ^t. 

Op.  I  have  heard,  sir; 
Confidence  made  *em  tri^st,  you'd  furnish  'eni : 
I  fear  they  should  have  made  their  address  earlier 
To  your  invention,  but  your  brain 's  nimble. 
Pray^  for  the  expectation  thaf  s  upon  'em, 
Lend  them  some  witty  fancies,  set  some  engines 
In  motion,  that  may  conduce  to  the  design. 
I  am  their  friend  against  the  crowd  that  envy'  em, 
And  since  they  come  with  pure  devotions 
To  sacrifice  their  duties  to  the  king 
And  queen,  I  wish 'em  prosper. 

Fan.  You  have  charm'd  me : 
ni  be  their  friend  to  night ;  I  have  a  fancy 
Already. 

Laugh.  Let  it  be  ridiculous. 

Con.  And  confident 

Jot.  And  jolly. 

Fan.  The  first  antimasque 
We  will  present  ourselyes  in  our  own  persons ; 
What  think  you  on't  ?  Most  grave  Opinion, 
You  shall  dp  well  to  lead  the  dance,  and  give  it 
Authority  with  your  face ;  your  lady  may. 
Admire  what  she*  finds  new. 

Abv.  I  shall  applaud 
The  novelties. 

Ad.  And  I  admire.  ^ 

'        "^  iatf]l  e.  great.  D. 
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Fan.  Theytomble;        / 
My  skuirs  too  narrow. 

Laugh.  Now  his  fancies  caper. 

Fan.  Confidence,  wait  you  upon  Opinion ; 
Here  AdmimtipOy  there  Novelty  ; 
This  is  thef  place  for  Jollity  and  Laughter ; 
Fancy  will  aance  himself  too. 

Tkefiut  AntimasquBj  the  dance  expressing  the 
natures  qf  the  presenters. . 

Fan,  How  like  you  this  device  ? 

Op.  Tis  handsome,  but — 

Laugh.  Opinion  will  like  nothing. 

Nov.  It  seems  new. 

Con.  'Twasbold. 

Jol.     Twas  jocund . 

Laugh.  Did  not  I  do  the  fool  well  ? 

Ad.  Most  admirably. 

Laugh.  Nay,  and  tlie  ladies  do  but  take 
My  part,  and  laugh  at  me,  I  am  made,  ha,  ha! 

Op.  I  could  wish  something,  sir,  of  other  nature. 
To  satisfy  the  present  expectation. 

Fan.  1  imagine;  nay,  rm  not  ignorant  of  pro- 
prieties 
And  persons ;  'tis  a  time  of  peace^  I'll  fit  you. 
And  instantly  make  you  a  representation 
Of  the  effects* 

Op.  Of  peace?  I  like  that  weft.      - 

Fam.  And  since  in  nothing  they  are  more  ex- 
prosa'd 
Than  in  good  fellowship.  Til  present  you  with 
A  tavern. 

The  scene  is  changed^  into  a^  tavern,  with  a 

*  the]     One  of  the  two  earKest  4t08.  "  a."     D. 

^  The  tcene  u  changed  ^c]  One  of  the  two  earliest  4tD0.  has 
merely  "  A  tavern  is  discovered  In  the  scene  -,"*  the  t^ird  *'  The 
scene  a  tavern.**  D. 
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flaming  red  lattice^  several  drinking-rooms^  and 
a  back  door^  but  especially,  a  conceited  sign^  and  an 
eminent  bush. 

A^.  A  spick  and  span  new  tavern ! 

Ad.    Wonderful!   here  was  none  within   two 
minutes. 

Laugh.  No  such  wonder,  lady:  taverns  are 
quickly  up ;  it  is  but  hanging  out  a  bush  at  a  noble- 
man's door,  or  an  alderman's  gate,  and  'tis  made 
instantly. 

Con.  Wilt  pleaseyou»  ladies,  to  accept  the  wine? 

JoL  Well  said,  CJonfidence. 

A^.  It  will  be  new  for  ladies 
To  go  to  th'  tavern ;  but  it  may  be  a  fashion. 
Follow  me,  Admiration. 

Laugh.  And  the  fool ; 
I  may  supply  the  absence  of  your  fidlers. 

JoL  If  we  can,  let's  leave  Opinion  behind  us ; 
Fancy  will  make  him  drunk. 

[Exeunt  to  the  tavern.  Confidence^  JoUUy, 
Laughter^  Novelty,  and  Admiratian. 

Another  Antimasque  of  the  Master  ofAe  tavern,  hie 
WiFB,  and  Sbrvants.  After  iheee  aMAQUBRBLLB,^ 
two  Wenches,  tu>o  wanton  Gamesters.  Theee 
having  danced  and  expressed  their  natures,  go  into 
Ae  Tavern.  T%en  enter  a  Gentleman,  andfimr 
Beogars.  The  Gentleman  fif^  danceth  esume  ; 
to  him  the  Beggars  ;  he  bestows  his  charity ;  the 
Cripples,  upon  his  going  off,  Uvrow  away  their 
legsy  and  dance.  - 

Op.  I  am  glad  they  are  off: 
Are  these  effects  of  peace  ? 
Corruption  rather^ 

^  J  MaquerOle]  i.  e.  a  bawd.^old  Fr;    D. 
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Fan.  Oh,  the  beggars  shew 
The  benefit  of  peace. 

Op.  Their  very  breath 
Hath  stifled  all  the  candles,  poison'd  the 
Perfomes :  beggars  a  fit  presentment  I  how 
They  cleave  still  to  my  nostril  I  I  most  tell  yon, 
I  do  not  like  such  base  and  sordid  persons, 
And  they  become  not  here. 

Fan.  I  apprehend, 
If  these  distaste  yon,  I  can  fit  you  with 
Persons  more  cleanly ; 
IVhat  think  you  of  projectors? 

Op.  How,  projectors  f 

Fan.  Here's  one  already. 

Enter  a  Jockby.. 

This  is  a  jockey : 

He  is  to  advance  a  rare  and  cunning  bridle, 

Made  hollow  in  the  iron  part,  wherein 

A  vapour  subtly  conveyed^  shall  so 

Cod  and  refresh  a  horse,  he  shall  ne'er  tire ; 

And  now  he  falls  to  his  pace.  {Jockey  dancee. 

Enter  a  Coumtry*Fbllow. 

Op.  This  other! 

Fan.  His  habit  speaks  him ; 
A  country  fellow,  that  has  sold  his  acres 
To  purcliase  him  a  flail,  which,  by  the  motion 
Of  a  auaint  wheel,  shall,  without  help  of  hands, 
Threw  corn  all  day ;  and  now  he  lays  about  him. 

[T%e  country-feUau)  dances. 

Enter  a  third  Projector. 

This  with  a  face  philosophical  and  beard, 
Halh  with  the  study  of  twenty  years  found  out 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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A  lamp,  which  plac'd  beneath  a  furnace,  shall 
Boil  beef  so  thoroughly,  that  the  very  steam 
Of  the  first  vessel  shall  alone  be  able 
To  make  another  pot  above  Seethe  over. 

Op.  A  moi^t  scholastic  proj^t !  his  feet  folbw 
lT%e  third  Projecttpr  dances. 
The  motions  of  his  brain. 

Enter  a  fourth  Projector. 

But  what  thing's  this? 

A  chimera  out  of  Rabelais  ? 

Fan.  A  new  project, 
A  case  to  walk  you  all  day  under  water ; 
So  vast  for  the  necessity  of  air, 
Which,  with  an  artificial  bellows  cool'd,^ 
Under  each  arm  is  kept  still  from  corruption  ; 
With  those  glass  eyes  he  sees,  and  can  fetch  up 
Gold  or  whatever  jewels  ha[ve]  been  loiit, 
In  any  river  o*  the  world. 

\llie fourth  Prqjector  daxiSet. 

Op.  Strange  water-rat !  .      *  *  / 

Enter  a  fifth  Projector. 

Fan.  This  grave  man,  some  years  past^  was  a 

physician, 
A  Galenist,  and  parcel  Paracelsus  ;^ 
Thriv'd  by  diseases,  but  quite  lost  bis  practice, 
To  study  a  new  way  to  fatten  poultry 
With  scrapings  of  a  carrot,  a  great  benefit 
To  th'  commonwealth.  [  The  fifth  Projector  dances. 
Op.  He  will  deserve  a  monument., 

Enter  a  sixth  Projector. 

Fan.  This  is  a  kind  of  sea  gull  too,  that  will 
Compose  a  ship  to  sail  against  the  winds  ; 

7  cooVH    The  two  earliest  4to«.  "  cool/'    D. 

*  parcel'ParaceUiu]  i.  c.  partly  a  follower  of  Paracelsus,  1>. 
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IfeMl  andertake  to  build  a  most  strong  castle 
Ob  Goodwin  sands,  to  melt  huge  rocks  to  jelly, 
And  cut  'em  out  tike  sweetmeats  with  his  keel ; 
And  thus  he  sails.       [7%e  sixth  Proctor  dmca. 

MlthePt<ijectar8  dance  after  Ae&mtimMque.  The 
Maqubrbllb,  Wbnchbs,  Gbhtlbmbn,  return, 
a$  from  the  tavern;  they  dance  togeAer;  the 
Gallants  are  cheated;  and  left  t6  dance  «», 
^cMi  a  dmnken  repentance. 

Op.  I  know  not,  sir,  how  this  may  satisfy ; 
Bat  might  we  be  beholding  to  yonr  fancy 
For  some  more  quaint  variety,  some  other 
Than  human  shapes,  would  happily  delight 
And  reach  the  expectetion ;  I  ha  [ve]  seen 
Dainty  devices  in  this  kind,  baboons 
In  quellios,^  and  so  forth. 

Pan.  I  can  furnish  you. 

Op.  Fancy  will  much  oblige  us. 

/on.  If  these  objects 
Please  not^  Fancy  can  present  a  change. 
What  see  you  now  % 

The  scene  becomes  a  woody  Landscafb,  with  low 
grounds  proper  for  hunting,  the  ftirthest  part 
more  desert,  with  bushes  aiul  bye^ways  represent-^ 
ing  a  place  fix  for  pursetaking. 

tn  ineftaihest  part  of  the  scene  is  seen  an  Ivy4msh^ 
out  of  which  comes  an  Owl. 

Of.  A  wood,  a  broad-fec*d  owl, 
An  ivy«bush,  and  other  birds  about  her ! 

JFfafi.  These  can  imagination  create. 
Silence,  0faeerve. 

9  queUioi}    i.  e.  ru£fi :  Span,  cuello.    D. 
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An  Owl,  a  Crow,  a  Kite,  a  Jay,  a  Magpie.  The 
birds  dance  and  wonder  at  Ike  Owl.  When 
these  are  gone^  enter  a  Merchant  a'  HarsAack 
with  his  portmanteau;  two  Thieves,  set  upon 
him  and  rob  him :  these  by  a  Constable  and 
Officers  are  apprehended  and  carried  off. 
Then  four  Nymphs  enter  dancing ^  with  their 
javelins;  three  Satyrs  spy  them  and  attempt 
their  persons;  one  of  the  nymplis  escapeth;  a 
noise  of  hunters  and  their  horns  within,  as  at  the 
fall  of  a  deer;  then  enter  four  Huntsmen  and 
one  Nymph  ;  these  drive  away  the  Satyrs,  and 
having  rescued  the  Nymphs,  dance  with  them} 

Op.  This  all  you  will  present? 

Fan.  You  speak  as  if 
Fancy  could  be  exhaust ;  invention  flows 
From  an  immortal  spring ;  you  shall  taste  other 
Variety,  nimble  as  thought.    We  change  the 
scene. 

A  Landscape,  the  scene  ;  and  enter  Aree  Dotte« 
rels^  and  three  Dotterel«catchers. 

Op.  What  are  these  ? 

Fan.  Dotterels ;  be  patient,  and  expect 

Afler  the  Dotterels  are  caught  by  several  imi^ 
tations^  enter  a  Windmill,  a  fantastic  Knight 
and  his  Squire  armed.  7%^  fantastic  adventu-- 
rer  with  his  lance  makes  many^  attempts  upon 

'  dance  toith  them]  The  third  4to.  makes  the  Dotterels  &c. 
enter  immmediately  after  these  words,  omitting  the  two 
speeches  of  Opportunity  and  Fancy,  and  not  marking  the 
change  of  scene.  J). 

^  ccMgkt  by  ieoeral  inutatiom]  These  foolish  birds  were 
said  to  let  themselves  be  taken  in  the  net  of  the  ibwler,  while 
they  were  mimicking  his  gestures  3  if  he  stretched  out  a  leg, 
60  did  the  dotterel,  &c.  D. 

'  many'}  not  in  the  two  earliest  4tos.  D. 
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thewindmiil,  which  his  squire  imitates:  to  them^ 
enter  a  Country- Gentleman  and  his  Servant. 
These  are  assaulted  by  the  Knioht  and  his 
Squire,  hut  are  sent  off  lame  for  their  folly. 
Then  enter  four  Bowlers,  who  shew  much 
variety  of  sport  in  their  game  and  postures,  and 
conclude  the  Antimasque. 

Enter  Confidence,  Jollity,  Laughter,  Novelty, 
Admiration. 

'   Op.  Madam,  accuse  your  absence — 

^Nov.  Come,  we  know 
All  your  devices,  sir ;  but  I  will  have 
Ad  antimasque  of  my  own,  in  a  new  place  too. 

Op.  Hah,  what's  the  matter? 
Confidence,  Jollity,  Laughter,  Admiration, 
And  madam  Novelty,  all  drunk !  these  are 
Extremes  indeed. 

jid.  Admirable  Opinion ! 

Con.  Be  confident. 

Laugh.  And  foolish. 

Jol.  I  am  as  light  now ! — 

Fan.  Let  'em  enjoy  their  fancies. 

Op.  What  new  change 
Is  this?  these  strains  are  heavenly. 

[Fancy  and  the  rest  go  off  fearfully. 

The  Antimasquers  being  gone/  there  appears  in 
the  highest  and  foremost  part  of  the  heaven,  by 

^  to  them  '  -  -  their  folly']  Instead  of  this,  the  third  4to 
has,  *'  these  haying  expreat  their  folly  and  gone  off,  enter  four 
Bowlers,  who  shew  &c.*'    The  two  earliest  4to8,  mark  the 

entrance  of  four  Bowlers,  but  omit  *'  who  shew the 

Antimasque."    D. 

'  Noo.  Come place  too]  Instead  of  this,  the  two  earliest 

4tos,  have  merely ; 

''  Nov.  We  know 
All  your  devices,  sir.*'  D. 

'  The  Antimasquers  being  gone]  One  of  the  two  earliest  4to8j 
*'  the  antimasques  being  past."    D. 
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little  and  little  to  lireak  fbrth,  a  wUtiah  dead, 
bearing  a  chariot  feigned  of  goldsmith's  work ;  and 
in  it  sate  Irene,  or  Peace,  in  a  flowery  vestare  like 
the  spring,  a  garland  df  olives  on  her  head;  a 
brancn  of  palm  in  her  hand,  buskins  of  greeo 
taffeta,  great  pnffi  aboat  her  neck  and  sheolders. 

She$ing$. 

SONOI. 

Jr.  HencCy  ye  profane,  far  hence  away  ! 

Time  hath  sick  feathers  whUe  you  stay. 
Is  this  deUghi 
For  such  a  glorious  night. 
Wherein  two  skies 
Are  to  be  seen, 

One  starry,  hut  an  aged  sphere. 
Another  here. 

Created  new  and  brighter  from  the  eyes 
Of  king  and  queen  ? 
Chorus. 

Hence,  ye  profane,  far  hence  away  1 

Time  hath  sick  feathers  while  you  st4fy^ 

Song  2* 
Ir.  Wherefore  do  my  sisters  stay  9    • 
Appear,  appear  Eunomia  I 
^Tts  Irene  calls  to  thee, 

Irene  calls  .* 
Zdke  dew  that  falls 
Into  a  stream, 
Vm  lost  with  them 
That  know  not  how  to  order  me. 

Chorus. 
See  where  she  shines,  oh  see 
In  her  celestial  gaiety  I 
Crowned  with  a  wreath  of  stars,  to  shew 
The  evening's^  glory  in  her  brow. 

^  evening*s]    The  two  earliest  4to8.  *'  evening.    B. 
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Here,  out  of  tlie  hi&^hert  part  of  the  oppoMte  side, 
oame  softly  descenamg  another  cIoud>  of  an  orient 
cokHir,  bearing  a  siWer  chariot  curionsly  ivrought^ 
and  differing  in  all  things  from  thci  first ;  in  which 
sate  EuDomia  or  Law,  in  a  purple  satin  robe, 
adorned  with  golden  stars,  a  mantle  of  carnation 
laced,  and  fringed  with  gold,  a  coronet  of  light 
upon  her  head,  buskins  of  purple,  drawn  out  with 
yellow.    ^This  chariot  attendeci  as  the  former. 

SoNo  3. 

Eu.  Think  not  i  could  absent  myself  this  night; 
But  Peace  is  gentle  and  doth  still  invite 
Eunomia  ;  yet  should! st  thou  silent  be, 

The  rose  and  liUy  which  thou  strowest 
All  the  cheerful  way  thou  goest^ 
Would  direct  tofouow  thee. 
Ir.  Thou  dost  beautify  increase. 

And  chain  security  with  peace. 
Eu,  Irene  fair,  ana  first  divine, 

All  my  blessings  spring  from  thine. 
Ir.  lam  but  wild  without  thee,  thou  abhorrest 
fFhat  is  rude,  or  apt  to  wound, 
Caffst  throw  proud  trees  to  the  ground^ 
And  niahe  a  temple  of  a  forest. 
Eu.  No  more,  no  more,  but  join 
Thy  voice,  and  lute  with  mine. 
Both.   The   world   shall  give  prerogative  to 
neither; 
We  cannot  flourish  but  together. 
Chorus. 
Cho.  Irene  enters  like  u  perfumed  spring, 
Eunomia  ripens  every  thing. 
And  in  the  golden  harvest  leaves 
To  every  sickle  his  own  sheaves. 

>  TAw former]  One  of  the  two  earliest  4to8,  and  the 

third  4to  omit  these  words.  D. 
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At  this,  a  third  cldud,  of  a  Yarioiis  colour  from 
the  other  two,  begins  to  descend  toward  the  middle 
of  the  scene  with  somewhat  a  more  swifter  motion  ; 
and  in  it  sate  a  person,  representing  Diche  or  Jus- 
tice, in  the  midst,  in  a  white  robe  and  mantle  of 
satin,  a  fair  long  hair  circled  with  a  coronet  of  silver 
pikes,  white  wings  and  buskins,  a  crown  imperial 
m  her  hand. 

SoNa  4. 

Dich.  Sunftiy,  oh  swtfUy!  I  do  nwve  too  dow. 
What  holds  my  wing  from  making  haste 
When  every  cloud  sails  by  so  fast  f 
I  heard  my  sisters^  voice^  and  know 
They  have  forsaken  heaven's  bright  gate, 
To  attend  another  stcOe, 
Of  gods  below. 
Irene  J  chaste  Eunamia  I 

Ir.  Eu.  We, 
Diche.  have  stay'd  expecting  thee  ; 
Thou  giv*st  perfection  to  our  glory , 
And  seal  to  this  nights  story ; 
Astrea,  shake  the  cold  dew  from  thy  wing. 

Eu.  Descend. 

Ir.  Descend. 

Eu.  Descend^  and  help  us  sing 
Tlie  triumph  of  Jove's  upper  court  abated. 
And  cUl  the  deities  translated. 

Chorus. 

The  triumph  of  Jove's  upper  court  abated. 
And  all  the  deities  translated. 

Eu.  Now  gaze,  and  when  thy  wonder  wM  allow. 
Tell  what  thou  hast  beheld. 

Dich.  Never,  till  now. 
Was  poor  Astrea  blind  ;  oh  strange  surprise, 
That  too  much  sight  should  take  away  my  eyeeJ 
Am  I  in  earth  or  heaven  f 
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Ir.  What  throne  is  ihdti 
On  which  so  matiy  stars  do  wait  f 

Dicb.  My  eyes  are  blest  again,  and  now  I  see 
T%e  parents  of  us  Aree  : 
*TisJon>e  and  Themis  ;  Jbrward  move, 
And  sing  to  Themis,  and  to  Jove. 

Then  the  whole  train  of  Musicians  moYe  in  a 
comely  figure  toward  the  king  and  queen,  and  bow- 
ing to  their  State,^  this  following  ode  is  sang. 

Song  5. 

To  you,  great  king  and  queen,  whose  smile 
Dom  scatter  blessings  through  this  isle, 

To  make  it  best 

And  wonder  of  the  rest. 
We  pay  the  duty  of  our  birth  ; 
Proud  to  wait  upon  that  earth 

Whereon  you  move, 

Which  shall  be  nam*d 
And  by  your  chaste  embraces /am*  d, 

The  paradise  of  love. 
Irene,  plant  thy  olives  here ; 
nus  wamCd^  at  once  they'll  bloom  and  bear; 

Eunamia,  pay  thy  light ; 
While  Diche,  covetous  to  stay, 
Shall  throw  her  silver  wings  away. 

To  dwell  within  your  sight. 

The  Scene  is  changed,  and  the  Masquers  appear 
sitting  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  cut  out  like  the  de- 
grees of  a  theatre ;  and  over  them  a  delicious  arbour 
with  terms  of  young  men,  their  arms  converted 
into  scrowls,  and  under  their  waists  a  foliage  with 
other  carvings  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  term  from 
the  naked,  all  feigned  of  silver ;  these  bore  up  an 

9  Staie]     See  note«  p.  961. 

>  warm  d]    One  of  the  two  earliest  4tos.  '*  waniL**  D. 
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architrave,  from  which  was  raided  a  l\g\A  cqvetip^ 
arched,  and  intefwoyaD  with  brai^phes  through 
which  the  sky  beyond  wfutt  .M^q% 

The  Masquers  were  sixteep  jq  number,  t^e  soot 
of  Peace,  Law  aud  Jostiea,  whp  sitting  in  a  gra* 
cious  but  not  set  form,  every  part  of  the  seats  made 
a  various  composition^  but  all  together  tending  to 
a  pyramidal  figure. 

Their  habits  were  mixed,  between  the  ancient 
and  modern ;  their  bodies  carnation,  the  shoulders 
trimmed  with  knots  of  pure  silver,  and  scallops  of 
white  and  carnation,  under  ^em  the  labels  of  the 
same,  the  under  sleeves  white,  and  i^  puffed  sleeve 
full  of  gatherings  falling  down  to  the  elbow ;  about 
their  waist  was  a  small  scallop,  and  a  slender  girdle; 
their  under  basef  were  carnation  and  white,  with 
labels  as  at  their  shoulders,  and  all  this  in  every 
part  was  richly  embroidered  with  pure  silver ;  their 
nats  carnation  low  crowned,  tl^e  brim  double,  and 
cut  into  several  quarters  lin^d  with  white,  and  all 
over  richly  embroidered,  as  the  rest ;  about  their 
hats  were  wreatl^s  or  olive,  and  plumes  of  white 
leathers^  with  several  falls,  the  longeft  toward  the 
back  ;  their  long  stockings  were  white,  with  whit^ 
shoes  and  roses. 

Beneath  these  a  Genius  or  angelical  person^  wiU| 
wings  of  several-coloured  feathers,  a  carnation  robe 
tucked  up^  yellow,  long  hair,  bound  with  a  silver 
coronet,  a  small  white  rod  in  his  hand,  white  bus- 
kins ;  who  descended^  to  the  stagQ  §peaketh. 

Oen.  No  foreign  persons  I  make  known, 
But  here  present  you  with  your  own. 
The  chilarep  of  your  reign,  not  blood ; 
Of  age,  when  they  are  understood. 
Not  seen  by  faction  or  owl's  sight. 
Whose  trouble  is  the  clearest  light, 

>  descended]    One  of  the  two  earliest  4to6. ''  descending.*'    D. 
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Bat  traasures  to  lAieir  eye^  and  ear. 

That  kve  9DDd  ibr  itsdf,  Bot  fear. 

Oh»  smile  on  what  younelyeB  have  made ! 

These  have  ao  form^  no  son,  no  shade, 

JkA  what  your  vivtoe  doth  ereate ; 

'  iEac&lted  hy  yam  ffknious  &te, 

They'll  tower  to  heaven,  next  which,  they  know, 

And  wish  no  blessedness  bnt  yon. 

That  very  look  into  each  eye  [I%emMqu§rs  moM. 

Hath  shot  a  soul,  I  saw  it  fly. 

Descend,  move  nimbly,  and  advance, 

Your  joyful  tribute  in  a  dance. 

Here,  with  loud  music,  the  Masquers  descend 
^nd  dance  th^r  entry  to  the  violins ;  which  ended, 
they  retire  to  the  scene,  and  then  the  Hours  and 
Chori  again  move  toward  the  State  and  sing. 

Song  6. 

Thm  that  were  never  happy  Hours 

TUtnoWy  return  to  thank  Ae  powers 
That  made  them  so. 
The  Island  doth  rejoice^ 

And  aU  her  waves  are  echo  to  our  voice, 

fFhich,  in  no  ages  past,  hath  known 
Such  treasures  of  her  own. 

Ltve^  royal  pair,  and  when  your  sands  ore  spent 
frith  heavefis  and  your  consent, 
Though  late,  from  yoyr  high  bowers, 
Look  down  on  what  was  yours ; 

For,  tiU  old  Time  his  glass  hath  hurVd^ 

And  lost  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  world. 

We  prophesy,  you  shaUoe  read  and  seen. 

In  every  branchy  a  king  or  queen. 

The  song  ended,  and  the  Musicians  returned,  the 
Masquers  dance  their  main  dance ;  after  which 
they  again  retire  to  the  scene ;  at  which  they  no 
sooner  arrive,  but  there  is  heard  a  great  noise,  and 
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coDfnsion  of  voices  withiD^  some  crying,  they  mil 
come  tUy  others  knocKem  downy  coil  ike  rest  of  the 
guard;  then  a  orack  is  heard  in  the  works,  as  if  there 
were  some  danger  by  some  piece  of  the  machines 
falling ;  this  continued  a  little  time,  there  rash  in 
a  Carpenter,  a  Painter,  one  of  the  Black  quard,^ 
a  Tailor,  the  Tailor's  Wipe,  an  Embroiderer's 
Wipe,  a  Feather  maker's  Wife,  and  a  Property 
man's  Wife. 

Carp.  D'ye  think  to  keep  us  cut? 

1  (faard.  Knock  her  down. 

Tat.  Knock  down  my  wife !  I'd  see  the  tallest 
beefeater  on  you  all  but  hold  up  his  halberd  in  the 
way  of  knocking  my  wife  down,  and  I'll  bring  him 
a  button  hole  lower. 

Tat.  Wy£.  Nay,  let'em,  let*em  husband,  at  their 
peril. 

2  Guard,  Complain  to  my  lord  chamberlain. 
Property  m.  Wife.   My  husband  is  somewhere 

in  the  works ;  I'm  sure  I  helped  to  make  him  an 
owl  and  a  hobby  horse,  and  I  see  no  reason  but  his 
wife  may  be  admitted  in  forma  paperis,^  to  see  as 
good  a  masQue  as  this. 

Bl.  guard.  I  never  saw  one  afore :  I  am  one  of 
the  guard,  though  of  another  complexion,  and  I  will 
see't,  now  I  am  here,  though  I  be  turned  out  of  the 
kitchen  tomorrow  for't. 

Paint  Ay,  come,  be  resolute;    we  know  the 

*  the  Black  guard,']  i.  e.  the  meanest  drudges  in  royal  resi- 
dences,  who  carried  coaU>  &c.  »ee  Gifibrd's  note  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Warki,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

*  forma  paperis]  Before  the  present  masqUe  was  writteo, 
dramatists  had  worn  almost  threadbare  the  pleasantry  of  making 
their  characters  mispronounce  this  unfortunate  term :  one  ex- 
ample of  which,  among  several  I  could  quote,  will  suffice :  ''to 
their  faces  theile  cog  worse  and  be  more  suppliant  then  Clyents 
that  sue  in  forma  paper."  Decker  and  Webster's  Westward  Ho, 
160r,  Sig,B4.    D.v 
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worst,  and  let  us  challenge  a  privilege ;  those  stairs 
were  of  my  painting. 

Carp.  And  that  timber  1  set  up ;  somebody  is 
my  witness. 

Peaih.  m.  Wtfe.  1  am  sure  my  husband  sold'ein 
most  of  the  feathers ;  somebody  promised  me  a  fall 
too,  if  I  came  to  court,  but  let  that  pass. 

Emb.  Wife.  And  mine  embroidered  two  of  the 
best  habits :  what  though  we  be  no  ladies^  we  are 
christians  in  these  clothes,  and  the  king's  subjects, 
god  bless  us. 

Tai.  Nay,  now  I  am  in,  I  will  see  a  dance, 
though  my  shop  windows  be  shut  up  for't.  Tell 
us? — ^hum?  d'ye  hear?  do  not  they  laugh  at  us? 
what  were  we  best  to  do  ?  The  Masquers  will  dd 
no  feats  as  long  as  we  are  here :  be  ruled  by  me, 
hark  «very  one ;  *tis  our  best  course  to  dance  a 
figary  ourselves,  and  then  they^ll  think  it  a  piece  of 
the  plot^  and  we  *  may  go  off  again  with  the  more 
credit ;  we  may  else  kiss  the  porter's  lodee^  for't ; 
let's  put  a  tarick  upon*em  in  revenge^  'twill  seem  a 
new  device  too. 

Om.  Content. 

Ted.  And  the  musicians  knew  but  our  mind  now ! 

\Tke  vMins  flay. 
Hark,  they  are  at  it ;  now  for  a  lively  frisk. 

[They  dance. 
Now,  let  us  go  off  cleanly,  and  somebody  will  think 
this  was  meant  for  an  antimasque. 

They  being  gone,  the  Masquers  are  encouraged 
by  a  song,  to  their  revels  with  the  ladies. 

Song  7, 
Why  do  vou  dwell  so  long  in  clouds. 

And  smother  your  best  graces  ? 
*T%s  time  to  cast  away  those  shrouds, 

And  clear  your  manly  faces. 

*  the  pOTter"*  lodgel    See  note  vol.  ii.  p.  49.    D. 
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Do  net  bduwe  wmrsehes  Hhe  9pi» 

Upon  the  ladies  here ; 
On  even  terms  go  meet  their  eyesj 

Beauty  and  love  shine  there. 
You  tread  dull  measures  thus  alone ^ 

Not  satisfy  delight ; 
Oo  kiss  their  handsj  tmd  make  your  own 

With  every  touch  nwre  white^ 

The  Revels  being  passed,  the  soene  is  diaaged 
into  a  plain  champaign  country,  which  tertttnates 
with  the  horixoB,  and  above  a  darkish  sky,  %vith 
dusky  clouds,  through  which  appeared  tte  new 
fBoon,  but  widi  a  faint  liffht  by  the  approach  of  the 
morning ;  from  the  furthest  part  of  this  ground, 
arose  by  little  and  little  a  great  vapour,  wfaldi  h^ 
ing  come  about  the  middle  of  the  scene,  it  slackenH 
its  motion,  and  begins  to  iall  downward  to  the^eaith 
Aom  whence  it  came ;  and  out  of  this  lose  Miother 
cloud  of  a  strange  shape  aod  colour,  on  which  sate 
a  young  maid,  with  a  dim  toarch  in  her  hsoid ;  her 
face  was  an  olive  colour,  so  was  her  arms  and 
breast,  on  her  head  a  curious  dressings  and  about 
her  neck  a  string  of  great  pearl ;  her  gantient  was 
tmnsparent,  the  ground  dark  blue,  and  sprinkled 
with  silver  spangles,  her  buskins  white,  trindosed 
With  gold ;  by  these  marks  she  was  known  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  mwning,  called  by  the  an* 
cients  Amphiluche,  and  is  that  gliafNie  of  light, 
which  is  seen  when  the  night  is  past,  and  the  day 
not  yet  aippeaiing. 

SoKaA 

Amph.  In  envy  to  the  Nighty 
That  keeps  such  revels  here. 
With  my  unwelcome  lights 
Thus  I  invade  her  sphere ; 
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To  i^fnthi%  and  aU  her  ^fdr^y 
That,  like  ftroud  spangles,  dress 

Her  azure  ^ess. 
Because  Icafmot  ie  a  guest,  I  rise 
Tokkame  ihe  Moon,  and  put  out  afl^  ker  ^es. 

Anipbiliich^  ascending,  tbe  I^fast^pveni  are  called 
from  ttMnr  revels  by  ^ther  voicesv 

Song  9. 

1  Come  away,  away,  away. 
See  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Risen  Jrom  the  murmuring  streams ; 

Some  stars  shew  with  sickly  beams, 

IVhat  stock  of  flame  they  are  allowed. 

Each  retiring  to  a  cloud; 

Bid  your  active  sports  adieu. 

The  morning  else  will  blush  for  you. 

2  Ve  feather  footed  Hours  run 
To  dress  the  chariot  of  the  Sun; 
Harness  the  steeds,  it  quickly  will 
Be  time  to  mount  the  eastern  hilL 

3  The  lights  grow  pale  with  modest  fears, 
^Lest  you  offend  their'  sabred  ears^ 

And  eyes,  that  lent  you  all  this  grace ; 
Retire,  retire,  to  your  own  place. 

4  And  as  you  move  from  that  blest  pair, 
Let  each  heart  kneel,  and  think  a  prayer. 
That  all,  that  can  make  up  the  glory 

Of  good  and  great  may flU  their  story. 

Amphiluche  hidden  in  the  heavens^  and  the 
Masquers  retired,  the  scene  closeth. 

And  thus  concluded  this  Masque,  which  was,  for 

•  aZq    The  two  earUe8t4to8/' both.'*    D, 

7  their']    One  of  the  two  earliest  4t08. ''  those.**    D. 
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tbe  variety  of  the  shows,  and  richness  c(  the  habits^ 
the  most  majo^nificent  that  hath  been  broagfat  to 
court  in  onr  time. 

The  scene  and  ornament,  was  the  act  of  Inigo 
Jones  Esquire,  Surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  works. 

The  composition  of  the  music,  was  performed 
by  Mr.  William  Lawes,  and  Mr.  Simon  Ives^  whose 
art  gave  an  harmonious  soul  to  the  otherwise  lan- 
guishing numbers. 
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A  Speech  to  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties, 
when  they  were  pleased  to  honour  the  city  with 
their  presence,  and  gave  a  gracious  command, 
the  former  Triumph  should  attend  them. 


Genius.  Most  great  and  glorious  princes,  once 
more,  I 
Present  to  your  most  sacred  Majesty 
The  sons  of  Peace,  who  tender  you,  by  me. 
Their  joy-exalted  heart,  and  humble  knee  ; 
Happy  in  their  ambition  to  wait. 
And  pay  this  second  duty  to  your  state, 
Acknowledging  no  triumph  but  in  you  : 
The  honour  you  have  done  them  is  so  new, 
And  active  in  their  souls,  that  it  must  grow 
A  part  of  them,  and  be  immortal  too. 
These  wonders  you  create,  and  every  man 
Receives  as  much  joy  as  the  island  can ; 
Which  shews  you  nearest  heaven,  that  can  let  fall 
Unequal,  vet  a  perfect  bliss  to  all. 
Dwell  still  within  yourselves,  for  other  place 
Is  straight,  and  cannot  circumscribe  your  grace. 
Whilst  men  grow  old  with  prayers  for  your  blest 

reign, 
Yet  with  your  smiles  shall  be  restor'd  again. 


VOL.  Vf.  U  • 
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A  Contenikn  ^c]  *''  I  know  not  what  to  call  this/'  says 
Lanebaine^  '*  whether  Interlude,  or  Entertainment;  but  I 
think  I  may  call  it  A  Useful  Moral*'  The  title  of  the  old  copy 
is  A  Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches,  By  J.  5.— tt6i  qwd  datstr 
otiy  iUudo  chartis, — 1633,  4to.  Shirley  made  this  piece  the 
foundation  of  his  Honoria  and  Mammon,  given  in  a  former  part 
of  the  present  volume :  see  his  address  '^  To  the  Candid  Reader/' 
prefixed  to  that  drama.  D. 
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TO  THB 

RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  AND  HIS  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

EDWARD  GOLDING,  OF  COLSTON, 

IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  ESQ. 


Where  there  Uawiatobe  grateful,  the  acknawleffge- 
ment  applies  the  defect  of  action,  reddit  enim  beneficium 
qui  libenter  debet.  Although  this  hold  no  force  in  the 
common  and  municipal  laws,  where  men  do  no  benefit 
before  they  account  to  receive;  it  is  allowed  a  canon  in 
morcUity,  where  many  good  deeds  are  to  be  lost  that  we  may 
place  one  well.  No  man  can  die  in  debt  thai  hath  an 
honest  remembtance  of  his  oblU^ation^  since  death  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  our  ingratitude.  In  this 
confidence  I  appear,  and  beiiig  neither  guilty  of  desert  or 
power  to  reward,  I  must  present  the  memory  of  your  oum 
act  and  virtue  to  pay  yourself. 

That  which  waiteth  upon  my  thanks,  is  this  handful  of 
paper  imaginations,  though  below  your  study,  not  beneath 
yovT  virtue  to  accept  and  smile  upon :  they  were  meant  for 
innocent  mirth  ;  and  can  be  no  prejudice,  tf  they  only  serve 
to  set  off  your  nobler  contemplations.  Recui  when  you 
will  dispense  with  haffan  hour,  and  continue  your  favour 
to  him,  whose  ambition  is,  to  write  himself 

Your  Servant 
JAMES  SHIRLEY. 
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SPEAKERS. 

Ingenuity,  a  scholar. 

Courtier. 

Soldier. 

Clod,  a  countryman. 

Getlings,  a  citizen. 

Lady  Honour. 
Lady  Riches. 

Honesty. 

No-Pay. 

Long-Yacation. 

Foul  weather-in-harvest. 
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HONOUR  AND  RICHES. 


SCENJE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  house  of  Riches. 

Enter  Riches  and  Ingenuity. 

Ing.  My  lady  desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Rifih.  Your  lady !  who's  your  lady? 
Ing.  The  lady  Honour.  .       ,•      » 

Rich.  Let  Honour  come  to  Riches ;  it  will  not 
Dispait^e  her,  ray  friend. 
Jng,  She  is  not  well. 
Rich.  Honour  is  seldom  sound :  what  ails  her 

ladyship? 
Ing.  She  had  a  fall  lately. 

ittoA.  A  fall! 

/no.  And  sprain'd  her  foot. 
Rtch.  Teach  her  to  climb ;  she  s  so  ambitious. 
Ing.  Please  you  to  do  her  the  favour,  she  will 
wait 
Upon  your  ladyship  another  time. 
Rich.  I  cannot  come. 
Ing,  Good  madam ! 
Rich.  I  ha[ve]  the  gout. 
Ing,  You  may  command  a  coach. 
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Rich.  Riches,  I  know, 
May  cominaiid  any  thing ;  but  I  do  not  use 
To  come  to  every  one  desires  my  company : 
Beside,  my  servants  are  abroad,  and  it 
Becomes  me  not  to  go  so  unattended. 

Ing.  I  shall  be  fortunate,  if  you  accept 
My  service. 

Rich.  Is  that  state  enough  for  me? 
Although  it  be  in  fashion  with  your  lord 
To  amUe  with  his  footmen  and  [his]  page, 
I  use  to  have  more  followers. 

Ing.  Great  ladies 
Have  no  such  train,  many  are  held  superfluous : 
The  gentleman-usher  now  a  days  is  thought 
Sufficient  for  a  countess,  nay,  for  two. 
Take  him  by  turns  ;  and  yet  he  may  be  courteous 
To  the  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Rich.  You  assume,  methinks. 
Much  liberty  in  talking :  what's  your  name  ? 

Ing.  They  which  know  rae,  call  me  Ingenuity. 

Rich.  Ingenuity  !  out  upon  thee !  I  suspect 
You  are  a  scholar. 

Ing.  I  have  studied  arts. 

Rich.  Defend  me  from  his  witchcraft !  Had  thy 
mistress 
None  but  a  scholar  to  employ  upon 
Her  complements  to  me  ?  one  whose  profession 
1  hate,  whose  memory  is  my  disease, 
And  conversation,  death?  How  rank  he  smells 
Of  Aristotle,  and  the  musty  tribe 
Of  worm-eaten  philosophers!  Get  from  me! 
I  will  endure  the  bears  and  their  provision. 
Lie  in  an  hospital  of^  French  footmen,  feed 
With  prisoners,  or  be  rack'd  at  Westminster, 
Nay  die,  and  make  poor  orphans  my  executors 
Ere  be  confin'd  to  hear  thy  learned  nonsense. 

Ing.  Why  should  you  be  such  enemy  to  scholars? 

»  of]     The  old  copy  "  or."    D. 
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They  waste  Mineira's  precious  dew,  their  sweat, 
To  gain  your  favour,  and  would  think  themselves 
Blest,  when  your  golden  beams  but  shine  upon  'em. 

Rich.  'Tis  not  your  flattery  can  win  upon  me. 
Go,  and  declaim  against  me,  ffood  Diogenes^ 
Admire  a  virtuous  poverty  and  nakedness, 
Call  Fortune. whore,  and  write  whole  volumes  in 
The  praise  of  hunger  and  your  lousy  wardrobe ; 
Yes,  teach  the  world.  Riches  is  grown  a  monster, 
And  that  she  dotes  on  ignorance.    These  are 
Your  vulvar  doctrines ;  and,  I  pray,  pursue  *em. 
My  most  immortal  beggar,  and  get  fame 
With  some  twice^sodden  pamphlet,  till  you  make 
Submission  to  my  fool,  in  nope  of  the 
Reversion  of  his  groom's  bare  livery : 
Your  theses  and  your  syllogisms  will 
No  doubt  convert  the  beadle  and  the  dog-whip. 

Ing.  Be  pleas'd  to  hear  me  speak. 

Rich.  What  impudence 
Does  this  appear,  you  should  desire  that  favour ! 
Have  I  not  given  testimony  to  the  world 
Sufficiently,  I  do  not  love  a  scholar? 

Ing.  Endure  me,  for  my  mistress,  lady  Honour. 

ittch.  I  wonder  what  she  meant,  to  entertain 
thee : 
Away,  dispute  no  further;  if  you  move  me 
To  more  impatience.  Riches  will  find  ways 
To  curb  your  insolence.    'Tis  not  your  pretence 
To  Honour's  service,  can  protect  you  from 
My  anger :  I  have  kindred  and  acquaintance 
Shall  with  their  breath  blow  thee  beyond  the  seaj 
Or  if  I  should  be  merciful  and  let  thee 
Enjoy  thy  country,  never  hope  to  arrive  at 
Above  a  pension,  that  will  find  you  woollen, 
A  pedant,  or  a  vicarage  preferment. 
Gelded  sufficiently  by  the  improper  parscm, 
Is  all  your  wit  must  hope  for ;  and  take  heed 
That  you  be  modest  then ;  no  coat  nor  cassock 
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Cw  charcn  you ;  if  I  offer  to  complain, 
I  shall  put  your  divinity  to  silence. 

Ing.  I  despise 
Thy  womanish  threats,  and  shall  account  myself 
Happy  without  thy  fitvour.     O  Philosophy, 
Assist  thy  poor  admirer,  and  infuse 
A  noble  fortitude  to  scorn  her  malice ! 
I  have  no  thought,  but  has  a  triumph  o*er 
Thy  base  conspiracy.    Welcome,  my  dear  booksi 
And  contemplation,  that  shall  feed  my  soul 
To  ImmcHrtality !  Let  puppets  doat 
Upon  thy  gifts,  and  sell  tfadr  privilege 
For  gaudv  clothes  and  Epicurean  surfeits, 
Lust,  and  a  catalogue  of  rich  men's  sins. 
That  shall,  like  plummets,  hang  upon  their  heart, 
When  wings  are  most  required.  Keep  thy  resolve, 
And  be  an  enem^  to  learning  still, 
That,  when  we  nnd  a  scholar  by  thee  favoured. 
We  may  suspect  him  counterfeit  and  a  dunce. 
Honour  will  be  my  mistress,  whose  least  smile 
I  value  above  all  thy  pride  or  treasures; 
And  she  will  scorn   thee   too.     Farewell,  gay 

madam, 
A  painted  tomb,  though  glorious  to  the  eye ; 
Corruption  dwells  within  thee.  [Exit. 

Rich.  Foul-mouthl^d]  satyr! 
But  'tis  some  punishment  to  let  him  wade 
His  spirits  with  his  railing.    Let  him  fret. 
It  may  consume  him  wittout  more  diseases ; 
Let  him  die  any  way ;  men  of  his  quality 
Are  living  but  unprofitable  burdaos 
To  th'earth,  as  they  were  bom  to  consume  froits^^ 
And  talk  of  needless  sciences. — Who  are  these? 
My  ancient  suitors.  Clod,  the  countryman^ 
And  Oettings,  the  rich  citizen. 

*  bam  to  centime  fruits]    From  Horace,  Ep'ut.  ii.  97  9  lib.  i. 
"  fruges  consumere  nati.*'    D. 
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Enter  Clod,  and  Obttings. 

OeL  She's  here. 
Oood  morrow  to  the  star  of  my  delight. 
Whose  beftms  more  glorious  do  eclipse  th<)  suo, 
And  cast  a  richer  warmth  about  the  world. 

Rich.  How!  tum'dpoett 

Get  Fear  me  not,  lady ; 
I'm  none  of  those  were  born  to't :  I  had  rather 
Be  a  Jew,  than  christened  in  Parnassus'  'pump ; 
I  have  nothing  but  the  knuckles  and  the  rumps 
Of  poetry. 

Rich.  Take  heed  in  time  lest  you  become  infected 
With  wit.    I  do  not  love  poetic  fancies, 
Nor  any  thing  that  trenches  on  the  Muses ; 
They  were  baggages,  and  Phcebus,  their  protector, 
Deserv'd  the  whipping-post. 

Get.  I  have  read,  he  was 
A  common  piper,  and  those  Nine  were  gipsies, 
That  liv*d  by  cheating  palmistrv. 

Rich.  I  like  it. 
When  you  do  rail  at  learning*    I  allow  von 
To  read  a  ballad,  and  ridiculous  pamphlets, 
Writ  on  the  strength  of  beer  or  some  dull  liquor; 
But  if  you  smell  proiane  sack  in  a  poem, 
C!ome  not  within  a  league  of  understanding. 
As  you  respect  my  favour. 

Get.  I  am  instructed. 

Rich.  But  why  does  Clod  stand  all  this  while  so 
mute? 

Clod.  Either  I  am  John-a-Noakes,  or  I  am  not 
John-arNoakes. 

Rich.  He's  dreaming  of  his  horses. 

Clod.  Gee !  sweet  lady,  I  am  all-to-be-mired  in 
your  beauty,  the  horses  of  my  imagination  are 
foundered  in  the  highway  of  your  perfections,  for 
I  am  deep  in  love  with  your  wdyship.    Though  I 

3  jmmp]  The  old  copy  '^  Pompe."  D. 
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do  not  wear  such  fine  clothes  as  master  Gettings 
here,  and  [am]  so  much  out  of  fashion, — for  if  I 
commend  my  doublet  I  must  speak  fustian, — ^yet 
my  heart  is  cut  and  slashed,  and  I  de^  any  man 
that  has  a  better  stomach  to  you  in  the  way  of 
matrimony. 

Oet.  No  comparisonPs] ,  master  Clod. 

Clod.  Let  him  be  odious,  that  names  compari- 
sonTs]  ;  for  my  part,  I  scorn'em  all  and  the  degrees. 

C?rf.  You're  very  positive. 

Clod.  Dost  thou  positive  me?  and  my  mistress 
were  not  here,  thou  shouldest  find  Clod  is  made  of 
another  guess  mould  than  to  endure  thy  affronts. 

Eich.  And  you  quarrel,  I  am  gone. 

Get.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  lady,  we  shall  be  friends 
again. 

Rich.  I  hope  it  wo'  not  stretch  to  a  duel.  \Exit. 

Oet.  Duel !  you  wo*  not  provoke  me.  Clod,  will 
you?  if  you  do.  Clod — 

Clod.  I  will  provoke  any  man  living  in  the  way 
of  love. 

Oet.  How? 

Chd.  He  that  shall  go  a  wooing  to  my  mistress, 
I  will  provoke  him,  and  he  were  my  father. 

CteU  You're  a  dirty  fellow.  Clod,  and  if  I  had 
met  thee  that  year  I  was  scavenger,  1  would  have 
had  thee  carted. 

Clod.  Me  carted!  cart  thy  bawds,  there  be  enow 
within  the  walls.  Dost  tell  me  of  a  scavenger?  a 
fart  for  thy  oflSce !  I  am  a  better  man  in  the  country 
than  the  constable  himself,  and  do  tell  thee  to  thy 
face,  though  I  am  plain  Clod,  I  care  not  a  bean- 
stalk for  the  best  tVhat  lack  you  on  you  all,— no 
not  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jude,  when  you 
go  a  feasting^  to  Westminster  with  your  galley- 
foist  and  your  pot  guns,  to  the  very  terror  of  the 
paper- whales ;  when  you  land  in  shoals,  and  make 

*  w'nen  you  go  a  feasting,  fire]  See  note  p.  10,  of  this  vol.  D. 
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the  understanders  in  Cheapside  wonder  to  see  ships 
swim  upon  men's  shoulaers;  when  the  fencers 
flourish  and  make  the  king's  liege  people  fall  down 
and  worship  the  devil  and  siEunt  Dunstan;  when 
your  whifflers  are  hanged  in  chains,  and  Hercules' 
club  spits  fire  about  toe  pageants,  though  the  poor 
children  catch  cold/  that  shew  like  painted  cioth^ 
and  are  only  kept  alive  with  sugar  plums ;  with 
whom,  when  the  word  is  given,  you  march  to 
Guildhall^  with  every  man  his  spoon  in  his  pocket, 
where  you  look  upon  the  giants,  and  feed  like  Sa- 
racens, till  you  have  no  stomach  to  Paul's  in  the 
afternoon.  I  have  seen  your  processions,  and  heard 
your  lions  and  camels  make  speeches,  instead  of 
grace  before  and  after  dinner:  I  have  heard  songs 
too,  or  something  like 'em ;  but  the  porters  have 
had  the  burden,  who  were  kept  sober  at  the  city 
charge,  two  days  before,  to  keep  time  and  tune 
with  their  feet ;  for  brag  what  you  will  of  your 
charge,  all  your  pomp  lies  upon  their  back. 

Oet  So,  so. 

Clod.  Must  this  day's  pride  so  blow  you  up,  that 
a  countryman*s  tale  may  not  be  heard  % 
,      Get.  That  day's  pride  ! 

Clod^  Or  what  is't  make[s]  you  gambol  so? 

Oet  Why,  anger  has  made  you  witty,  country- 
man. 

Clod.  Thou  liest,  and  I  am  none  of  thy  country- 
man ;  I  was  born  out  of  the  sound  of  your  pancake 
bell.  1  cannot  abide  to  see  a  proud  fellow.  And  it 
were  not  for  us  in  the  country^  you  would  have  bat 
a  lean  ci^ ;  we  maintain  your  charter,  and  your 
chamber  too.  You  would  hafve]  but  ill  markets,  and 
we  should  forswear  to  furnish'em :  where  were  your 
hides,  horns,  and  plenty  of  other  provision?  Your 
wives  could  not  do  as  they  do,  with  your  short  yard 
and  your  false  light,  and  the  country  should  not 
come  in  upon  them.  Come,  you  cannot  live  without 
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us :  you  may.  be  called  a  bodv  politick,  but  the 
country  is  the  soul ;  and  therefore  subscribe,  and 
give  way  to  me. 

Oet  The  high  way,  but  not  the  wall,  in  London. 
Do  you  know  where  you  are,  and  what  you  have 
talked  all  this  while?  an  informer  would  squeese 
your  truok-«hose  for  this,  and  teach  you  to  know 
your  terms  and  your  attomies. 

Chd.  I'll  have  as  good  law  for  my  money^  as  the 
best  on  you :  I  know  what  belonn  to't ;  I  have 
almost  broke  the  parson  of  the  parish  already  about 
his  tithe-effgs. 

Oet  Why,  thou  tump  of  ignorance,  leather,  and 
husbandry,  ill-compounded  1  thou,  that  hast  been 
so  long  a  dunghill  till  the  weeds  have  overgrown 
thee,  and  afar  off  hast  cozened  a  horse !  thou,  that 
dost  whistle  out  thy  prayers,  and  wo'  not  change 
thy  dirty  soil  for  so  many  acres  in  paradise,  nor 
leave  thv  share  of  the  plough  for  saint  Peter's  pa* 
trimony !  thou,  that  were  begot  upon  a  hay-mow, 
bred  in  thy  father's  stable  and  out-dunged  his  cattle! 
thou,  that  at  one  and  twenty  wert  only  able  to  write 
a  sheep's  mark  in  tar,  and  read  thy  own  capital 
letter,  like  a  gallows,  upon  a  cow's  buttock !  you 
that  allow  no  scripture  canonical,  but  an  almanack, 
which  makes  you  weatherwise,  and  puts  you  in 
hope  of  a  dear  year !  let  the  country  starve,  and  the 
poor  grind  provender^  so  the  market  rise,  let  your 
soul  fall  to  the  devil  among  the  com*cutters ;— I  am 
ashamed  to  hold  discourse  any  longer  with  thee ; 
only  one  word.  I  would  advise  you  to  let  your 
action  of  love  fall,  and  be  content  to  mairv  with 
Malkin  in  the  country,  ( — ^she  can  chum'  well,  and 
humble  herself  behind  a  hedge — )  for  this  lady  is 
no  lettuce  for  your  lips.  Gk>^  go,  meddle  with  your 
jades,  and  exercise  a  whip  among  your  bread  and 
cheese-eaters. 

*  thurn]  Th€  old  copy  '*  churme."  D. 
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Chd.  Sirrah  cit,  1 4o  challenge  thee. 

OeL  What  weapon  ? 

Clod.  The  next  cutler  shall  famish  as  both,  if 
thoa  hast  any  mettle,  let  os  try,  before  we  part^  who 
is  the  better  man. 

Oet  If  thou  hast  any  ambition  to  be  beaten  to 
dust.  Clod,  thank  vonrself. 

Clod.  I  will  slash  thy  skin  like  a  summer  doublet: 
come  thy  ways.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. 
An  Apartment  in  the  House  0/ Honour. 

Enter  Courtier  and  Soldier,  courting  Honour,  and 
Ingenuity. 

Court.  Look  this  way,  lady,  and  in  me  behold 
Your  truest  servant. 

Sold.  'Tis  but  air¥  courtship 
That  he  professes  :  look  upon  me,  lady, 
That  can  be  active  in  your  service. 

Ing.  Tis 
The  Courtier  and  the  Soldier,  pleading  their 
Affection  to  my  mistress,  lady  Honour ; 
I  wo'  not  interrupt  them  yet :  I  cannot 
Find  by  her  countenance  that  she  inclines  to  either. 

Court.  Bless  me  but  with  one  smile  :  if  you  did 
know 
With  what  devotion  my  soul  looks  on  you. 
How  next  to  my  religion  I  have  plac'd, 
If  not  above  it,  your  bright  excellence, 
How  long  since  I  first  vow*d  mvself  your  captive, 
That  eye  would  deign  some  influence. 

Sold.  I  have 
No  stock  of  soft  and  melting  words  to  charm  you ; 
Such  silken  language  we  are  strangers  to ; 
We  are  us'd  to  other  dialect,  and  imitate 
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The  drum  [or]  bold  artillery:  can  you  love  me? 
When  I  have  march'd  upon  the  dreadfiil  cannon. 
My  heart  was  fix'd  on  Honour,  nor  could  death, 
In  all  her  shapes  of  horrour,  tempt  one  thought 
To  base  retire.    When  no  voice  could  be  heard 
But  thunder,  and  no  object  seen  but  lightning, 
Which  seem'd  tohave  been  struck  from  the  first  chaos 
So  great  a  darkness  had  eclips'd  the  sun, 
Yet  then  1  thought  on  Honour,  and  look'd  in 
Their  lives  that  sunk  about  me ;  every  body 
I  trod  upon  (for  now  the  dead  had  buried 
The  earth)  gave  me  addition  to  heaven, 
Where,  in  my  imagination,  I  saw 
Thee  charioted,  and  dropping  down  a  garland. 

Hon.  No  more ;  these  are  but  complements  of 
wars. 
Perhaps  some  studied  speech  ;  I  love  youi'  quality, 
But  am  not  ^caught  witn  these  hyperboles. 
Honour's  not  won  with  words  ;  true  valour  needs 
No  paint  of  ostentation ;  the  wound 
That  has  the  greatest  orifice  includes  not 
The  greatest  danger.     ^ 

Ing.  She  has  quash'd  his  culverin, 
And  now  he's  swearing  out  some  prayers. 

Court.  She's  mine. — 
Thus  look'd  the  Moon,  when  with  her  virgin  fires. 
She  went  in  progress  to  the  mountain  Latmos, 
To  visit  her  Eudymion  :  yet,  I  injure 
Your  beauty,  to  compare  it  to  her  orb 
Of  silver  light ;  the  Sun,  from  which  she  borrows, 
That  makes  her  up  the  nightly  lamp  of  heaven, 
Has  in  his  stock  of  beams  not  half  your  lustre. 
Enrich  the  earth  still  with  your  sacred  presence ; 
Upon  each  object  throw  a  glorious  star, 
Created  by  your  sight,  that  when  the  leam'd 
Astronomer  comes  forth  to  examine  heaven, 
He  may  find  two,  and  be  himself  divided 

•  caught'\    The  old  copy  '*  taught/'  D. 
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Which  he  should  first  contemplate. 

Hon.  You  both  love  me. 
^  .Court.  But  I  the  best 

SoU.  How,  sir,  the  best? 

Court.    E*er  since  I  knew  the  court, 
I  had  no  other  study  but  to  advance 
Myself  to  Honour ;  all  my  suits  have  been 
Directed  to  this  one,  that  Honour  would 
Fix  me  among  those  other  constellations 
That  shine  aMut  the  king.    Tis  in  thy  love 
To  plant  a  coronet  here ;  and  then  I  dare 
Justle  the  proudest  hero,  and  be  inscribed  . 
A  demi-ffod ;  frown  dead  the  humble[st]  mortal  [s], 
And  witn  my  breath  call  back  their  souls  again. 
What  cannot  Honour  do  ? 

Hon.  Not  that  you  boast : 
True  Honour  makes  not  proud,  nor  takes  delight 
V  th'  hiin  of  poor  virtue. 

Sotd.  Sir,  you  said 
You  \ofd  her  best. 

Court.  Ami  will  maintain  it. 

Sold.  You  cannot,  dare  not. 
-  Court.  Dare  not! 

Hon.  So  peremptory !  Honour  may  in  tin^e 
Find  ways  to  tame  the  insolent  Lady  Riches ; 
But  leave  her  to  her  pride. 

Ing.  The  Courtier  and 
The  Soldier  look  as  they  would  quarrel. 

Hen.  Let'em. 
You  see  how  jthey  pursue  me  still,  but  Honour 
Is  not  so  easily  obtain'd. 

Ing.  They  are 
Gky  creatmres,  and  cons^ienous  in  the  world. 

Hon.  But  no  such  miracles.---Gentlemen,  you 
promise 
Some  spirit  in  you ;  there's  no  way  to  make 
Me  confident  of  your  worth,  but  by  your  action. 
Id  brief,  if  you  be  ambitious  of  Honour, 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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You  must  fight  for  me)  and  as  fiuae  shall  gtire  me 

Your  character^  I  shall  distinguish  you, 

And  cherish  worth :  meantime,  I  take  my  leave. — 

Come,  Ingenuity,  you  and  I  must  have 

Some  private  conference ;  I  dare  trust  your  bosom 

With  something  of  more  \lneight 

Ing.  I  am  then  hap|^, 
When  yon  oommand  me  service. 

Hon.  And  I  keep 
A  register  of  all,  ami,  though  delay 'd^ 
Forget  not  the  reward*  {Easit  n>kk  Ingenuity. 

&>ld.  Hark,  Master  Cringe, 
How  d'ye  like  her  sentence  ?  if  you  mean 
To  have  Honour,  you  must  fight  for't;  not  <Hl'd 

speeches, 
Nor  crinkling  in  the  hams  will  carry  her ; 
You  have  worn  a  sword  thus  long,  to  shew  the  hilt, 
Now  let  the  blade  appear. 

Court  Good  Captain  Voice, 
It  shall,-  and  teach  you  manners ;  I  have  yet 
No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  buff. 
And  punto  beard,  and  call  for  no  strong  waters. 
I  am  no  tavern-gull,  that  wants^  proteolion, 
Wlunn  you  with  oaths  do  use  to  mottify, 
And  swear  into  the  payments  of  all  reckonings ; 
Upon  whose  credit  you  wear  belt  and  feather, 
Top  and  top  gallant,  and  can  make  him  seal 
At  midnight  to  your  tailor.    Go  invite 
Youne  gentlemen  to  dinner,  and  then  pawn'ett ; 
Or  vflliaidJy  with  some  of  your  own  file 
Conspire  a  sconce,  or  to  a  bawdy-house 
Marcn  with  your  regiment,  and  kidk  the  leveretSi 
Make  cidlace  o'the  bawds^  yet  be  made  fimnds 
Before  the  ixwetable  be  sent  ibr,  and 
Run  to  the  ticket  for  the  pox :  these  senrioes, 
I  do  presame,  you  mm  acqummted  wi<fc. 

SM.  Mutk^^cat! 
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Court.  Or  wert   thou  what  thou  seem'st>  a 
soldier, — 
For  so  much  good  I  wigh  thee  for  my  bquouTj 
Whenlhavekili'd  thee— 

Sold.  Sirrah  civet-box  t 

Court.  I^et  me  ask 
Your  soldiership  but  one  cold  question : 
If  Lady  Honour,  whom  you  have  presum'd 
Without  good  manners  to  affect,,  should  possibly 
Descend  to  marry  thee,  prithee,  what  jointure 
Could'st  thou  make  her  ? 

Sold.  Jointure! 

Court,  ril  admit,  for 
Argument's  sake,  thou  art  a  soldier.    Perhaps, 
Yon  will  give  her  a  catalogue  of  towns. 
Of  leaguers,  the  names  of  bridges  broken  4own,-** 
Your  nose  in  time  may  make  another  ; — you  will 

tell  her 
Of  onslaughts,  bulwarks,  barricado  [s],  forts, 
Of  cannon,  culverin,  sakers^  and  a  rabble 
Of  your  artillery,  which  you  hav^  coun*d  by  heart, 
A  roll  of  captains'  names ;  perhaps  you  have 
In  ready  wounds  sokne  twenty,  1 11  admit  it,  " 
And  in  diseases  can  assure  her  forty. 
This  wo'not  do,  she  cannot  eat  a  snapsack. 
Nor  cany  baggage,  lie  in  your  foul  hut, 
And  roast  your  pullen,  for  whose  precious  theft 
You  and  the  gibbet  fear  to  be  acquainted. 
If  you  return  into  your  wholesome  country, 
Upon-your  honourable  wooden  legs. 
The  houses  of  correction  are  no  palaces, 
And  passes  must  be  bad,  or  else  the  beadles 
Will  not  be  satisfied ;  the  treasucer's  name. 
And  twelve  pence  for  your  service  i'  tb'  Low 

Countries, 
And  spending  of  your  blood  for  doughty  Dutchmen^ 
That  would  lytve  haog'd  you  there^  but  in  their 
^charity 
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You  were  reserved  for  beggary  at  home. 
Is  no  ioheritaoce,  I  take  it,  sir. 
Sold.  Have  yoo  done  yet  ? 
Court  I  have  not  much  more  to  say. 
Sold.  It  does  appear  by  all  this  prattle  then. 
You  do  not  know  me,  and  have  ta'en  too  much 
On  trust  to  talk  of  Soldier,  a  name 
Thou'st  not  deserv'd  to  mention.    Because 
Some  fellows  here  have  bragged,  and   perhaps 

beaten 
You,  and  some  other  of  your  sattin  tribe, 
Into  belief  that  they  have  seen  the  wars, 
That  perhaps  mustered  at  Mile*end  or  Finsbury, 
Must  the  true  sons  of  courage 
Be  thus  dishonoured,  and  their  character 
Defaced  bv  such  prodigious  breath?  must  we, 
We  that  for  Honour  and  your  safeties  suffer 
What  in  the  repetition  would  fright 
Your  pale  souls  from  you,  when  perhaps  you  foot 
A  ji^  at  home,  and  revel  with  your  lady. 
Be  thus  rewarded?  Happy  they  that  died 
Their  country  ['s]  sacrifice,  to  prevent  the  shame 
Of  living  with  such  popular  drones !  But  I 
Should  wrong  our  glorious  profession, 
By  any  arguments  to  make  thee  sensible 
Of  wbit  we  are :  it  shall  suffice  to  publish 
.   What  is  not  now  in  ignorant  supposition, 
But  truth,  of  your  gay  quality  ana  virtues, 
You  are  a  Courtier. 
Court.  Very  good. 
Sold.  Not  so. 
If  such  there  be,  I  talk  not  to  them  now ; 
But  to  thee.  Phantasm,  of  whom  men  do  doubt  ^ 
Whether  thou  hast  a  soul ;  thou  that  dost  think  it 
The  better  and  more  ffratefol  part  of  thy 
Religion,  to  wear  good  clothes,  and  suffer 
More  pains  at  buttoning  of  thy  gaudy  doublet 
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Than  thou  durst  take  for  Heaveo.  Thou  bast  divided 

Thy  flattery  into  several  articles, 

And  hast  so  often  calFd  your  great  men  Gods/ 

That  'tis  become  thy  creed,  and  thou  dost  now 

Believe  no  other.    Thou®  wo*t  take  a  bribe 

To  undo  a  nation,  and  sell  thv  countrymen 

To  as  many  persecutions  as  the  devil. 

Thou  art  beholding  to  thy  pride ;  it  has 

Made  thee  thy  own  self-lover,  for  without  it. 

None  else  affecting  thee,  I  do  not^  see 

What  else  could  keep  thee  from   despair  and 

drowning. 
Thy  wantonness  has  made  thy  body  poor. 
But  not  in  shew,  for  though  thy  back  have  paid 

for't, 
It  wears  rich  trappings :  art  may  help  your  legs, 
But  cannot  cure  your  dancing ;   that  and  pepper 
Avoid  with  like  discretion,  one  betrays  you 
At  dinner,  and  the  other  between  meals. 
Go  purchase  lands,  and  a  fair  house,  which  must 
When  thou  liv*st  in  it  be  an  hospital, 
And  owe  no  other  body  for  diseases. 
Court.  Pray,  come  and  take  a  chamber. 
Sold.  Thou  hast  ignorance 
And  impudence  enough  for  twenty  alchemists. 
Court.  I'll  hear  no  more. 
Sold.  A  little,  VW  intreat  you ; 
You  shall  be  beaten  afterward,  ne'er  fear  it. 
Court.  Dar'st  thou  blaspheme  the  court  ^ 
Sold.  I  honour  it. 
And  all  the  noble  ornaments  of  state. 
That,  like  pomegranates  in  old  Aaron's  coat, 
Adorn  the  prince  thatwears'em ;  but  such  Courtiers, 
That  cozen  us,  like  glow-worms,  in  the  night, 

7  Godi]  The  old  copy  *'  goods/'  D. 

*  Thou]    There  is  but  one  edition  of  this  pieee,  yet  the  old 
copies  Tsry  here,  and  in  another  passage  -,  some  have  "  then."  D. 

•  «©<)  The  old  copy  "  now.^'  D. 
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Or  rotten  wood,  T  hate,  and  in  their  number 
For  this  time  be  content  I  list  your  worship. 

Court  How  do  you  know  what  1  am,  or  what  title 
Perhaps  I  wear? 

SoUi.  I  know  thee  by  the  wrong 
To  Soldiers. 

Court  I  speak  of  such  as  thou  art,^  and  I  dare 
Maintain,  and  write  as  much  in  thy  own  blood. — 

Enter  Honesty. 

Dost  thou  not  see?  Honesty ! 

Sold.  Honesty!   what   hast    thou  to  do  with 
Honesty? 

Court  I  never  could  endure  her ;  she  appears 
More  terrible  than  a  ghost ;  I  ha[ve]  no  stomach 
To  %ht,  my  blood  is  frozen  in  my  veins ; 
She  is  a  thousand  punishments  at  once. 
Now  would  I  give  my  office  to  be  at  peace 
With  mine  own  conscience.  Hah!  she  does  pursue 
me! 

Sold.  These  are  idle  imaginations  :  collect 
Yourself,  good  Courtier,  and  remember  what 
We  are  to  do,  or  I  shall — Hah ! 

JSnterNo-PAY. 

Court  What's  the  matter?  more  terror! 

Sold:  I  Am  cold  too. 

Court.  Another  apparition ! 

Sold.  You  may  know  him  by  a  jaw  fairn^  'tis 
No-Pay ; 
And  what  a  comfort  No-Pay*s  to  a  Soldier, 
I  appeal  to  a  council  of  war ;  the  devil  is  not 
So  full  of  horror.    No-Pay !  ill  not  fight 
A  stroke,  though  I  were  sure  to  clear  the  empire. 

{Exeunt. 

*  aril     The  old  copy  '^wert."     J>. 
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SCENE  in. 

A  retired  9pot^  near  the  Howes  of  Honour  and 

Riches* 

Enter  Obttings  ami  Clod,  wmed. 

Oet.  Our  weapons'  length  is^  even,  but  pu'U 
find 
There  is  siich  odds  betwixt  us/ nought  but  death 
Can  reconcile  our  difference. 

Clod.  Deny  your  major, — ^I  think  I  heard  a 
scholar  use  that  word  against  Bellarmine.  Ay, 
ril  stand  to*t ;  for  if  nought  but  death  can  recon- 
cile our  difference,  we  must  be  both  killed ;  so^ 
prepare  thyself:  I  hope  to  send  thee  to  heaven^ 
and  be  far  enough  off  ere  sunset :  if  thou  hast 
made  thy  will,  let  them  prove  it  when  thou  art 
dead,  and  bury  thee  accordingly:  thy  wife  will 
have  cause  to  thank  me  ;  it  will  be  a  good  hearing 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  happy  man  be^  his  dole  ; 
besides,  the  Blue-coats  can  but  comfort  thy  kin- 
dred with  singing  and  rejoicing  at  thy  funeral. 
Come  on  thy  ways. 

Get  YouVe  very  round,  Clod.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  practised  fencing  of  late/,  this  is  a  wea- 
pon you  are  not  used  to  ;  a  pitch-fork  were  more 
convenient  for  you  to  manage. 

Clod.  A  pitch-fork !  thou  shalt  know  thy  destiny 
by  this,  though  it  have  but  one  point;  I  know 
where  thy  heart  lies ;  I  desire  no  more,  and  less 
would  satisfy  me.  Unless  thou  wilt  eat  thy  words^ 
and  confess  thou  hast  wronged  me,  out  it  shall  t 
I  have  a  stomach  to  cut  thee  up,  and  my  sword 
has  a  pretty  edge  of  itself,  and  my  greatest  grief  is, 
that  I  owe  thee  nothing,  to  discharge  all  together, 
but  *tis  no  matter,  [  can  but  kill  thee. 

«  iti]  The  old  copy  ''  are."  D. 
»  9o]  The  old  copy  "  no.*'  D. 
*  be]  The  old  copy  "  by"    D. 
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Oet  You  cannot,  sure :  for  ought  I  see  in  your 
countenance,  you  are  not  long-lived  yourself,  you 
have  but  a  tallow  complexion.  Do  you  know  what 
ground  you  stand  upon,  Clod  ? 

C/od.  Ground! 

Oet  You  may  tread  upon  your  grave  now^  for 
all  this  blustering. 

Clod.  Thou  liest,  there's  more  to  provoke  thee; 
No,  I  came  not  hither  to  die,  and  I  wo'not  be 
buried  at  any  man's  discretion:  my  father  was 
buried  i'the  country,  and  my  grandfather,  and  his 
fiither  before  him  ;  and  if  Hive,  lil  be  buried  there 
myself.  But  what  do  we  lose  time  ?  Look  to  thy 
bead,  for  I  will  make  an  even  reckoning  with  thy 
shoulders  presently. 

Enter  Foul-weather«in-Harvest« 

Hah !  hold ;  alas,  I  wo'not  fight !  I  ha'  no  heart  to 
lift  up  a  weapon. 

Oet.  You  were  fire  and  tow  but  e'en  now. 

Clod,  But  here's  water.  Dost  not  see  ?  I  shall 
be  undone. 

Oet  Who  is  this? 

Clod.  Why,  'tis  FouUweather-in-Harvest :  all 
spoiled !  I  wo'not  have  thy  heart  now,  and  thou 
wouldestgie't  me. 

Oet  Tis  well  something  will  cool  you  after  so 
much  thunder  ;  but  it  wo'not  quench  the  fire  of  ray 
anger.  I  do  not  use  to  put  up  these  things,  when 
I  am  drawn  to't :  your  Foul- Weather  is  nothing  to 
the  business  in  hand,  therefore  submit  thy  neck  to 
my  execution,  orr— 

Clod.  Kill  me,  I'll  forgive  thee ;  I  shall  have  no 
harvest  to  year. 

Oet  And  thou  hadst  as  many  heads  as  Hydra — 
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Enter  Long- Vacation. 

Hah  !  ril  not  hurt  a  hair  ;  I  am  frighted  :'  this  is 
my  heart !  You  had  not  so  wet,  but  we  are  like  to 
have  as  dry  a  lime  on't :  I  stood  upon  terms  before : 
this  is  Long- Vacation. 

Clod.  Long- Vacation ! 

Oet  I  dreamed  of  a  dry  summer :  he  will  con- 
sume me ;  it  will  be  a  thousand  years  till  MichaeU 
mas«  Prithee,  let's  be  friends';  for  my  part,  ( 
have  no  hope  of  Riches. 

Clod.  And  I  but  little,  and  this  weather  hold. 

Enter  Richbs. 
Here  she  comes. 
Rich.  Where  be  these  friends  of  mine  ?  Alas, 

what  mean  yon  ? 
I  am  faint  with  seeking  you,  to  stay  your  fury ; 
For  I  was  told  your  bloody  resolutions. 
You  should  be  a  man  of  government ;  are  these 
The  ensigns  of  the  city?  will  you  give^ 
Without  the  herald,  in  your  arms  a  sword 
To  the  old  city  dagger?  you  wear  a  gown, 
Emblem  of  peace ;  will  you  defile  your  gravity 
With  basket-hilt  and  bilbo  ?    And  you,  bold  yed^ 

man, 
That,  like  a  rick  of  hay,  hath  stood  the  shock 
Of  winter,  and  grew  white  with  snow  of  age, 
Is  this  an  instrument  for  you  ?  But  I 
Am  confident  that  yon  will  ^y,  'tis  love 
Of  me  hath  brought  you  to  the  field ;  and  therefore 
To  prevent  future  mischid*,  I  determine 
Here  to  declare  myself.     But  first  conjoin 
Your  loving hands^  and  vow  a  constant  friendship; 
Then  one  of  you  ill  choose  [to  be]  my  husband. 

*  fr^htei]  Some  of  the  old  copies  (see  oote^  p.  305.)  "  frir 
gated.'*  The  passage  seems  corropt :  pc^rhaps  fcr  f*  hesrt»"  we 
should  road  «*  hurt/*    D.  • 
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Oet  By  our  seven  gates,  that  do  let  in 
Every  day  no  littie  ski ; 

By  tne  sword  which  we.advance,  ' 

And  the  cap  of  maiDtenance ; 
By  the  shrive'spost,  and  the  hall 
^  Y-cleped  Guild,  and  London  wall ; 
By  our  Royal  Change  which  yields 
Gentle  ware,  and  by  Moor-fields ; 
By  our  thrice-burnt  famous  steeple,^ 
That  doth  overlook  the  people ; 
Cheamide-cross,  and  loud  Bow-bell, 
i  And  by  all  that  wish  it  well ; 
I  am  friends  with  him  till  he  dies, 
And  love  him  like  my  liberties : 
So  help  me  Riches,  what  I  speak, 
The  citizen  will  never  break. 

Rich.  What  say  you? 

Chd.  By  my  cart,  and  by  my  plough, 
My  dun  mare,  and  best  red  cow ; 
IB^  my  barn,  and  fattest  wether, 
My  grounds^  and  all  my  state  together ; 
In  thy  love  I  overtake  tnee, 
Else  my  whistlipg  quite  forsake,  me, 
And  let  me  ever  lie,  which  worse  is, 
At  rack  and  manger  with  the  horses^ 

JRich.  Then,  master  Clod — 

Clod.  Hah,  hahl  with  all  my  heart :  am  I  die 
mani 

Rich.  The  man  1  I  must  entreat  you^  have  some 
patience. 
I  do  inuiKine  you  affect  me  dearly, 
And  Woiud  make  much  of  Riches. 

Clod.  There*s  no  lady  that  shall  outshine  my 

^  Our  thrice  burnt  famous  Bieq}^]  In  1087  a  fira  contttoiad 
St.  r^*i  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dty :  in  1444  tho  itoqple 
of  St.  Paul's  was  much  iajuredj  and  in  1561,  utterly  destroyed 
fefy  lightbing.    D. 

^  ro»]    The  oU  copy  '*  to/*    D. 
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darling.  Tmoo  nfttter  tbMgh  I  be  id  niiset  all 
the  week ;  RicheH  shall  live  like  a  lady,  have  per* 
fomed  linen,  costly  gowns,  and  petticoats  worth 
takiDg  up,  and.  as  the  fiuhion  is,  I  wfll  pat  Aee 
into  a  bag. 

Suh.  This  wo'not,  sir^  iagree  with  your  conditioDi 
To  keep  me  brave ;  the  country  cut  must  be 
ObMrv'd. 

Clod.  Hane  country  cuts  1  do  but  marry  me — 
Rich.  But  Uiis  is  not  my  exception,  there  is  more 
That  interdicts  our  marriage ;  for  though  you 
Are  willing  to  conceal  it,  master  Ckx), 
Yet  you  and  I  are  kindred,  at  least  cousins; 
Clod.  Why^  is  not  your  name  Riches? 
Rich.  Though  my  name 
Be  Riches,  yet  my  mother  was  a  Clod ; 
She  marriedf  rich  earth  of  America, 
Where  I  was  bom  ;  a  dirty  family, 
But  many  matches  have  refin'd  us  now. 
And  we  are  called  Riches* 

Clod.  If  you  were  born  in  America,  we  are  but 
kindred  afar  off. 

Rich.  Let  us  not  confound  our  genealogies. 
ClfHi.  I  would  be  loath  to  marry  an  infidel  born^ 
and  yet  I  like  your  complexion  so  well^  that-^ 

Rich.  No,  1  am  reserved  for  thee, 
And  here  I  plant  my  best  affection. 

Get.  Welcome  to  my  heart  I 
How  I  do  love  thee,  Riches !  Oh  my  soul, 
Well  marry  straight. 

Rich.  And  thus  much  for  your  comfort ; 
Nay,  droop  not,  Clod,  though  I  be  wife  to  him, 
Yet  if  I  bury  Oettiogs,  I'll  be  thine, 
And  carry  London  with  us  into  th'  country. 

Clod.  After  this  rate  you  are  my  wife  in  law. 
Well,  give  you  joy. 

Oet.  Methinks,  I  fumble  my  gold  chain  already. 
But  who  are  these? 
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Enter  Coartler  and  Soldier. 

Court.  No  Honour  to  be  found  t 

Sold.  Let  u«  enquire 
Of  these.    Did  any  see  the  lady  Honour? 

Oet.  What  care  we  for  Honour^  so  we  have 
Riches? 

CourL  Hah !  I  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
lady. 

Rich.  I  was  at  court  the  last  week,  sir. 

CourL  I  remember. 

Sold.  I  ha'seen  her  somewhere  too. 

Rich.  I  ha'been  a  traveller. 

Sold.  Were  you  never  taken  by  the  Hollander? 

Rich.  I  was  in  the  Plate  fleet.^ 

Sold.  Beso  las  manosj  seAora. 

Rich.  I  have  almost  forgot  my  Spanish,  but  after 
a  little  practice  I  may  recover  it. 

Clod*  I  know  not  Honour^  if  1  see  her ;  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  lady ;  ten  to  one,  but  Riches  can 
direct  you  to  her. 

Rich.  I  apprehend  your  desires,  sir,  and  will  di- 
rect you. 

Court.  I  am  your  servant,  lady. 

Rich.  But  firsts  master  Gettings,  know  thes<; 
gentlemen. 

Oet  They  are  in  my  books  already.  Pray,  gen- 
tlemen, know  my  oommodities ;  when  [  ha'  mar- 
ried Riches,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  furnish  you. 

Court.  We  wish  you  joy. 

Sold.  And  shall  remain  your  debtors. 

Oet  I  make  no  doubt. 

Court.  But  here's  the  lady  whom  we  enquire  fiir. 

Sold.  She  has  music  to  attend  her.  [Jififjie. 

"  IwaiiH  the  PlaU  Fteei]  Is  this  a  satirical  aUasioo  to  the 
disappointment  that  prevailed  at  the  non-capture  of  the  Spaniah 
FUite  fleet  hy  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  October, 
1^5^    D.  • 
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.£ntpr  Honour  and  Inobnuity. 

Hah!  the  Scholar! 

The  case  is  altered :  is  qot  that  Iog0Diiity  1 

Court  How  familiar  they  are !    I  hope  theyVe 
not  married. 

Clod.  Is  this  madam  Honour  ? 

Court  So,  lady. 

Hon.  Geatlemen, 
I  come  to  recodcile  your  difference. 
I  did  forsee  you  desperate  in  love, 
And  prompted,  I  confess,  your  swelling  valours 
To  fight  for  me ;  but^  upon  second  thoughts^ 
I  canceird  that  opinion,  and  devis'd 
A  way  to  Settle  all  things  without  danger : 
This  gentleman,  late  my  servant,  Ingenuity, 
Hath  remov'd  all  occasion  of  your  further 
Courtship,  and  now  [hath]  won  me  for  his  bride. 

Court.  Married  the  Scliolar !  de!»pis'd ! 

Sold.  Aftontedl 

Hon.  You  are  passionate. 
You  could  not  botli  possess  me,  yet  in  him 
Your  excellencies  meet^  and  I  enjoy'em  : 
He  can  be  courtier  and  a  soldier. 
When  the  occasion  presents  itself; 
He  that  hath  learn'd  to  obey  well,  can  command. 
Nay,  be  not  sad :  if  you  love^  me,  express  it 
In  your  congratulatbns.    Here  1  fix 
Myself,  and  vow  my  best  affection. 
If  in  the  number  of  my  firiends  I  may 
Write  you,  be  confident  you  shall  not  lose 
By  your  respect  to  Honour.    Lady  Riches, 
I  nope  there  is  no  antipathy  in  your  nature, 
But  you  may  smile  upon  a  scholar  now, 
Mirried  to  Honour. 

Rich.  Since  you  have  so  advAnc'd  him, 
He  shall  not  want  my  favour. 

•  2ove]    The  old  copy  ''  lov'd."    D. 
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Ing.  Now  I  am  confident 

Court.  We  must  obey  our  destiny.    Since  fate 
Meant  me  not  so  much  nappiness,  to  be  * 
The  busband,  lot  me  still  be  humble  servant 
To  Honour. 

Sold.  My  desires  have  the  same  ambition. 

^ij    j  Joys  crown  your  marriage! 

Ing.  Now  you  both  divide^  me ; 
But  in  this  empire  I  can  brook  no  rival* 
Be  all  my  honoured  guests,  and  with  one  feast 
And  revels  celebrate  our  double  marriage. 

Court.  And  here  our  love  unites.    Pardon  what 
language 
My  passion  threw  upon  thee :  I  acknowledge 
A  Soldier's  worth  above  the  reach  of  malice, 

SM.  Myheart  shall  spread  to  embrace  the  noble 
Courtier. 

Clod.   Here's   nothing  but  complement:   you 
should  bring  up  a  fashion  to  kiss  one  another. 

Get.  Tis  such  a  dry  Clod ! 

Ing.  Correct  your  passions,  sir:  I  am  informed 
You  have  been  Kuilt^  this  day  of  abuse 
Against  the  noble  citizens,  and  traduc'd 
Their  yearly  Triamph. 

Oet.  ^Twas  his  ignorance ; 
But  we  are  friends  again. 

Ing.  Then  I  ha[ve]  done.  Now,  gentlemen  and 
ladies, 
In  the  assurance  all  are  pleas'd,  let  us 
Join  in  [a]  dance ;  such  mirth  becomes  a  wedding. 
Strike  up  some  nimble  air. 

They  Dance. 

Ing.  Thus  all  have  seen  how  provideooe  i«»paita 
Wealth  to  the  dty,  Honour  to  tha  Arte.   [E^mmt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Pan$t  9on  of  Priam, 

Bottle, 

Crab, 

Chut, 

ToadOool, 

Shrub, 


ShejJterds. 


Scrip, 

JuHd^ 
PdMM. 

Cupid. 
Mercury. 
Bymen. 
Delight. 
The  Oracee. 
The  Hours. 
A  King. 
A  Senator. 
A  Soldier. 
A  PhUoeopher. 
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Scene,  a  Orove. 

Enter  BovrhZ, /oUowed  by  Crab,  Clout,  Toad- 
stool, Shru^,  Scrip,  cind  Hobbinoll. 

Onrnes.  A  Bottle,  a  Bottle ! 

Bot.  I  aito  out  of  wind.  So,  ao,  are  we  all  heref 
Gck>d  men  and  true,  stand  together,  and  hear  your 
charge.    Hutn,  hum — 

ffob.  Bottle  has  s(miething  in  him  ;  I  knew  him 
of  a  little  one. 

Scr.  A  very  sucking  Bottle. 

Bot  Peace,  Sorip,  and  Hobbinoll.  Toadstool, 
dtw^  a  little  nearer.     You  all  knoiv^-- 

Crab.  What  do  you  know? 

B0t  Silence,  neighbour  Crab.  Which  of  yoa 
dl  IS  so  wise,  as  to  know  what  I  would  say  now  ? 
^by  there's  it,  and  yet  you  will  be  prating :  igrio- 
rant  puppies !  and  a  man  should  knock  your  brains 
out — You  all  know,  I  say — 

Crab.  I  say  again,  we  know  not  Bottle,  y<m 
forget  yourself;  you  called  us  all  igndrant  puppies 
but  now,  and  now  again  you  say,  we  all  knowi-- 

Bot  The  prince, — excuse  me,— you  all  know 
Paris,  theprince  of  Troy. 

Crab.  We  know  him  now,  but  it  was  a  mystery 
for  many  years. 
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Hob.  Our  young  lord  and  roaster? 

Bot  Why,  very  good  then;  and  yet  I  must  be 
corrupted?  No,  no,  Bottle  is  a  dry  coxcomb,  an 
empty  fool.  Bye  t'ye ;  make  the  prince  merry  your- 
selves. 

Scr.  Nay,  Bottle,  sweet  Bottle,  sweet  Bottle. 
You  will  never  leave  this  peevish  humour,  Crab. 
Come,  he  is  sori^. 

.  CrcA.  Well,  1  am  sorry ;  but  will  you  not  give 
a  man  leave  to  speak  ? 

Bot  Speak!  yes,  but  then  you  must  not  talk, 
and  bolt  such  peremptory  questions,  when  1  mis- 
call you  for  your  own  good.  What  is't  to  me,  and 
the  Prince  shall  lake  a  convenient  twig,  or  drown 
himself  in  one  of  his  melancholy  fits?  I  can  live, 
when  you  have  all  betaken  vourselves  to  hemp,  I 
can.  Only  I  prefer  the  public  good  before  all  the 
world,  and  the  prince  before  that,  and  myself  be- 
fore the  prince,  and  my  wife  before  myself^  and  your 
wife,  neighbour,  before  her:  I  know  what's  what. 
But  what's  all  this,  unless  we  be  reconciled  and 
perfectly  divided  among  ourselves  ?  I  know  you  all 
love  me. 

Scr.  I  love  Bottle  with  my  heart. 

Bot.  But  the  prince  is  another  manner  of  man, 
though  I  say't,  and,  every  day,  falls  away  with  a 
humour  of  melancholy ;  if  we  shall  join  our  pan- 
niers, to  make  him  merry  with  some  rare  and  plea- 
sant device — why,  your  old  friend  and  Bottle,  and 
so  forth.  Now,  let  every  man  speak  his  opinion 
freely^  as  his  own  want  of  discretion  shall  direct 
him. 

Jfo6.  Some  new  device  ?  there  be  a  thousand 
new  devices,  and  a  man  could  but  remember  one 
on'em. 

Scr.  Stay,  some  strange  shapes.  Bottle.  Silence. 
What  do  you  think,  and  we  should  all  be  fishes? 

BoL  He  says  well  for  silence,  this  must  consist 
of  mutes. 
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Scr.  I  can  ptay  a  mute  rarely. 

CrcA.  You  the  mute !  as  if  nobody  could  speak 
but  you ;  you  the  mute ! 

Hob.  And  the  river  hard  by,  will  serve  us  rarely 
to  act  in. 

Scr.  And  when  we  dance  under  water,  nobody 
can  see  our  footing.  And  you  love  me,  let  me  be  a 
whale :  oh,  I  can  foot  it  curiously !  and  I  can  drink 
like  a  fish. 

Bot  No ;  I  do  not  like  these  water- works.  I  was 
in  a  fair  election  to  be  drowned  at  the  last  sheep- 
shearing  ;  and  the  cramp  is  a  thing  to  be  considered. 
No  water- works. 

J7o&.  What  do  you  say  to  birds,  a  device  of 
birds? 

Bot.  Birds !  You*l!  be  an  owl  too. 

Hob.  I  have  been  taken  for  one  in  a  tree  a  hun- 
dred times.      [He  counterfeits  the  voice  of  an  otol. 

Bot.  No ;  I  have  thought  of  a  conceit — d'ye  hear? 
we  scorn  fishes,  they  are  dull,  phlegmatick  things, 
and  your  birds  at  best  are  melancholy  matters : 
what  do  you  think  of— 

Hob.  Beasts  then  ;  let  us  all  be  beasts,  Bottle. 

Bot.  Be  all  asses,  will  you  not?  bye  t'ye  again. 
Play  the  fools  yourselves,  do,  and  see  how  the 

rrince  will  like  it,  if  Bottle  be  out.  I  am  a  puppy, 
?  no,  no. 

Scr.  Nay,  nay,  honest  Bottle :  did  you  not  bid 
every  man  speak  according  to  his  discretion  ? 

Bot.  I  grant  you ;  but  is  there  discretion  in  a 
beast?  let  us  all  play  the  beasts,  quotha !  Oh,  I 
could  be  as  musty  as  the  prince  now ;  but  I  am  of 
too  sweet  a  nature  to  fly  out :  which  makes  you 
presume.  Well,  now  or  never,  will  you  be  ruled 
yet? 

Hob.  Now,  and  never  too,  Bottle. 

Omnes.  A  Bottle,  a  Bottle  !  Silence,  break  si- 
lence. 
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Bot,  Why  then  I'll  make  you  ;all  princes  or 
lords,  or  somelliing  else  that  sMl  be  little  better ; 
and  because  We  are  all  shepherds^  we'll  do  a  thing 
proper  tp  pur  callings. 

Omne$.  That,  that,  Bottle. 

Bot  What  do  you  say,  if  we  act  the  Tragedy  of 
thc'Qolden  Fleece? 

Crab.  How !  a  tragedy  to  make  the  prince  merry] 

Bot.  There's  the  conceit :  if  he  do  not  laugh  at 
e verv  mw  of  u^.  I'll  Ipse  my  part  of  the  next  posset* 
.nejfghboqr. 

Set.  He  cannot  choose. 

Bot  You  all  remember  the  story  of  Jason,  that 
sailed  tp  Colchos,  with  Hercules,  and  ^  copppftny 
of  blades,  where  he  killed  the  brazen-footed  bulls> 
and  the  fiery  dragons.  Let  me  see,  how  many 
actors  are  we  ?—  the  number  will  serve :  well,  let  me 
see,  first,  who  shall  do  Hercules  in  the  lion's  belly  ? 

Hob.  Belly! 

Bot.  Why,  in  the  lion's  skin ;  'tis  all  one. 

Shr.  I'll  do  Hercules. 

Hob.  Let  Shrub  do  Hercules ;  he  has  played 
afore. 

Shr.  I  have  a  club  already,  and  I  know  where  a 
terrible  lion  is,  if  any  man  will  but  flea  off  his  skin 
forme.  Let rae alone.  \He  $truts^nd speaks $maA. 

Omnes.  A  Shrub,  a  Hercules ! 

Bot.  Who  shall  do  lady  Medea,  the  king's 
daughter,  that  fell  in  love  with  Jason,  and  h^r 
witched  the  dragon  ? 

Toad.  I'll  do  the  lady,  and  tLe  liing's  daughter, 
and  for  a  witch  I  am  right  by  the  mother's  side. 

IH0  speaks  big. 

Crab.  His  very  voice  will  conjure. 

Toad.  Whoplays  Jason,  my  sweetheart? 
Hob.  Is  Jason  a  0ian  or  a  woman  ? 
Bot.  Jason  is  a  king's  aon,  and  captain  of  a  shin 
called  Argo. 
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CSra6»  For  a  prinoe  or  an  ^mperor^  I  know  wfaere 
a  choice  might  be  made ;  bat  I  have  no  beart  to 
the  captain. 

Bat  Your  reason,  neighbour  Crabf 

Crab.  I  know  not  which  limb  I  can  best  spare^ 
and  carpenters  ^nri&e  but  scurvy  legs.  At  foot*bal1 
or  fisty-cuffs^  I  fear  no  prince  under  the  moon. 

Bot.  You  fight  against  nobody  but  bulls,  land 
fiery  dragons. 

CreA.  Do  I  netl 

Bot  And  they  must  be  all  fast  asleep  when  you. 
kill'em;    nay,  Hercules  bimself  must  take  your 
part  too. 

Crab.  Nay,  then  let  me  alone. 

Bot  Now,  my  masters,  who  shall  do  the  dragon  ? 

JScr.  Is  it  a  he,  or  a  she  dragon? 

Bot  No  matter  which. 

Ser.  What  do  you  think  of  my  wife  9  she'll  do't. 
She  does  the  dragon  at  home ;  'twould  do  a  man's 
heart  good  to  be  out  of  the  house ;  nobodv  is  able 
to  endure  her ;  she  is  a  flying  dragon,  ana  will  fit 
you  rarely. 

Bot.  We  wo^  not  be  troubled  with  women ;  and 
you'll  do't  yourself,  well  and  good. 

Scr.  Rather  than  the  play  shall  not  go  forward, 
^my  wife  shall  teach  me  my  part. 

Hob.  Do  you  mean  I  shall  have  no  part?  shall 
HobbinoU  play  nothing?  Clout  has  no  part  neither. 

Bot  You  shdl  be  Medea's  brother,  Absyrtus,  a 
little  child. 

Hob.  I  shall  be  too  tall. 

Bot.  You  must  be  cut  a  pieces,  and  have  your 
limbs  thrown  about  the  waves. 

Crab.  And  when  your  legs,  and  your  head,  are 
cut  off,  you  will  be  no  bigger  than  a  child :  we'll 
take  a  course  to  make  you  little  enough.     And, 
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Clout,  do  yoo  see)  you  shall  be  the  ship,  hung  all 
round  about  with  flaffs,  and  fine  things  ;  we  cannot 
come  to  Colchos  withont  you. 

Clout.  Shall  I  play  the  ship?  let  me  alone  to 
carry  my  body  swimming. 

Crab.  Have  a  care  you  do  not  leak  before  the 
prince ;  and  be  sure  to  carry  a  good  wind  in  your 
poop,  Clout.  But  stay ;  all  this  while,  who  shall 
do  tne  golden  fleece f  JSottle,  you  forget  that? 

Bot  The  chief  part  in  the  play,  and  one  that 
must  wear  the  best  clothes  too. 

Cfab.  Why,  let  some  body  else  do  Jason,  and 
rU  do  the  golden  fleece. 

Scr.  Or  I. 

Hob.  Or  I. 

Toad.  Or  any  body ;  or  what  if  we  left  out  the 
golden  fleece  ? 

Bot.  What  if  you  left  out  the  play?  the  golden 
fleece  out !  why  'tis  the  name,  and  the  only  rich 
thing  in  the  play. 

iSbr.  Why,  then  leave  out  the  ship. 

Clout.  Yes,  and  go  by  land  to  Colchos.  May 
not  some  body  do  two  parts?  let  Scrip  do  the  dra- 
gon, and  the  king's  daughter. 

Crab.  Or  leave  out  the  little  boy;  he  has  but  a 
small  part. 

Hob.  ril  be  cut  in  pieces  a  hundred  times  first : 
leave  out  Hercules,  and  you  will,  or  Jason :  if  1  do 
not  fit  you,  Crab  ! 

Shr.  Why  Hercules  left  out,  good-man  Hob- 
binoll  ?       [Shrub  strikes  HobbinoU:  they  aU  fight. 

Toad.  No  mutiny.  Shrub.     Neighbour  Crab — 

Bot.  So,  so,  we  shall  have  a  tragedy  indeed. 
Have  a  care  of  the  King's  daughter  among  you. 
Hold, — ^They'll  tear  Clout  all  to  pieces-^hiave  a 
care  of  the  ship. 

Crab.  Sink  or  swim,  I  care  not. 

Clout  Oh,  my  ribs  ! 
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Bot.  He  that  gives  the  next  blow  shall  lose  his 
ahare^  if  he  be  not  turned  oat  of  the  company. 
What,  my  masters,  you  shall  not  fall  out  about 
this  golden  fleece ;  I  kept  that  part  for  myselC  1 
warrant  you :  you  shall  not  fall  out  about  sharing ; 
I  am  resolved  the  golden  fleece  is  mine,  as  I  am 
the  best  actor,  and  master  of  the  company. 

Clout  Bottle  indeed  had  no  part  before :  so,  so, 
^then  we  are  all  friends,  and  fitted. 

Hob.  When  shall  we  have  our  parts  ?  oh  Bottle 
bow  I  thirst !  when  our  parts  ? 

Bot  Parts !  why,  you  must  do  it  instantly,  the 
Prince  stays  for't. 

iSAr.  How?  the  Lion  is  to  be  killed,  whose  skin 
I  must  wear  when  I  play  Hercules. 

Clout.  Do  you  think,  I  can  do  the  ship,  and  have 
not  half  my  tacklings  about  me? 

Scr.  And  1  have  not  practised  to  spit  fire  yet. 

BoL  I  knew  what  a  company  of  sots  you  would 
be.  You'll  be  Hercules,  and  you*ll  be  a  whale, 
and  you'll  be  a  ship,  and  youll  be  a  dragon,  and 
you  will  be  a  lady.  You,  actors !  you  animals,  to 
undertake  a  play,  and  ask  when  you  shall  have 
your  parts !  Oh  I  am  ashamed !  but  there  is  no 
remeay,  with  such  dull  capacities.  Do  you  re- 
member the  antic  dance,  I  taught  you  last)  that 
shall  serve  for  this  time.  The  prince  keeps  his 
old  walk :  be  sure  to  be  within  reach  of  my  voice, 
when  I  call  you.  Get  behind  the  trees ;  I  spy 
him.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Paris. 

Par.  What  is  it  to  be  sprung  of  kingly  race, 
Or  have  the  blood  of  Priam  in  my  veins, 
Yet  dare  not  call  him  father?  He  was  cruel, 
Thus  for  a  dream  to  banish  me  his  sight. 
And  my  dear  mother's  arms. 
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5Bpt.  toithin]  ^  bo,  hp,  ho ! 
?ar.  This  basy  shepherd  ivi|l  afl^hct  me  stUl 
Witjh  his  unseaspoable  mirth  :  I  ao^ 
(Only  io  love  with  meliaiicholy ;  pleaspres 
Are  tedious  tp  my  apul.     Must  I  be  ev^r 
Confio'd  to  woods?  aine  beasts  or  men  more  wild 
Than  they,  epmpanioiis  for  a  prince?  are  these 
Fit  omamenbi  of  state?  is  this  a  palace? 

iBoL  mthin]  So  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
^ar.  Again  ?  would  I  could  hide  me  froin  the 
world ! 
I  will  go  seek  my  dwelling  in  sopote  rock, 
Where  never  day  shall  be  acquainted  with  me  ; 
The  sun,  whose  beams  cheer  all  the  world  beside, 
Shines  like  a  comet  o*er  my  head. 

Re-^ei^er  Bottle. 

B^.  $o  ho,  ho,  ho !  I  thought  we  had  lost  you. 
Why,  how  now  ?  stUl  in  this  humour?  will  your 
kighsess  never  be  a  changeliiig  ?  D'ye  hear  sir  ? 
I  met  your  nuvse  at  the  bottom  ^the  hill. 

iW.  What  nurse? 

Bot  The  charitable  bear  that  gaxre  you  suck ; 
for  though  you  be  a  prioee  bonn,  your  parents 
would  not  be  at  the  charges  to  briag  you  up  at 
court.  Mistress  Ursula,  aad  I,  have  been  the  best 
friends  to  your  blood  royaU 

Par.  I  prithee,  leave  me. 

Bot  Mave  my  young  prince  in  a  wood !  A  wont 
to  the  wise — are  not  you  in  love  ? 

Par.  In  love  !  with  what? 

Bot  Nay,  I  do  not  know  what  wild  beast  hath 
entangled  you,  but  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  ;  for 
thus  simply  did  i  look  by  all  report,  when  I  was 
in  love  too ;  it  had  almost  undone  me,  for  it  iofeeted 
me  vrith  poetry,  and  I  grew  witty,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  the  owls  in  Ida.     You  shall  hear  my  verses. 
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Heigh^fio,  what  $be^  a  shepherd  do, 
That  u  [m]  kwe^  and  cannot  woo  f 
By  sad  e^p^fiencs  now  I  find, 
Jmt  hve  u  dumb  as  welfa§  bUnd. 
Her  hair  lis  bright,  her  forehead  high. 
Then  am  I  taken  with  h^  ef/e. 
Her  cheeks  I  muff  ootamon^for  gof, 
Put  then  her  9^^  hqt^s  in  my  way. 
Her  Ups  J  fiffe,  b^t  then  steps  in 
Her  white  and  pretty  dimpled  chin. 
But  tfien  her  mck  Ida  bekold, 
Fit  to  be  hanged  in  chains  of  gold, 
Her  breast  is  jsqft  as  any  dou^n, 
Beneath  which  lies  her  maidfi^  toH^n, 
So  strong  andfortijld  within, 
There  is  nohope  to  take  it  tVi. 

*-<And  ao  forth.  But  I  thank  my  dutiful  fi^th^,  b^ 
cured  me  with  a  flail,  and  most  learnedly  thrashed 
blind  Ciipid  out  of  my  sides ;  I  h«d  hwn  bo  Bottt# 
of  this  world  else. 

Par.  If  thou  dost  love  me,  do  not  interrupt  me ; 
I  would  be  priv9Jtp. 

Bot.  I  would  be  loth  to  be  unmannerly,  and 
hinder  a  princely  recreatiavi ;  but  I  see  no  tempta- 
tions, nothing  in  the  likeness  of  a  petticoat.  What 
iwould  ypu  h^  {>iivate  for  ? 

Par.  I  \9Ly^  #9ine  >sMioas  tboughto  to  wamioe. 
Jf  thpu  wilt  use  tby  diligence  to  keep  #ff  those  that 
rudely  would  disturb  my  present  retioemeot,  trust 
me,  ril  reward  thy  cafe  with  my  best  wether. 

Botde.  Wether  1  you  are  wise.  Do  you  think, 
sir,  i  have  so  Itttle  honesty,  to  be  sir  Pandarus  to 
your  melancholy?  Ulo,  ho! 

Par.  What^Arttfaottmad? 

BoU  You  ar«  IHUe  better :  if  you  can  get  their 

COQWUt — 

Par.  Whose  consent  ? 
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Bot.  Hobbinoll,  Crab,  Toad-stool— Illo  ho,  boys! 
— some  frieads  of  yours,  that  sent  me  to  hunt  out 

J^our  highness,  your  humble  subjects  and  play-fei- 
ows,  that  have  a  mind  to  be  merry.  To  tell  you 
true^  we  have  taken  notice  of  your  sullen  disposi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  half  a  dozen  have  penned  a 
dance  to  revile  your  spirits  :  simple  as  I  appear,  my 
head  had  a  hand  in  it.  If  you  do  hear  an  oration 
over  and  above^  by  way  of  a  preparative  to  the 
physick  we  intend,  so.  I  name  nobody :  all  the 
shepherds*  wit  is  not  a  wool-gathering.  Therefore 
stir  not,  mv  dear  prince,  as  you  will  answer  the 
contempt  of  our  authority  at  your  peril.  lExit. 
Par.  What  a  strange  rudeness  am  I  forc'd 
to  obey ! 
Unhappy  Paris  I  thy  ungentle  stars 
Not  only  have  decreed  thy  cruel  exile 
From  those  delights  thy  blood  and  birth  should 

challenge. 
But  by  their  fatal  doom  vouchsafe  thee  not 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  misery. 

Bagpipes  are  Iieard. 

Re-enter  Bottle. 

Bot.  Hold  thou  unlearned  bagpipe ;  for  now  I  am 
To  act  a  speech  unto  the  son  of  rriam.  Hum,  hum. 
Most  noble  prince ! — ^you  must  not  lie  down  yet,-— 
Most  noble  prince^  behold  thy  Bottle  here ; 
Thy  well  beloved  Bottle  does  appear, 
With  many  more  that  shall  be  seen  hereafter. 
To  tickle  thy  kind  spleen  into  a  laughter. 
With  fear  and  wit,  or  without  fear  and  wit, 
We  come^  as  it  becomes,  to  frisk  a  bit, 
In  a  ridiculous  round  ;  and  therefore  lie 
Thee  down  and  laugh,— »now  you  may  lie  down, 
so, — 
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Thee  down  and  laugh,  for  we  do  mean  whereby 
It  may  be  said  in  a  well  written  dance 
To  shew  thee  sport,  oar  heels  for  to  advancef 
Which  is  an  excellent  thing.    Banish  thy  fears. 
Oh  lovely  prince,  bred  up  amongst  the  bears, 
And  bear  with  us. 

TTie  Shepherds  enter  and  dance.  On  the  eudden, 
other  music  is  heard;  and^  Mbrcury  descending j 
Bottle  and  the  Shepherds  run  in. 

Par.  What  mist  doth  dwell  about  my  eyes?  I 
feel 
Their  heavy  curtains  fall.     Welcome,  soft  sleep^ 
The  cure  of  all  unrest ;  help  to  repair 
The  broken  silence  of  my  brain,  distil 
Thy  balm  into  my  wounded  thoughts:  oh  see, 
I  do  obey,  and  throw  my  cares  on  thee  !     [Sleeps, 

A  Song. 

Cease  warring  thoughts^  and  let  his  brain 

No  mare  discord  entertain. 

But  be  smooth  and  calm  again. 

Ye  crystal  rivers  that  are  nigh^ 

As  your  streams  are  passing  by, 

Teach  your  murmurs  harmony. 

Ye  winds  that  wait  upon  the  spring. 

And  perfumes  to  flowers  do  4mng, 

Let  your  amorous  whispers  here 

Breatfie  soft  mwdc  to  his  ear. 

Ye  warbling  nightingales  repair 

Prom  every  wood,  to  charm  this  air, 

And  with  the  wonders  of  your  breast, 

Each  striving  to  excel  the  rest. 

When  it  is  time  to  wake  him,  close  your  parts. 

And  drop  down  from  the  trees  with  broken  hearts. 

Mer.  Young  Priam's  son,  and  darling  of  the  gods. 
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I,  Mereuty,  mftg'd  mMfienger  of  Jote, 
By  bis  commaivd  have  left  hi9  i^dglid  omiH, 
And  thtM^h  the  sttter  orbi»  deseend  to  teU  tfa^y 
That  be  bath  ehoseti  thee  M  be  the  judge 
Betweefi  three  deities,  which  shall  best  deserve 
This  golden  ball ;  Juno,  his  queens  of  keatea, 
Pallas,  the  goddess  of  fair  arts  and  arms, 
And  Cjrtherea^  qaees  of  love  and  beiid^y. 
Sbttke  off  thy  clouds  of  sleep,  and  (Veed  from  all 
Distractions,  prepare  to  hear  them  plead 
Their  glories  here.    Imperial  Juno,  drawn 
l^y  her  proud  birds,  is  stooping  from  her  coach  ; 
The  Jove-bom  maid  already  hath  dismounted ; 
The  Paphitfn  queen,  with  her  young  archer,  drawn 
By  swans  more  white  than  Rhoddpeittn  snow, 
Is  now  descending  from  her  chariM ; 
And  oti  the  green  plush  of  Uiis  Ida  hill 
They  all  move  to  thee  with  celestial  paCe^ 
Parisi  awake  ;  Jove  doth  his  herald  call ; 
To  the  most  worthy  give  this  golden  ball.. 

[Ascends^ 
Par.  What  have  I  seen  1 
What  strange  but  heavenly  dream  hath  Paris  hadf 

{He  ^pies  the  balL 
Yet  this  presents  more  than  an  empty  shadow : 
I'm  sure  it  grew  not  here ;  there  are  no  trees 
That  bear  such  fruit  in  Ida ;  such  as  these 
Grew  in  the  orchard  of  Hesperides, 
And  ever  guarded  by  a  watchful  dragon  : 
Then  Jove  hath  gathered  it,  and  sent  it  me. 
What's  here  inscrib'd  ?  Tits  to  the  best  deeerver  I 
1  am  not  then  deluded  ;  it  is  £t 
I  should  observe  with  ail  obedience 
Great  Jove's  command. 

Soft  musie^ 
What  sacred  change  is  this  ? 
Such  harmony  must  needs  speak  the  approach 
Of  the  celestial  powers. 
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SonffofJuno^  mthin, 

Jove  sent  thee,  PAris,  what  is  mine ; 

Be  sctfely  bold  ; 
And  for  that  trifle  t  resign 

A  wreath  of  gold. 
Obey  then  and  command:  thou  cdnsft  not  be 
Just  to  thyself,  if  not  to  me.  , 

Song  of  PaltaSy  within. 

Twice  happy  if^  thy  choice,  be  wise  ; 

Ere  ^^u  dispettse 
This  treasure,  give  thy  reason  eyes^ 

And  blind  thy  sense. 
7%M  arms  and  arts  thy  humble  natne  shall  raise^ 
AUke  to  wreaths  of  oaks  and  bays. 

Amg  of  Venus,  within. 

I^e,  whom  all  suppliants  else  implore^ 

Is  here  made  thine, 
And  wiUfer  this  a  ^ftrestare, 

No  l^fs  dsvwe.  \ 

The  best  of  pleasures  thus  enjoy  ^  as^  try :  \ 

Where  Beauty  courts,  wh^  can  deny  9 

Chorus  mthin. 

Examiffe^  princely  shephetd,  hetS 

The  offerings  which  we  iend  Aeif, 
How  for  that  narrow  golden  sphere, 

WeaWi,  fame,  and  love  attend  thee  ; 
And  judge  by  this,  Koiso  large  these  honmtrs  be, 
None  to  eacho^ker  yield,  yet  aU  to  thee. 

Jtm,  Pallas,  and  YtHys,  at  e^Mtal  plac€9ap^ 
pear:  Juno  attended  by  a  king  and  a  senator; 
Fallas  by  a  soldier  dnda  philosepher;  Ytserm  6y 
Htm BN  and  CtiPiD.  They  aance :  at  Uie  close,  theit 
attendants  remove.    Paris  kneM. 
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Juno.  Put  off  thy  wonder,  Paris>  and  collect 
Thy  scattered  senses :  in  our  temples  we 
Expect  those  humble  adorations 
And  sacrifice  from  mortals,  that  do  bring 
Petitions  to  our  altars.    We  are  come, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  sea-born  queen, 
From  our  bright  palaces,  to  sue  to  thee ; 
Thin^  it  no  stain  to  our  celestial  nature. 
That  golden  ball,  sent  thee  by  Jove,  to  be 
Her  prize,  whose  merits  can  obtain  it  from 
Thy  equal  sentence  of  us  three^  hath  brought 
Our  competition  hither :  be  just,  Paris^ 
And  live  for  ever  happv. 
Par.  How  shall  Pans, 
Whose  years  are  green,  and  too  unripe  for  judg- 
ment, 
Decide  the  worth  of  three  such  deities. 
Which  not  a  council  of  the  gods  themselves 
Hath  wisdom  to  determine  ? 

Juno.  We  will  plead 
Our  own  deserts  before  thee,  to  which  give 
Thy  fixt  attention  ;  and  hear  Juno  first 
Court  thy  election. 

Par.  Humbly  I  attend. 
Juno.  V\\  not  insist,  that  I  am  with  the  vote 
Of  all  the  gods  first  both  in  place  and  title^ 
Th'Olympian  empress,  Joves  wife  and  sister; 
These  are  but  names  and  shadows  of  my  great- 
ness. 
And  which  do  rather  fright,  than  win  from  mortals. 
Whose  sense  must  let  in  objects  to  the  soul. 
Know,  Paris,  with  that  sceptre  I  controul. 
Not  skies  alone,  but  all  this  under  world : 
Kingdoms  and  crowns  are  mine ;  all  wealth  con* 

tain'd 
In  Neptune's  watery  circle,  or  the  veins 
Of  earth,  as  subject  to  my  gift  and  largess. 
9hn.  With  favour  of  great  Jono's  empire. 
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She  that  disposetb  golden  mines  %t  pleasure, 
'Tis  strange  should  hold  contention  for  a  hail. 

Juno.  I  do,  and  will  reward  it  with  more  treasure 
Than  his  ambition  knows  how  to  ask ; 
Not  that  I  prize  that  poor  and  narrow  globe^ 
But  that  I  hate,  Pallas  should  be  CQmpetitor^ 
Or  any  With  Saturnia.    Give  ijt  me^ 
And  1  will  furnish  thee  with  the  same  meti^l^ 
To  build  thyself  a  palace,  about  whiob, 
The  yellow  Tagus,  and  Iberus'  streams, 
Asian  Pactolus,  and  the  Indian  Ganges^ 
Shall  flow  with  golden  sands.  Let  t£y  birth^  Paris^ 
Put  thee  in  mind  what  'tis  to  be  a  monarch. 
I  will  adorn  thy  temples  with  a  wreath, 
Whose  flame  shall  dim  bright  Ariadne's  crown, 
Embellish'd  with  the  glorious  lamps  of  heaven. 
Name  but  the  bounds  and  limits  or  thy  empire: 
Asia  shall  bow,  and  all  her  stubborn  princes. 
Like  petty  homagers  shall  kneel  before  thee^ 
And  lay  their  shining  sceptres  at  thy  feet ; 
Europe  shall  prostrate  all  her  provinces, 
And  glory  in  her  servitude.     Incline 
To  me,  and  India  shall  send  thee  pearls, 
As  tribute  to  bestow  upon  thy  queens. 
The  precious  ermine^  shall  without  pursuit 
Present  thee  with  her  skins ;  and  the  cold  climes 
Bring  home  rich  furs  and  sables  to  adorn  thee. 
The  servile  rooms  within  thy  palace,  shall 
Have  Babylonian  h^nsAngB,  and  rich  shapes. 
Wrought  by  the  needle  of  Semiramis. 
The  fish  shall  bring  thee  purple  to  the  shore ; 
Panchaia  send  thee  spice  and  wealthy  gums. 
Such  as  the  Arabian^  bird  doth  fill  her  qest  with^ 

«  ermine]  The  old  copy  •*  Ermynos/' — a  form  ^f  the  wdrd, 
which,  I  belieye,  occurs  Bometimes  in  our  yearly  writers.    .D. 

>  Jrabutn]  1  havis  substituted  this  word  for  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy  ''Assyrian/'  following  the  example  of  ^(r.  Gifford 
in  vol.  11.248.     D. 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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When  she  prepares  for  sacrifice  ;'  the  spoils 

Of  silk-«r6rnis  shall  make  proad  thy  meanest 

'CTboms. 
What  shall  I  say  1  present  that  ball  to  me, 
And  in  exchange  I'll  give  the  Vorld  to  thee. 

RiL  Juno  hath  said,  and  were  not  Pallas  here. 
Might  tempt  thee,  Paris,  to  forget  thyself: 
Her  promises  are  vast^  and  fuU  of  state, 
But  weigh'd  with  what  Minerva  can  bestow, 
They  shrink  to  air,  and  thou,  Ixion^like, 
Embracing  Jnno  dost  but  grasp  a  ck>ud. 
Nay,  if  thou  dost  exafnine  well  her  gifts, 
Howe'er  their  flattidring  sbund  a£fect  thy  ear. 
Or  their  ^session  cdiirt  thy  eve  with  shew 
And  specious  gl6ries,  th(m  shaft  find  within 
They  nave  disgnis'd  a  poison,  that  doth  lurk 
To  infect  thy  mind,  and  kill  with  their  comiptkm 
Thy  intellectual  beauties,  by  s6ft  ease, 
A  sordid  avarice,  coward  thoughts,  and  all 
The  train  of  luM[s]  and  lethargies  that  hang 
Upon  a  masculine  soul ;  whtfre*  thy  acoeptanee 
Of  what  is  in  my  power,  shall  make  thee  adorn 
These  things  of  care  and  golden  slavery, 
That  fool  and  flinty  cdnsciences  adore. 
And  grasp'd,  like  thieving  sands  steal  through  our 

fingers. 
rU  give  thee  wisdom,  Paris,  in  which  name 
I  comprehend  all  harmony  of  earlk 
And  heaven,  and  make  thee  kinsman  to  the  gods. 
Nature  shall  open  her  dark  bosom  io  thee^ 
And  give  thee  leave  to  rifle  all  her  wonders ; 
The  virgin  arts  shall  court  thee  to  be  call'd 
Their  oracle ;  and  whatsoe'er  the  extent 
Of  that  wide  orb  contains,  whose  bounds  shut  up 
The  universal  creature,  shall  unveil 
Their  beauties,  and  be  ftroud  to  enrich  thy  know- 
ledge. •         — 

^  u)here]  i.  e.  whereas.    D. 
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Ven.  Juno  and  Pallas  promiae  gallaiiily. 

Pal.  Yet  this  concludes  not,  what  Minerva  can 
Bestow  upon  her  Paris.    If  the  arts 
Inflame  thee  not,  or  do  appear  less  active. 
And  glorious  to  meet  thy  fierce  ambitibn, 
Fame  shall  want  breath  to  tell  the  world  what 

triumphs 
Shall  crown  thy  name  in;  war,  if  Pdlas  arm 
Thy  breast  with  couraffe,  which  myi  bounty  throws 
To  thy  acceptance.     If  that  ball  be.  mine, 
rU  ffive  thee  a  spirit,  Trojan,  and  such  conqaests 
By  uiy  own  valour,  as  at  once  shall  firiffht, 
And  please  the  hearer's  £uth.  Nations  shall  tremble 
To  mention  thy  great  acts,.wlioise  memory 
Shall  ont-liw  all  Egyptian  pyramids, 
And  bloom  whenivnnters  have  defac'd  the  world, 
And  feeble  time^shall  droop  and  halt  with  age. 
Trophies  shall  fall  in  duty  to  thy  sword, 
Ana  captive  princes  wait  upon  thy  chariot ; 
Some  snail  faoild  statues,  others  invent  games, 
Some  temples  to  thy  name ;  while  holy  priests, 
And  virpn  quires  shall  make  it  their  religion. 
To  pay  uiee  songs,  and  crown  ,thy  images 
Wiui  ever^springing  garlands,    fie  wise,  Paris ; 
Resolve  to  make  that  golden  circle  mine, 
Both  arts  and  arms  shall  make  their  glories  thine. 

Vm.  What  words,  what  argument  to  move  thee, 
Paris, 
Is  left  finr  Cytherea  ¥    Mighty  Juno 
Woos  thy  ambition  with  state  and  kinffdomit. 
Courting  thy  genius  in  a  shower  of  gold: 
Pallas  not  only  will  inspire  thy  soul. 
With  valour,  on  whiok  vicfa>ry:shall  wait. 
And  crown  thy  head  with  her  immortal  laurels. 
But  make  thee  rich  in  science,  and  undoud 
The  sacred  beauties  of  all  art  and  nature. 
These  bounties  seem  to  have  left  Venus  nothing ; 
But  when  my  power  and  gifts  come  to  the  balance, 

Z2 
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Paris  shall  see  their  glories,  thin  and  light, 

Fly  into  air.     1  am  the  queen  of  love : 

Think  but  how  poor  are  Pallas'  victories, 

When  I  have  made  her  greatest  soldiers  tame« 

Forc'd'em  look  pale,  and  tremble,  sigh  and  weep. 

Ready  to  give  their  ghost  up  at  a  frown, 

And  think  my  smile  or  kiss  their  only  heaven . 

Her  oracles  of  wisdom  and  philosophy 

Have  been  my  fools,  and  all  their  strength   of 

learning, 
But  able  to  express  great  Love's  supremacy. 
And  my  dominions  ix^undless.     What  do  I 
^Boast  the  extent  of  my  command  on  earth. 
When  under  my  diviner  ensigns  march 
Etherial  troops,  my  power  confess*d  by  Jove 
To  swav  in  heaven  ?  and  what  are  all  the  treasures 
And  gim  of  Juno,  kingdoms  pil'd  on  kingdoms. 
Which  at  the  best  but  multiply  thy  cares 
To  keep,  if  Love  be  not  propitious  to  thee? 
Who  can  discharge  a  thousand  stings  upon 
Thy  heart,  and  make  it  prisoner  when  I  please. 
Juno.  The  goddess  of  vexation  we  allow  thee. 
Ven.  But  these  are  not  the  motives  to  incline 
Thy  thoughts,  young  prince,  to  me ;  thus  fear,  not 

love 
Should  plead  for  me  ;  although  the  torments  are 
High  and  consuming,  where  I  fix  displeasure. 
The  ioys  I  pour  upon  my  favourites 
Shall  be  my  orators,  whose  endless  charms 
Are  above  counter-magic,  and  shall  tie 
Thy  soul  in  everlasting  chains  of  love. 
Poets  have  feign'd  Elysium  after  death. 
Which  thou  smM  here  possess ;  and  all  the  pleasure 
Of  those  blest  shades,  they  talk  of  in  their  songs, 
Shall  spread  themselves  before  thee,  which  thou 

shalt 
Possess  as  lord,  not  tenant  to  the  groves. 
It  shall  be  ever  spring,  and  ever  summer. 
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Where  Paries  shall  inhabit ;  all  riide  airs,* 

The  killing  dewir,  tempest,  and  lifrhtning,  shall 

Be  strangers  to  thy  walks,  which  the  west  wind[;s]. 

Shall  with  their  soft  and*  gentle  gales  perfutiie. 

The  lanrel  and^  the  myrtle  shall  compose 

Thy  arbours,  interwoven-  with  the  rose. 

And  honey- dropping  woodbine ;  on  the  ground 

The  flowers  ambitiously  shall  crowd  themselves 

Into  love-knots  and  coronets,  to  entangle 

Thy  feet,  that  they  may  kiss  them^  as  they  tread, 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  their  amourous  stalks. 

The  violet'  shall  weep  when  thou  reniov'st> 

And  the  pale  lilly  deck  her  innocent  cheek 

With  pearls  to  court  thy  stay ;  the  hyacinth^ 

When  thou  art  passing  by  her,  shall  disclose 

Her  purple  bosom*  to  thee,  proud  to  be 

Saluted  by  thy  eye^  and  being  left, 

Blush,  droop,  and  wither,  like  a  love*sick  virgin. 

Doth  Paris  thirst?  rivers  of  nectar  flow 

In  every  chrystal  channel :  wouldsf  thou  feed? 

The  trees  shall  bow  under  their  heavenly  fruit. 

And  ofler  their  ambrosia  to  thy  gathering. 

Nor  shall  thou  be  alone ;  a  thousand  nyknphs, 

Fairer  than  ever  thy  eyes  gaz'd  upon, 

Shall  wait  upon  my  darling,  and  with  sport  ^ 

Make  thy  delight  immortal.    These  at  last, 

To  crown  thy  joys,  shall  lead  thee  to  a  mistress, 

Compared  to  whom,  their  beailities  have  no  name ; 

In  whose  least  part  more  wonders  shall  invite 

Thy  amaz'd  eye,  than  all  the  queens  of  earth 

Can  boast  together ;  and  this  beauty's  heaven 

Will  I  bestow  on  Paris,«in  whose  love 

He  shall  possess  more  raptures,  than  are  sands 

In  all  the  glass  of  time. 

^inoi  ^ne  airy  blessings  1 
A  small  art  will  distinguish  'twixt  us  three, 
Who  can  deserve  thee  best. 

Par.  I  am  transported ; 
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And  first  my  humble  gratitade  preiented* 

For  this,  an  honour  aUive  all,  thett  has 

A  name  in  story^  lent  to  grace  a  mortal ; 

And  give  me  patience,  you  diviner  nattores, 

If  it  oistract,  and  fright  my  weaker  oouniela. 

It  is  not  safe  to  think ;  what  language  tiben 

Shall  have  the  confidence  to  express  those  tliongfati 

That  merit  to  be  stifled?    I  must  tremble 

To  be  myself,  and  speak.    Yet,  if  I  dream  mA, 

I  am  commanded  to  resign  this  bali^ 

Not  mine^  but  hers,  of  you  three  best  deterving : 

Is't  not  a  sin  to  name  one  best?  oh  pardon ! 

That  I  had  leave  to  whisper  in  the  ear 

Of  Jove  two  minutes  1 

Pid,  It  was  meant  by  him, 
You  should  declare  yourself  tons. 

Ven.  Be  confident, 
And  wisdom  guide  the  sentence. 

Juno.  Tis  expected. 
Be  therefore  bold  and  wise. 

Par.  I  feel  new  courage 
Infus'd  ;  there's  something  spreads  through  every 

part, 
And  chides  my  timorous  youth  into  resolve 
Of  something  that  must  be. 

Omties.  It  must  be  welcome: 
We  are  prepared. 

Par.  Great  Juno^  I  not  dare 
To  questk)n  your  vast  power;  the  werld  and  you 
Shut  all  up  with  one  circle;    Wraith  and  ktagdoaii 
Are  able  to  strike  blind  wHh  theiv  temptatioii 
The  eyes  of  young  ambition,  and  my  birth 
Had  stare  those  seeds  of  ghiry ,  but  my  fiile 
Has  stifled'em,  and  made  them  so  familiar 
With  shades  and  humble  thoughts,  I  c«mot  find 
My  soul  now  fit  for  those  desires. 

Juno.  Despise 
My  gifts !  perish  in  wants  unpitied* 
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PaL  Nay»  stay,,  and  hear  one  more  concluded^ 
Juno:^      .     . 
The  ball  10  not  bestow'd. 

Par.  Tig  acfme  unfaappiness, 
I  look  not  wiUi  thai  admimtion 
Upon  Minerva's  gifts.    Piulosopfay, 
Tnat  teacheth  to  contemplate  neaven  and  nature. 
Carries  some  trouble  witn  it ;  and  for  arms^ 
There  are  enow  will  bleed  to  be  triumphant ; 
A  limb  to  me  is  better  than  a  laurel 
Purchased  with  wounds.    Your  pardon,  if  I  think 
The  queen  of  love  to  be  preferred.    Accept 
The  ball,  bright  Cytherea,  mid  with  it 
The  humble  heart  of  Paris.  ^ 

Juno.  Am  I  thus 
Neglected  by  a  bov?  how  I  despise  him ! 

Pal.  I  pity  the  fond  youth. 

^     [ExeufU  Juno  and  PaOoi. 

Par.  They  are  both  gone. 

Ven.  Displeased. 

Par.  Their  anser  frights  not  me, 
So  I  be  welcome  here. 

Ven.  Be  confident, 

Enter  Cvpio. 

Love  shall  confirm  it :  see,  my  son  appears. 
Cupid,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  lost. 

Vup.*  Though  blind, 
I  never  lose  my  way  to  beauty :  mother, 
I  all  this  while  but  hover'd  in  the  air. 
To  hear  how  Paris  would  determine^  and 
Rejoice  in  beauty's  triumphi  and  thy  justice. 

Par.  Let  Juno  fret,  and  Pallas  frown ; 
Nature  to  all  succeeding  times  shall  prove. 
Wealth,  arts,  and  arms  must  yield  to  conquering 
love. 

'  Naif,  itay,  ^c]    A  friend  proposes  to  read : 
'*  Nay>  stay,  and  hear  once  more  :  concluded,  Juno  ! "    D. 
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Cup.  That  name  belongs  to  me. 

Par.  Venus  and  Cupid  will  no  doubt  agree : 
Love  dwells  with  beauty,  tbey  together  more ; 
There  is  no  beauty  where  there  is  not  love. 

Cup.  For  this  choice,  young  Paiiis>  kndw, 
While  powerful  Cupid  Imth  a  bow, 
A  golden  shafty  or  skilful  hand, 
All  shall  move  at  thy  command. 

Par.  Yott  both  make  Paris  happy. 

Van.  But  where  are 
Out  train  of  Graces,  and  the  pleasant  Hours, 
To  entertain  our  darling?     Where  is  Hymen ?^ 
Where  is  Delight? 

Cup.  Mother,  they  both  appear. 

Enter  Hymen  and  Delight. 

Song. 

Hym.  Comcy  ye  Cfraces,  come  away. 

Del.  Ye  pleasant  Hours y  why  do  you  stayf 

Both.  Upon  your  mistress  wait 

Hym.  SeCy  where  in  state ^ 
The  queen  of  love  and  beauty  is. 

Del.  On  such  a  solemn  night  as  this^ 
Sacred  to  kissing. 
What  bold  nymph  dare  be  missing  f 

Hym.   They  come^  they  come^  behold 
The  modest  Uraces. 

Enter  the  Graces. 

Del.  For  love's  sake  mend  ^our  paces. 
And  blush  not  to  be  bold. 
Hym.  THe  Hours  have  lost  their  wings,  T/ear. 

Enter  the  Hours. 
Del.  No,  they  appear  ; 
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Chorus. 
And  Ida  green 

Is  now  the  court  ofPaphos^  queen. 
Where  every  one  doth  welcome  sing 
To  VenuSy  and  their  new  made  king. 

They  all  bow  to  Venus. 

Ven.  All  the.se  tvait 
On  me,  and  I  command  them  to  attend 
On  lovely  Paris. 

Par.  Let  me  dwell  ever 
With  Cytherea ;  Ida  is  turn'd  heaven. 

Ven.  Now  let  us  dance ;  these  pleasures  are  not 
active. 

They  dance ;  after  which  a  Song,  and  the 
Hours  steal  off. 

How  dully  all  yfjurjoys  do  move  f 

Delight  is  crippled  here  ; 
Your  motion  should  he  like  to  that  above  ; 

This  is  too  thick  a  sphere. 
The  feather-footed  Hours  are  fled  away. 

Ashamed  to  stay: 
Then  follow,  fly  y  oh  come. 

You  must  make  haste. 
If  you  wiU  taste 
Lovers  new  elysium. 

Ven.  We  want  some  of  our  nymphs,  Eunomia, 
Fair  Diche,  and  Irene ;  are  they  gone? 

1  Orace.  Although  we  did  entreat  them  stay, 
The  pleasant  Hours  are  stol'n  away. 

Ven.  Which  way  ? 

[2]  Orace.  That  way,^ 
To  the  Elysian  bowers. 

Par.  \Ve11  fly,  and  overtake  the  happy  Hours. 

[Exeunt. 
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(h^  and  Death)  The  fiction  of  Cupid  and  Death  ex- 
changing weiq;K>n9,  Ja  found  in  various  writertj,  and  was 
probably^  as  the  late;  Mr.  fioswell  observes,  of  Italian  origin : 
see  his  note  on  taenia  and  Adorns, — Shakspeare,  vol.  xx«  p  €7» 
The  title  of  the  old  copy  is  Copid  and  Death.  A  Masque.  As 
it  was  Presented  before  his  Excellencie,  the  Embassadour  of  For- 
tugal.  Upon  the  86  of  March,  1653.  Written  by  J.  S.  4to. 
1653 :    it  was  again  printed  in  4to.  in  1659.  D. 
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THE  PRiNXEB  TO  THE  READER. 

This  Masque  was  bom  without  ambition  of  more  than  to 
make  good  a  private  entertaimnentj  though  it  founds  with- 
out any  address  or  design  of  the  author,  an  honourable 
acceptation  from  his  Excellency^  the  ambassador  of  Por- 
tugal, to  whom  it  was  presented  bv  Mr.  Luke  Channen,  ^c. 

It  had  not  so  soon  been  published^  for  the  author  meant 
all  civilities  to  all  persons,  but  that  he  heard  an  imperfect 
copy  was  put  to  the  press,  with  an  adcUtion  before  it,  of 
some  things,  that  should  be  obtruded  by  another  hand,, 
which  the  author^ s  judgment  could  not  consent  to. 

The  scenes  wanted  no  elegance,  or  curiosity  for  the  de- 

rof  the  spectator.  The  musictd  compositions  had  in 
a  great  soul  of  harmony.  For  the  gentlemen  that 
performed  the  dances,  thus  much  the  author  did  affirm 
upon  sight  of  their  practice,  that  they  showed  themselves 
masters  qf  their  quaUty. 
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Cupid. 

fbUy. 

Madness. 

Death. 

Despair. 

Mercury. 

Nature. 

Htmt. 

Chamberlain. 

Lovers. 

Ladies. 

Old  men  and  women. 

Gentlemen. 

Satyr. 
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E^aa±! 


THE  SCENE. 

A  Foreit ;  on  iheside^a  kitty  a  fair  House,  repre^ 
serOing  an  Inn  or  Tavern;  out  of  whidh  cometk 
an  Host,  being  a  jolly j  epridhtly  old  num,  hie 
cap  turned  up  with  crimson,  his  dotMet  Justian, 
wtih  jerkin  and  hanaing  sleeves,  trunk^hose  of 
russet,  stockings  yeuow,  cross^gartered ;  q/ier 
him,  a  Chambbrlain. 

Host.  Are  nU  things  in  their  prepar&tfon 
For  my  immortal  guests  ? 

Chamb.  Nothing  is  wanting 
That  doth  concern  my  province,  sir ;  I  am 
Your  officer  above  stairs.    The  great  chamber, 
With  the  two  wooden  monuments  to  sleep  in, 
(That  weigh  six  load  6f  timber,  sir,)  are  ready. 
That  for  the  prince  d' Amour,  whom  we  call  Oapid, 
I  }i&v6  trimm'd  artificially  with  roses, 
And  his  own  mother^s  myrtle :  but  I  have 
Committed  sacrilege  to  please  the  other ; 
Death  does  deliffht  in  yew^  and  I  have  robb'd 
A  church-yard  for  him.  Are  you  sure  theVH  come 
To  night?  I  would  &in  see  this  dwarf  call'd  Cupid ; 
For  t  other,  I  look  on  him  io  ay.fanoy 
Like  a  starv'd  goblin. 

Host.  Death,  I  must  confess, 
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Cuts  not  so  many  inches  in  the  say^ 

As  our  last  veaison  ;  'tis  a  thin*chapp'd  bound, 

And  yet  the  cormorant  is  ever  feeding. 

C/iam.  He  is  kin^  to  the  devouring  gentleman 
Of  the  lone  robe^— 

Host.  *That  has  bespoke  a  chamber 
r  tb'  college  among  the  bears,  and  means  to  be 
in  tM>mmons  with  tnem. 

Cham.  But,  good  sir,  resolve  me. 
Are  they  good  spirited  guests?  will  they  tipple 
To  elevation  ?  do  they  scatter  mejtal 
Upon  the  waiters  ?   will  they  roar,  and  fancy 
The  drawers,  and  the  fiddles,  till  their  pockets 
Are  empty  as  our  neighbour's  drone?  and  ailer 
Drop  by  degrees  their  wardrobe,  and  in  the  morning 
When  they  have  day-light  to  behold  their  naked- 
ness. 
Will  they  with  confidence  amaze  the  streets. 
And  in  their  shirts,  to  save  their  pickled  credits, 
Pretend  a  race,  and  trip  it' like  fell  footmen  ? 
These  raotings  were  the  badges  of  our  gentry. 
But  all  their  dancing  days  are  done,  I  fear. 

Host  These  were  the  garbs  and  motions,  late 
in  fashion 
With  humorous  mortals ;  but  these  guests  are  of 
No  hiiman  race. 
.  Cham.  Pray,  what  attendance  have  they  ? 

Host.  Love  has  two 
Gentlemen,  that  wait  on  him  in  his  chamber, 
Of  special  trust ;  he  cannot  act  without  them. 

Cham.  Their  names,  sir,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Host.  Folly,  and  Madness. 

Cham.  A  pair  of  precious  instruments,^  and  fit 
Tp  be  o'  th*  privy  council. 

^  Cuts  not  so  many  inches  tit  the  say]  See  note  voL  i,  p.  9313.  V^ 
*  He  is  kin  ,, ..  commons  with  them"]    Not  Ui  th^  4to.  ot 
1659.  D. 
'  and/U come  to]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1659.  D. 
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HmL  We  may  see 
What  most  of  our  nobility  are  come  to, 

Cham.  Sure  they  are  well  desceDded,  air. 

Hast.  The  fool^ 
Coald  ride  a  hundred  mile  in  his  own  pedigree, 
And  give  as  many  coats — 

C/mfhi.  Fools'  coats ;  there  are 
Enough  to  wear  them. 

Host  As  he  had  acres  in  eleven  fat  lordships. 
And  play*d  at  duck  and  drake  with  gold,  like 
pebbles. 

Cham.  Was  this  man  born  a  fool  ? 

Host.  Noy  but  his  keeping 
Company  with  philosophers  undid  him, 
Who  found  him  out  a  mistress  they  call'd  Fame, 
And  made  him  spend  half  his  estate  in  libraries. 
Which  he  bestow'd  on  colleges^  took  the  toy 
Of  building  quadrangles,  kept  open  house, 
And  fell  at  last  most  desperately  in  love 
With  a  poor  dairy»maid,  for  which  he  was  begg*d— 

Cham.  AfooH^ 

Host  And  leads  the  van  in  Cupid's  regiment 

Cham.  What  was  the  mad-mai^  sir? 

Host  A  thin^  was  born  to  a  very  fair  per  anntfiii, 
And  spent  it  all  in  looking-glasses. 

Cham.  How? 
That's  a  project  I  ne'er  heard  on :  looking-glasses ! 
How  many  did  he  break,  sir,  in  a  day? 

Host.  They  broke  him  rather,  in  the  right  under- 
standing; 
For  nature  having  ffiven  him  a  good  face, 
The  man  grew  wild  with  his  own  admirations. 
And  spent  his  full  means  upon  flatterers, 
That  represented  him  next  to  an  angel. 
Thus  blown  up,  he  took  confidence  to  court 

^  hs  wa$  b^g*d—^fioI]  An  alluBion  to  the  costom  of  beg^ 
ging  from  the  crown  the  ciutodj  of  the  peraon,  and  the  profits 
of  the  estate,  of  a  man,  who  was  purut  idiota.    D. 

VOL.  ▼!•  A  a 
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A  lady  of  noble  blood,  and  swelling  fortnne ; 
Within  three  days  fell  sick  of  the  small  pox, 
And  on  the  fourth  run  mad,  with  the  conceit 
His  face,  when  he  recover*d,  would  be  like 
A  country  cake,  from  which  some  children  had 
New  pick'd  the  plums. 

Cham.  A  brace  of  pretty  beagles. 

Hast  They  are  here. 

Chani.  I  see  not  Death. 

Ho$t  He*s  the  last  thing  we  look  for. 

Enter  Cupid,  Folly,  and  Madness  ;  the  Hoar 
joins  with  them  in  a  dance. 

Song. 

Though  little  be  the  god  of  love y 

Yet  his  arrows  mighty  are^ 

jind  his  victories  above 

fVhat  the  valiant  reach  by  war : 

Nor  are  his  limits  with  the  sky ; 

O'er  the  milky  way  heHlfly^ 

And  sometimes  wound  a  deity. 

Apollo  once  the  Python  slew, 

But  a  keener  arrotojlew 

From  Daphnes  eycj  and  made  a  wound. 

For  which  the  god  no  balsam  found. 

One  smile  of  Venus  too  did  more 

On  Mars,  than  armies  could  before : 

Jfa  warm  fit  thus  full  him  down^ 

How  will  she  ague-^hake  him  with  a  frown! 

Thus  Love  can  fiery  spirits  tame^ 

And,  when  he  please,  cold  rocks  inflame. 

[Exeunt  Cupid,  FoUy^  Madness^  Host^  and 

Chamberlain. 

Enter  Death  ;  he  danceth  the  second  entry;  after 
whichj  he  speaks. 

Death.  Holla!  within! 
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Re-enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. — Hah !  . 
Quarter,  oh  quarter !  I  am  a  U'iend,  uvr, 
A  moveable  belonging  to  this  tenement, 
Where  you  are  expected.     Cupid  is  come  already, 
And  supp'd,  and  almost  drunk:  we  ha[ve]  reserved, 
Accordmg  to  order,  for  your  palate,  sir, 
The  cockatrice's  eggs,  the  cold  toad* pie. 
Ten  dozen  of  spiders,  and  the  adders' tongues 
Your  servant  Famine^  sir,  bespoke. 

Death,  Live,  live.  [Exit. 

Cham.  1  thank  you,  sir.  A  curse  upon  his  phys« 
nomy ! 
How  was  I  surprised !  'twas  high  time  to  comfort  me; 
I  felt  my  life  was  melting  downward. 

Within.  Death,  oh.  Death! 

Cham.  Whos  that?     I  do  not  like  the  voice. 
What  art? 

Enter  Despair,  with  a  halter. 

De$.  A  miserable  thing. 

Cham.  Ay,  so  thou  seem'st: 
Hast  not  a  name? 

Des.  My  name,  sir,  is  Despair. 

Cham.  Despair  I  my  time's  not  come  yet ;  what 
have  1 
To  do  with  thee?  what  com'st  thou  hither  for? 

Des.  To  find  out  Death ;  life  is  a  burden  to  m6 ; 
I  have  pursued  all  paths  to  find  him  out, 
And  here  I'thYorest  had  a  glimpse  on  him, 
But  could  not  reach  him  with  my  feet  or  Voice : 
I  would  fain  die,  but  Death  flifes  frond  mie,  sir. 

Cham.  I  wonder  you  should  travel  in  the  forest, 
And  among  so  many  trees  find  none  convenient,^ . 
Having  the  tackling  ready  'bout  your  neck  too. 
Some  uprtat  affairs  jkake  up  the  devil's  time^ 

Aa2 
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He  cannot  sure  attend  these  low  employments ; 
He's  busy  'bout  leviathans:  I  know  not ; 
There's  something  in't.     You  have  not  made  your 
will,  sure. 

Des,  Yes,  sir,  I  carry  it  wi'me ;  it  wants  nothing 
But  his  name,  and  my  subscription. 

Cham.  Whose  name  ? 

Des.  His  name,  I  mean  to  make  my  heir. 

Cham.  Who's  that? 

Des.  That  charitable  man, 
Will  bring  Death  to  me ;  there's  a  blank  left  for 

him; 
And  if  you  please  to  do  me,  sir,  the  office, 
Even  you  shall  be  the  man.     I  have  profess'd 
An  usurer  these  fifty  years  and  upwards  ; 
The  widows  and  sad  orphans^  whose  estates 
I  have  devoured,  are  croaking  in  my  conscience. 

Cham.  And  shall  he  be  your  heir^  that  does  this 
feat, 
To  make  you  acquainted  with  this  cannibal 
You  talk  of? 

Des.  Oh,  my  happiness  1 

Cham.  I'll  do  it. 
But  I  believe  you're  sorry  for  your  baseness, 
Your  rapines  and  extortions*— 

Des.  Mistake  not, 
I  am  sorry  for  no  mischief  I  have  done  ; 
That  would   come  near  repentance,  which,  you 

know. 
Cures  all  the  achings  of  the  soul ;  if  I 
Could  but  be  sorry,  Death  were  of  no  use  to  me. 

Cham.  Keep  ye  of  that  mind,  you  say  very  right, 
sir; 
111  try  what  I  can  do 

With  Death,  to  do  your  conscience  a  couftesy ; 
He's  now  within  our  house.  I'll  bring  you  pen 
And  ink,  to  write  my  name  too,  honest  father. 

•  exiortioru\     The  4to.  of  165S  "  extortion."     D. 
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Des.  Thou  art  my  dearest  child ;  take  all  my 
blessings. 

Cham.  Here's  like  to  be  a  fortune !  [Exit. 

Des.  I  want  strength 
To  climb ;  I  see  a  very  pretty  twig  else, 
And  space  for  a  most  comfortable  swing : 
'Tjs  a  hard  case  the  devil  wo'  not  help  \He  elimbt. 
At  a  dead  lift.     {HefalU,']    O  my  sciatica ! 
1  have  broke  my  spectacles,  and  both  my  hips 
Are  out  of  joint.     Help ! 

Re-enter  Chamberlain,  with  a  bottle  qfmne. 

Cham.  Death  will  be  with  you  presently,  the  last 
course 
Is  now  on  the  table :  that  you  may  not  think 
The  time  long,  I  have  brought  you — hah !  rise  up^ 
sir. 

Des.  Alas!  I  have  had  a  fall :  I  was  endeavouring 
To  do  the  meritorious  work,  and  hang 
Myself,  for  Death,  methought,  was  long  a  coming, 
But  my  foot  slipped. 

Cham.  Alas,  what  pity  'twas ! 
If  I  had  thought  your  soul  had  been  in  such 
Haste,  1  would  have  given  you  a  lift  before 
I  went. 

Des.  It  was  my  zeal, 

Cham.  Alas^  it  seem'd  so ! 
You  might  have  took  the  river  with  more  ease ; 
The  stream  would  haveconvey'd  you  down  so  gently. 
You  should  not  feel  which  way  jour  soul  was  going. 
But  against  the  frights  Death  might  bring  with  him, 
I'  have  brought  you  a  bottle  of  wine.  I'll  begin,  sir. 

[Drinks. 

Des.  'Would  it  were  poison  ! 

Cham.  So  would  not  1, 1  thank  yon; 
^Tis  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 

Des.  Wine? 
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Cham.  At  my  charge,-*!  know  yoa  do  not  we 
To  pay  for  nectar, — 1  bestow  it,  sir. 

Des.  That's  kindly  said :  I  care  not  if  I  taste— 

.       -  [Drinks. 

Cham,  rth'mean  time,,  please  you,  111  peruse 
the  will ; 
I  can  put  in  my  own  name,  and  make  it  fit 
For  your  subscription.  What's  here?  hah  I  [^Read$. 
A  thousand  pound  in  jewels,  in  ready  money 
Ten  thousand  more^ — land^^Hahy  preserve  my 

senses ! 
I'll  write  my  name,  and  thank  heaven  afterwards. 
Here,  sir ;  before  you  can  subscribe,  the  gentleman 
Will  come,  and  kill  you  to  your  heart's  content. 

Des.  Hum  ! 
This  foolish  wine  has  warm*d  me :  what  d*ye  call 
The  name  on*t  ? 

Cham.  Sack. 

Des.  Sack !  why,  truly,  son— 

Cham.  Nay, 
Sir,  make  haste,  for  Death  will  be  here  instantly. 

Des.  At  his  own  leisure,  1  would  not  be  trouble* 
some : 
Now  1  do  know  his  lodging,  I  can  come 
Another  time. 

Cham.  But  the  will,  father?  you  may  write  now — 

Des.  Deeds  are  not  vigorous  without  legal  wit« 
nesses ; 
My  scrivener  li%'es  at  the  next  town,  and  I 
Do  find  my  body  in  a  disposition 
To  walk  a  mile  or  two.    Sack,  d'ye  call  il? 
How  strangely  it  does  alter  my  opinion  ! 

Cham.  Why,  have  you  no  mind  to  hang  your- 
self? 

Des.  I  thank  you, 
I  find  no  inclination. 

Cham*  Shall  not  1  be  your  heir  then  ? 

Des.  In  the  humour, 
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And  «pirit,  I  now  feel  in  brain  and  body, 

I  may  live — to  see  you  hang'd.:  I  thank  you  heartily. 

Cham.  But  you  will  have  the  conscience,  I  hope. 
To  pay  me  for  the  wiae  has  wrought  this  miracle. 

Des.  Your  free  gift,  I  remember ;  you  know,  / 
use  not 
To  pay  for  nectar  ^  as  you  call  it.     Yet 
I  am  not  without  purpose  to  be  grateful : 
Some  things  shall  be  corrected  in  my  will ; 
In  the  mean  time,  if  you'll  accept  of  a 
Small  legacy,  this  hemp  is  at  your  service ; 
And  it  shall  cost  you  nothing^  I  bestow  it. 

[^Oives  him  the  halter. 
We  men  of  money,  worn  with  age  and  cares, 
Drink  in  new  life  from  wine  that  costs  us  nothing. 
Farewell,  and  learn  this  lesson  from  Despair, 
Give  not  your  father  sack,  ilo  be  his  heir.       [^Exit. 

Cham.  Not  a  tear  left?  would's  brains  were  in 
the  bottle!  [Exit. 

SONO. 

Victorious  men  of'  earth,  no  more 
Proclaim  how  wide  your  etnpires  are ; 

Though  you  hind  in  every  shore, 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far , 

As  night  or  day^ 
Yet  you  J  proud  monarchsy  must  oheyy 

And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 

Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  Famine,  Plague,  and  War, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind^ 
DeatKs  servile  emissaries  are  ; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confind. 
He  hath  at  will 

More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 
A  smile  or  kisSi  as  he  will  use  the  art. 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart. 
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Enter  Chamberlain. 
Cham.  Ho,  master,  master ! 
Enter  Host. 

Host.  What's  the  matter? 

Cham.  Nothing  but  ttf  ask  you,  whether  you  be 
Alive  or  no,  or  whether  1  am  not 
My  own  ghost,  that  thus  walk  and  haunt  your  bouat. 

Host.  Thou  lookest  frighted. 

Cham.  Death  and  his  train  are  gone ; 
I  thank  heaven  he's  departed.     I  slept  not 
One  wink  to  night,  nor  durst  I  pray  aloud, 
For  fear  of  waking  Death ;  but  he  at  midnight 
Calls  for  a  cup  to  quench  bis  thirst,  a  bowl 
Of  blood  I  gave  him  for  a  morning's  draught, 
And  had  an  ague  all  the  while  he  drunk  it. 
At  parting,  in  my  own  defence,  and  hope 
To  please  him,  I  desir'd  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Which  was  so  cold,  o'th'sudden,  sir^  my  mouth 
Was  frozen  up,  which  as  the  case  stood 
Then  with  my  teeth  did  me  a  benefit, 
And  kept  the  dancing  bones  from  leaping  out : 
At  length,  fearing  for  ever  to  be  speechless, 
I  us'd  the  strength  of  both  my  hands  to  open 
My  lips,  and  now  feel  every  word  I  speak,^ 
Drop  from  it  like  an  icicle. 

liost.  This  cold 
Fit  will  be  over.     What  said  Cupid? 

Cham.  He 
Was  fast  asleep. 

HosL  The  boy  went  drunk  to  bed : 
Death  did  not  wake  him '? 

Cham.  It  was  not  necessary  in  point  of  reckoning; 

•  feel  every  word  I  tpeak"}   The  old  copies  *'  ftel'd  every  wort 
I^pake/*    D. 
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Death  was  ah  free  as  any  emperor^ 

And  pays  all  where  he  comes;   Death  quits  all 

scores. 
I  have  the  gumma  toiaUs  in  nay  pocket, 
But  he  without  more  ceremony  left 
The  house  at  morning  twilight. 

Host  Hah !  they  knock. 
Get  thee  a  cup  of  wine  to  warm  thy  entrails. 

\^Exit  Chamberlain, 
Though  Love  himself  be  but  a  water-drinker. 
His  train  allow  themselves  rich  wines.     Your  fool 
And  madman  is  your  only  guests  to  tavems. 
And  to  excess  this  licence  time  affords. 
When  masters  pay,  their  servants  drink  like  lords. 

Re-enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Sir,  they  call  for  you :  Cupid's  up,  and 
ready. 
And  looks  as  fresh,  as  if  he  had  known  no  surfeit 
Of  virgins'  tears,  for  whose  fair  satisfaction 
He  broke  his  leaden  shafts,  and  vows  hereafter 
To  shoot  all  flames  of  love  into  their  servants. 
There  are  some  music  come,  to  gKe  his  godship 
Good  morrow ;  so  he  means  to  hear  one  song, 
And  then  he  takes  his  progress. 

Ho$t.  1  attend  him.  [EjcU. 

Cham.  But  I  have  made  my  own  revenge  upon 
him, 
For  the  hard-hearted  baggage  that  he  sent  me ; 
And  Death  I  have  serv'd  a  trick  for  all  his  huffing. 
They  think  not  what  artillery  they  carry 
Along  with  them ;  I  have  chang*d  their  arrows. 
How  Death  will  fret,  to  see  his  fury  cozen'd ! 
But  how  will  Love  look  pate,  when  he  shall  find 
What  a  mortality  his  arrows  make 
Among  the  lovers !  let  the  god  look  to't. 
I  have  put  it  past  my  care,  and  not  expect 
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To  see  them  agam  ;  or  should  1  meet  with  Deatbt 
1  shall  not  fear  him  now  ;  for  Cupid,  if 
Lovers  must  only  by  his  arrows  fall, 
Fm  safe,  for,  ladies,  I  defy  you  all.  [Exit. 

SOKO. 

Stay,  Cupid,  whither  art  thou  flying  f 

Pity  the  pale  lovers  dying : 
They  that  honoured  thee  before. 

Will  no  more 
At  thy  altar  pay  their  vows. 

Oh  let  the  weeping  virgins  strow, 
Instead  of  rose  and  myrtle  boughs, 

Sad  yew,  and  funeral  cypress  now  ! 
Unkind  Cupid^  leave  thy  killing ; 

These  are  all  thy  mothers  doves ; 

Oh  do  not  wound  such  noble  loves, 
And  make  them  bleed,  that  should  be  billing  t 

The  scene  is  changed  into  a  pleasant  Garden,  a 
fountain  in  the  midst  of  it ;  walks  and  arbours  de- 
lightfully expressed;  in  divers  places,  Ladies  la- 
menting over  their  Lovers  slain  by  Cupid,  who  is 
discovered  flying  in  the  air. 

Enter  a  I^ver,  playing  upon  a  lute,  courting  his 
MiSTRBSs ;  they  dance. 

Enter  Nature,  in  a  white  robe,  a.  chaplet  of 

flowers,  a  green  mantle  fringed  with  gold,  her  hair 

loose.    They  start,  and  seem  troubled  at  her  entrance. 

Nat.  Fly,  fly,  my  obildren  1    Love,  that  should 
preserve, 
And  warm  your  hearts  with  kind  and  active  blood. 
Is  now  become  your  enemy,  a  murderer* 
This  garden,  that  was  once  your  entertainment 
With  all  the  beauty  of  the  spring,  is  now, 
By  some  strange  curse  upon  the  shafts  of  Cupid, 
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De8igiri*d  to  foe  a  grave.     Lobk,  every  wher 
The  noble  Im'ers  on  the  grouDd  lie  bleeding. 
By  fraotic  Cupid  slain  ;  into  whose  wounds 
Distracted  virgins  pour  their  tears  so  fast, 
That  having  drained  their  fountains,  thej  present 
Their  own  pale  monuments.     While  I  but  relate 
This  story,  see^  more  added  to  tlie  dead : 
Oh,  fly,  and  save  yourselves !  Lara  your  parent, 
Nature,  that  thus  advise  you  to  your  safeties. 
He's  come  already. 

Enter  Cupid,  toho  strikes  the  Lover ^  and  exit. 

Lov.  Hah  I  what  winter  creeps 
Into  my  heart! 

Nat.  He  faints,  'tis  now  too  late. 
Some  kinder  god  call  back  the  winged  boy. 
And  give  him  eyes  to  look  up6n  his  murders. 
Nature  grows  stiff  with  horror  of  this  spectacle  : 
If  it  be  death  to  love,  what  will  it  be, 
When  Death  itself  must  act  his  cruelty ! 

Enter  Death. 

And  here  he  comes:  what  tragedies  are  next? 

Enter  Old  Men  and  Women,  with  crutches. 

Two  aged  pair[s] :  these  wrfl  be  fit  for  Death  ; 
They  can  expect  but  a  few  minutes  more 
To  wear  the  heavy  burden  of  their  lives. 

Death  strikes  them  with  his  arrow,  and  exit ;  they^ 
admiring  one  another y  let  faU  their  crutches  and 
embrace. 

Astonishment  to  Nature  (  they  throw  off 
All  their  infirmities,  as  young  men  do 
Their  airy  upper  garments.    These  were  the 
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Effects  of  Cupid's  shafts ;  prodigious  change  1 
I  have  not  patience  to  behold  'em  longer.      [Exit 

They  dance  with  antic  postures ^  expressing  rural 
courtship. 

SoNO. 

What  will  it,  Death,  advance  thy  name^ 
Upon  cold  rocks  to  waste  a  flame. 

Or  by  mistake  to  throw 
Bright  torches  into  pits  of  snow  ? 

Thy  rage  is  lost 

And  thy  old  killing  frost* 
With  thy  arrows  thou  mayst  try 
To  make  the  young  or  aged  bleed. 

But  indeed 
Not  compel  one  heart  to  die. 

Chorus. 

Oh,  Love,  Oh,  Death,  be  it  your  fate. 
Before  you  both  repent  too  late, 

To  meet,  and  try 
Upon  yourselves  your  sad  artillery  ! 
So  Death  may  make  Love  kind  again^ 
Or  cruel  Death  by  Love  be  slain. 

Enter  six  OfiNTr^MEN  armed,  as  in  the  field,  to 
fight  three  against  three :  tothemDEATB;  he  strikes 
them  with  his  arrow  and  exit;  and  they,  preparing  to 
charge^  meet  one  another  and  embrace.  They  dance* 

SoNO. 

Change,  oh,  change  your  fatal  bows, 

Since  neither  knows 
The  virtue  of  each  other^s  darts/ 
Alas,  what  will  become  of  hearts! 

If  it  prove 

A  death  to  love. 
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We  shall Jind 
Death  will  be  cruel  to  be  kind  : 
Far  when  he  shall  to  armies  fly  ^ 
Where  men  think  blood  too  cheap  to  buy 

Themselves  a  name^ 
He  reconciles  them,  and  deprives 
The  valiant  men  of  more  than  liveSy 

A  victory  and  fame : 
Whilst  Lovcy  deceivd  by  these  coldshafts^  instead 
Of  curing  wounded  hearts,  must  kill  indeed. 

Choeus. 

Take  pity,  gods  I  some  ease  the  world  will  find 
To  give  young  Cupid  eyes^  or  strike  Death  blind  i 
Death  should  not  then  have  his  own  will^ 
And  Love,  by  seeing  men  bleed,  leave  off  to  kill. 

Enter  Chamberlain,  leading  two  Apes. 

Cham.  O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes  1 
.  All  voa  that  delight  to  be  merry,  come  see 
My  brace  of  court  Apes,  for  a  need  we  be  three. 
I  have  left  my  old  trade  of  up  and  down  stairs^ 
Arid  now  live  by  leading  my  Apes  unto  fairs. 
Will  you  have  any  sport?  draw  your  money,  be 

quick,  sir, 
And  then  come  aloft.  Jack !  they  shall  shew  you  a 

trick,  sir. 
Now  am  I  in  my  natural  condition, 
For  1  was  born  under  a  wandering  planet : 
I  durst  no  longer  stay  with  my  old  master. 
For  fear  Cupid  and  Death  be  reconcil'd 
To  their  own  arrows,  and  so  renew  with  me 
Some  precious  acquaintance. 

Enter  Death  ;  he  strikes  Chamberlain,  arid  exit 

* 

Oh  my  heart! 
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Twas  Death,  I  fear:  I  am  paid  then  with  a  ven- 

geance. 
My  dear  Apes,  do  not  leave  me:  hahl  come  near. 
What  goodly  shapes  they  have,  what  lovely  faces! 
Ye  twins  of  beauty,  where  were  all  those  graces 
Obscur'd  so  long?  what  cloud  did  interpose, 
1  could  not  see  before  this  lip,,  this  nose? 
These  eyes,  that  do  invite  all  hearts  to  woo  them, 
Brighter  than  stars?  ladies  are  nothing  to  them. 
Oh,  let  me  here  pky  down  a  lover's  duty  1 
Who  is  so  mad  to  doat  on  woman's  beauty  ? 
Nature  doth  here  her  own  complexion  spread. 
No  borrowed  ornaments  of  white  iand  rea  ; 
These  cheeks  wear  no  adulterate  mixtures  on  them. 
To  make  them  blush  as  sonie  do, — fie  upon  them ! 
Look,  what  fair  cherries  on  thehr  lips  do  grow ! 
Black  cherries,  such  as  none  of  you  can  snow, 
That  boast  your  beauties.     Let  me  kiss  your  a — 

Enter  a  Satyr,  who  strikes  kwi  on  Ae  shoulder^ 
and  takes  away  his  Apes. 

What's  that?  ashot  iWshoulder  too?  bah! 
What  will  become  of  me  now?    Oh,  my  Apes  I 
The  darlings  of  my  heart  are  ravbh'd  from  me. 
He  beckons^  and  courts  them  baqk  with  passionate 
postures. 
No  ?  not  yet,  nor  yet,  hard-hearted  Apes  ? 
I  must  despair  for  ever  to  enjoy  them.    • 
Despair  I  that  name  puts  me  in  mind — 

iHe  looks  in  his  pockety  and  pulls  out  the  halter. 
'Tishere; 

Welcome,  dear  legacy  1  I  see,  be  was 
A  prophet  that  bestow'd  it:  how  it  fits  me, 
As  well  as  if  the  hangman  had  took  measure! 
'Tis  honour  in  some  men  to  fight,  and  die 
In  their  fair  ladies'  quarrel,  and  shall  I 
Be  'fraid  to  hang  myself  in  sach  a  csfuae  1. 
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Farewell,  roy  pretty  Apes!  when  hemp  is  tied, 
Drop  tears  apace,  and  I  am  satisfied.  lExtt. 

A  €lanc0  of  the  Satyt'^  and  Apes. 

Upon  the  sadden,  a  solemn  music  is  heard,  and 
Mercury  seen  descending  upon  a  cloud,  at  whose 
approach  the  others  creep  in  amazed.  In  a  part 
of  the  scene,  within  a  bower,  Nature  discovered 
sleeping. 

Mer.  Hence,  ye  profane^  and  take  your  dwellings 

Within  some  cave,  that  never  saw  the  sun. 

Whose  beams  grow  pale,  and  sick  to  look  upoii  you! 

This  place  be  sacrea  to  more  noble  objects. 

And  see,  where  Nature,  tir'd  with  her  complaints 

To  heaven  for  Death  and  Cupid's  tyranny, 

Upon  a  bank  of  smiling  flowers  lies  sleeping. 

Cares,  that  devour  the  peace  of  other  bosoms^ 

Have  by  an  overcharge  of  sorrow  wrought 

Her  heart  into  a  calm,  where  every  sense 

Is  bound  up  in  a  sod  repose  and  silence : 

Be  her  dreams  all  of  me !    But  to  my  embassy. 

Cupid,  wheresoe'er  thou  be, 

The  gods  lay  their  commands  on  thee, 

In  pain  of  being  banish'd  to 

The  unfrequented  shades  below^ 

At  my  first  summons  to  appear : 

Cupid,  Cupid  1 

Enter  Cupid.  ' 

Cup,  1  am  here. 
What  send  the  gods  by  Mercury? 

Mer.  Thy  shame  and  horror.     I  remove 

\^He  unblinds  him. 
This  mist.     Now  see  in  eveiy  grove 
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Wbat  slaughter  thoa  hast  made !  all  these. 
Fond  Cupid,  were  thy  votaries. 
Does  not  their  blood  make  thine  look  pale, 
AH  slain  by  thee?  'twill  not  prevail 
To  urge  mistakes ;  thy  fact  appears : 
Jove  and  the  gods  have  bow'd  their  ears 
To  groaning  Nature,  and  sent  me 
From  their  high  crystal  thrones  to  see 
What  blood,  like  a  dire  vapour  rise/^ 
Doth  spread  his  wiugs  to  blind  the  eyes 
Of  heaven  and  day ;  and  to  declare 
Their  justice  and  immortal  care 
Over  the  lower  world. — But  stay, 
Another  must  his  fate  obey/ 

Deaths  heretofore  the  look'd-for  close 
To  tedious  life,  the  long  repose 
To  wearied  nature,  and  the  gate 
That  leads  to  man's  eternal  rate, 
I,  in  the  name  of  every  god, 
Command  thee  from  thy  dark  abode. 
As  thou  wilt  fly  their  wrath,  appear, 
At  my  first  summon [s]  ! 

Enter  Death. 

Death.  I  am  here. 

Mer.  Nature,  awake,  and  with  thy  sleep 
Shake  off  the  heavy  chains  that  keep 
Thy  soul  a  captive. 

rku.  Mercury! 
Or  am  I  still  in  dreams  ? 

Mer.  Thy  eye 
Take  truce  with  tears :  see,  much  abus*d 
Nature,  whom  thou  hast  long  accus'd. 
Leave  thy  wonder,  and  attend 
What  the  gods  by  Hermes  send. 

7  rite]   for  rteii. .« D. 
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But  first  I  charge  ]^u  to  resiga 
Your  fatal  shafts. 

[Cupid  and  Death  exchange  their  arrou>$. 
Cup.  Ay,  these  are  mine. 
Ster.  Cupid » the  gods  do  banish  thee 
From  every  palace ;  thou  must  be 
Confin'd  to  cottages,  to  poor 
And  humble  cells.    Love  must  no  more 
Appear  in  princes'  courts:  their  heart. 
Impenetrable  by  thy  dart. 
And  from  softer  influence  free, 
By  their  own  wills  must  guided  be. 
Cup.  I  shall  obey. 
Mer.  Death,  thou  may*st  still 
Exercise  thy  power  to  kill ; 
With  this  limit,  that  thy  rage 
Presume  not  henceforth  to  engage 
On  persons,  in  whose  breast[s]  divine 
Marks  of  art  or  honour  shine : 
Upon  these  if  thy  malice  try. 
They  may  bleed  but  never  die ; 
These  are  not  to  be  overcome 
Above  the  force  of  age  or  tomb. 
Is  Nature  pleas'df 
Nat  The  ffods  are  just. 
Mer.  To  this  you  both  submit? 

&».}w«™»>- 

Mer.  Ye  are  dismissed. 

{Exeunt  Cupid  and  Death. 

Nat.  But,  Mercury, 
What  satisfaction  shall  I  have 
For  noble  children  in  the  grave, 
By  Cupid  slain  ? 

Mer.  They  cannot  be 
Reduc'd^  to  live  again  with  thee; 
And  could  thy  fancy  entertain 

■  Reduc'd]    See  note  p.  178.    D. 
roh.  VI.  B  b 
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In  what  blest  seate  they  now  rematn^ 
Thou  would'st  not  wish  them  here. 

NaL  Might  I 
With  some  knowledge  bless  my  eye. 
Nature  would  put  on  youth. 

Mer.  Then  see 
Their  blest  condition. 

The  scene  is  changed  into  Elyeiun^  where  the 
grand  Masquers^  the  slam  Lovers,  appear  in  glo^ 
riaus  seats  and  habits. 

Nat  Where  am  I? 
The  world  no  such  perfi^tion  yields. 
Mer.  These  are  tne  fair  Elysian  fields. 

SONO. 

Open^  blest  Elysian  grave, 
Where  an  eternal  spring  of  love 
Keeps  each  beauty  fair :  these  shades 
No  chUl  dew  or  frost  invades. 
Look,  how  the  flowers  f  and  every  tree. 
Pregnant  with  ambrosia  be ; 
Near  banks  of  violet,  springs  appear, 
Weepina  out  nectar  every  tear; 
Whue  me  once  harmonious  spJieres, 

Turned  all  to  ears, 
Now  listen  to  the  birds,  whose  quire 
Sing  every  charming  accent  higher. 

Chorus. 

If  this  place  be  not  heaven^  one  thought  cannuUkeit, 
And  gods,  by  their  own  wonder  led,  mistake  it. 

Nat.  Oh,  who  shall  guide  me  hence?  old  Na* 
ture's  sight 
Grows  feeble  at  the  brightness  of  this  glory. 
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Mer.  I  will  be  Nature's  conduct. 

Nat.  Mercury^  be  ever  booour'd.  \ExeuM. 

The  grand  Dance. 

Re-enter  Mbrcury. 

Mer.  Return,  return,  you  faappy  men, 
To  your  own  blessed  shades  again> 
Lest  staying  long,  some  new  desire 
In  your  calm  bosoms  raise  a  fire : 
Here  are  some  eyes,  whose  every  beam 
May  your  wandering  hearts  inflame, 
And  make  you  fbrfeit  your  cool  groves, 
By  being  false  to  your  first  loves. 
Like  a  perfuming  gale  o'er  flowers, 
Now  glide  again  to  your  own  bowers. 

ne  Miaequerg  retreated,  the  curtain  faUe. 
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The  Contention  Stc.']  Was  printed  in  a  small  octavo  volume^ 
in  1659,  together  with  the  drama  (already  given)  Honoria  rnnd 
Mammon :  the  title  of  the  old  copy  is,  "  The  Cq^tenHon  qfJjax 
and  Ulyuesfor  the  Armor  of  AckUles.  As  ii  was  nobly  represented 
by  young  Gentlemen  of  quality,  at  a  prwate  Entertainment  of  some 
persons  of  Honour,     H^ritten  by  James  Shirley.** 

This  piece  is  founded  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  As  that  work  is  iamiliar  to  every  school- 
boy, I  have  not  encumbered  the  page  by  quoting  parallel  pat- 
I  from  it.    D. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Agamemnon. 

Menelaus. 

Nestor. 

Diomedes. 

Ajax. 

iMyf^es. 

Catchas. 

Tkersander. 

Polybrontes. 


Ltftippus,  page  to  Ajax. 
Dtdymusy  page  to  Ulysses. 

Captains,  Officers,  Sfc. 

SCENE.  The  Grecian  Camp. 
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SCENE  1. 

Near  the  Tent  of  Agamemnon. 

Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Didymus  and  Ltsippus  : 
as  they  pass,  Lrsinvs  justks  Didymus. 

Did.  Why,  bow  now  insolence? 

Lys.  You  know  me,  sir? 

Eitd.  For  one  that  wants  good  manners-— yes^  I 
know 
Your  name,  and  best  relation ;  you  attend 
A  page  on  Ajax  Telamon. 

Lys.  And  you, 
In  such  an  office,  wait  upon  Ulysses ; 
But  with  this  difference,  that  I  am  your  better. 
In  reference  to  my  lord,  as  he  eiitceeds 
Your  master,  both  in  fortitude  and  honour : 
Therefore,  I  take  this  boldness  to  instruct 
Your  diminutive  worship  in  convenient  duties^ 
And  that  hereafter  when  vou  see  me  pass, 
You  may  descend,  and  vail,  and  know  fit  distance. 

Did.  To  you  descend,  and  vail  I  to  you !    Poor 
rat, 
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Is  be  not  poison'd,  that  he  swells  so  straDgely? 
I  would  bestow  this  admonitioD,  that 
You  talk  within  your  limits :  I  may  find 
A  pit;  for  your  folly,  while  you  make 
Comparisons  with  me ;  but  let  your  tongue 
Preserve  a  modesty,  and  not  dare  to  name 
My  lord,  without  a  reverence,  and  not 
In  the  same  week  your  master  is  in  mention, 
Lest  I  chastise  you. 

L^.  Hah,  hah,  prodigy! 
The  monkey  grins,  the  pigmy  would  be  rampant ! 
Sirrah,  'tis  I  pronounce,  [that]  if  you  have 
A  mind  to  lose  one  of  your  lugs,  or  quit 
Some  teeth,  that  stick  impertinent  in  your  gums. 
Or  run  the  hazard  of  an  eye,  or  have 
Your  haunches  kick'd  into  a  gentle  cullice, 
Or  tell  your  master  in  whose  cause  you  have 
Deserv'd  a  cudgelling,  and  merited 
A  crutch  to  carry  home  your  broken  body, 
Talk  on,  and  when  it  is  too  late,  you  may 
Repent  your  impudence. 

Did.  Mighty  man  of  gingerbread ! 
Is  not  your  name  Lysippus?  what  mad  dog 
Has  bit  thee  ?  thou  art  wild,  hast  lost  thy  senses. 

Ly$.  You'll  find  I  have  not. 

Utd.  Is  all  this  in  earnest? 
And  hast  thou  so  much  ignorance  to  think 
That  lump  of  flesh,  thy  master  (a  thing  meant 
By  nature  for  a  flail,  and  bang  the  sheaves) 
Is  fit  to  be  in  competition 
With  the  wise  pnnce  of  Ithaca?  whose  name 
Shines,  like  a  constellation,  throughout  Greece, 
And  is  looked  at  with  admiration 
By  friends  and  jenemies  ?    For  shame,  retract 
Thy  gross  opinion :  it  is  possible 
Thou  mav*st  retrieve  thy  lost  wits. 

Lys.  Very  well : 
Then,  you  do  think,  my  little  spawn  of  policy. 
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That  your  dy  masted  the  oiMonga'd  Uljwef/ 
Will  wio  the  prize  to  day,  Achilles'  armaur, 
And  tbl^t  the  kingly  judges,  and  grave  council, 
Will  ^ve  it  against  Ajax  ? 

Did.  In  true  wisdom, 
As  to  the  best  deserver. 

Ly8.  Dandiprat!  [7%cyJ(^A(. 

Enter  Calchas. 

Cal.  Remove  yourseWes,  and  petty  diffeffences : 
This  place  is  meant  the  scend  for  a  contention 
Between  the  valiant  Ajax  Telamoa, 
And  the  far-&m'd  Ulysses,  who  shall  best 
Merit  to  wear  the  great  Achilles'  arms* 
Methinks,  I  see  heaven's  mighty  windows  open, 
And  those  great  souls,  whom  nobld  actions  nere 
.  Translated  to  take  place  among  the  stars. 
Look  down,  and  listen  with  much  expectation 
Of  this  day*s  glory.    The  rough  wincfs  (lest  they 
Should  interrupt  the  plea  of  these  competitors} 
Stand  close  committed  in  their  horrid  caves ; 
And  Phmbus,  drest  in  all  his  brightest  beams, 
Curbs  in  his  steeds  to  stay,^  to  wait  upon 
The  great  decision. 

Silence !  no  noise  profane  this  place ;  and  may 
The  soul  of  wisdom  be  at  lilis  great  council ! 

[Exeunt  Didymus  and  Lyeippue. 

Enter  Officers,  one  c^kf  emotheTf  bearing  the 
pieces  ofAehiUeff  armour:  after  Aem^  in  state, 
AoAmmfON^  Neotor,  Mbnelaus,  Diomedbs, 
THEasAVDER,  Captains,  ^c. 

Agam.  I  need  not,  Grecian  princes,  spend  much 
time, 
Or  language,  in  discoursing  the  occasion 

1  itay\     Qy.  day.    D. 
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Why  this  great  council  hath  been  call'd.  Achilles, 

Whose  very  name  will  be  enough  to  fill 

The  breath  of  fiime,  is  here  again  concerned ; 

Nor  can  his  honoured  ashes  be  without 

Contention  in  his  sadfed  urn,  until    . 

The  difference  between  these  great  competitors 

Be  reconcird. 

Cap.  They  both,  great  Agamemnon^  are  prepared 
And  cheerful,  as  when  honour  call'd  them  forth 
To  fight,  impatient  of  delay,  or  danger. 

Agam.  Attend  them  hither.  [Exit  Captam. 

Dwm.  Let  the  officers 
Take  care  the  soldiers  press  not  past  their  limit. 

Enter  Ajax,  preceded  by  Ltsippus,  bearing  hu 
target 

Ajax  appears,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes ; 
His  big  neart  seems  to  boil  with  rage. 

Men.  He  was 
Ever  passionate.    Here  comes  Ulysses, 

Enter  Ulysses,  preceded  by  Didtmusi  bearing 
his  target ;  he  makes  obeisanccy  and  site  damn  m  a 
chair. 

A  man  of  other  temper,  and  as  far 

From  being  transported  with  unhandsome  anger. 

He  seems  to  smile. 

Agam.  They  have  both  desenr'd 
For  their  great  service  in  this  expedition. 
We  should  with  calm  and  most  impartial  souls 
Hear  and  determine :  therefore,  if  you  please. 
Because  the  hours  are  precious,  I  shall 
Desire  them  lose  no  time« 

Diom.  We  all  submit. 
And  shall  obey  your  prudence. 

Agam.  You  honour  much    ^ 
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Your  Agamemnoo.-^Priiices,  then  to  yaa. 
I  hope  ;]^a  have  brought  hither  with  your  persons 
Nouiing  but  what  your  honours  may  consent  to ; 
Speak  yourselves  fieely  then ;  these  are  your  judges. 
Who  are  not  only  great  in  birth  and  titles^ 
And  therefore  bring  no  thoughts  to  stain  their  ho- 
nour, 
But  bound  by  obligation  of  one  country. 
Will  love,  and  do  your  name  and  valours  justice. 
There  lies  your  great  reward,  Achilles'  arms, 
Forg'd  by  the  subtle  art  of  him,  that  flram'd 
Jove's  thunderbolts,  pride  of  Cyclopian  labours : 
He  that  is  meant  by  nis  kind  stars  to  have 
The  happy  wearing  of  them  nezt>  may  write 
fiOmself  a  champion  for  the  gods  and  heaven, 
A^inst  a  race  of  giants  that  would  scale  it. 
I  have  said ;  and  we  with  silence  now  as  deep 
As  that  doth  wait  on  midnight,  and  as  fix'd 
As  marble  images,  expect  your  pleasure. 

[^<u;  riseSy  and  looks  about  him. 
Ajax.  Great  Jove^  immure  my  heart,  or  girt  it 
with 
Some  ribs  of  steel,  lest  it  break  through  this  flesh, 
And  with  a  flame,  contracted  from  just  fury. 
Set  fire  on  dll  the  world!  How  am  1  fallen, 
How  shrunk  to  nothing,  my  fiune  ravish'd  firom  me. 
That  this  sly  talking  prince  is  made  my  rival 
In  great  Achilles'  armour !    Is  it  day  % 
And  can  a  cloud,  darker  than  night,  so  muffle 
Your  ewAy  they  cannot  reach  the  promontory. 
Beneath  which  now  the  Grecian  neet  rides  safe, 
Which  I  so  late  rescu'd  from  Trojan  flames, 
When  Hector,  frightful  like  a  globe  of  fire. 
By  his  examjde  taught  the  enraged  youth 
To  brandish  lightning  9    But  I  cannot  talk, 
Nor  blows  he  now  to  fight,  unless  i'  th*  dark 
With  shadows.    I  confess^  his  eloquence 
And  tongue  are  migkty,  but  Pelides'  sword 
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Aod  armonr  were  not  made  things  to  be  trik'd  on. 
Bat  worn  ead  usM ;  and  when  pa  sliall  detbmine 
My  inster  claim,  it  will  be  fame  enough 
For  him,  to  boast  he  strove  with  Ajat  Telamon, 
And  lost  the  prize,  due  only  to  my  merit. 

L^.  Now,  Didymos,  how  goes  Ulysses*  pulse  f 
Ran  to  his  tentj  and  fetch  him  some  strong  waters* 

Did.  This  storm  shakes  not  a  leaf:  it  had  been 
more 
Honour  for  Ajax  Telamon  to  have  hir'd 
A  trumpeter,  than  nmke  this  noise  himself. 

Aaam.  Silence :  the  Duke  proceeds. 

Aicue.  I  am  asham'd, 
And  blush,  that  I  can  plead  so  vast  a  merit. 
Why  am  I  not  less  honourable?  a  cheaper 
Portion  of  worth,  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
This  rival,  would  so  croud  and  fill  my  scale, 
His  virtues,  like  a  thin  and  tremblmg  vapour. 
Would  lose  themselvea  i'th'air,  or  s&k  a  comet 
Upon  faeaven^a  face,  .firom  whence,  the  matter 

spent, 
It  would  fiiU  down,  the  sport  and  sewn  (A  children. 
Allow  me  then  less  valiant,  pinch  dl 
The  laurels  from  my  brow,  that  else  would  grow 

there. 
The  iMmour  of  my  birth  and  bleed  must  lift  me 
Above  the  competition  with  Ulysses. 
My  father  was  Dnke  Telamon,  a  name 
Fatal  to  Troy,  compamon  to  Alddes^ 
Whom  in  the  expedition  to  CdeiioB 
Argo  waa  proud  to  bear.    Hi»  father  iBacus, 
Who,  for  his  ^exemplary  justice  heie, 
Was,  by  eternal  piStent  fimn  the  gods, 
Made  judee  of  sonlt;  him  Jupt^  begot 
On  &ir  i%ma,  fkwn  whose  woiab  I  write 
Myself  athird  from  Jove.    Butletnol  this 
Entitle  me  to  great  Aohil  W  arms. 
Without  my  interest  in  iw  blit4 ;  our  fathen 
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Grew  ftom  one  royal  stem ;  I  am  his  kiasman, 
And  I  demand  in  this,  bat  just  inheritance. 
In  what  relation  of  blood  can  then 
Ulysses,  of  a  Strang  and  forfeit  race. 
Equal  in  fraud  to  his  progenitor. 
Condemned  to  labour  at  Uie  restless  stone, 
Lay  claim  to  Achilles*  arms? 

Col,  What,  asleep  Thersander? 

Ther.  No,  no,  I  observe  ^very  word:  Ulysses 
has  said  very  well ;  he  was  ever  a  good  orator. 

CoL  Tou  are  mistaken,  sir,  'tis  Ajax  pleads ; 
Ulysses  has  not  spoke  one  word« 

Ther.  Was't  Ajax? 
I  CTV  you  mercy ;  it  was  very  handsome. 
And  to  the  purpose,  in  my  opinion^ 
Whoever  said  it 

Aaam.  I  entreat  your  silence. 

iter.  With  all  my  heart 

Jj€uc.  It  is  wonder,  princes, 
That  this  Dulichian  Idng  dare  bring  his  face     ^ 
Before  a  sunbeam,  and  expose  that  brand 
Of  infamy,  the  name  of  coward,  writ 
In  leprous  characters  upon  his  brow. 
To  the  world's  eye. 

Ul.  How,Telamon1 

Ajax.  Ulysses, 
'Tis  I  that  said  it,  and  these  kinffs  may  all 
Remember,  when  most  wretchealy,  to  save 
Those  tender  limbs  of  yours,  and  that  warp'dface, 
When  Greece  rise  up,  one  man,  to  punish  Troy, 
Thou  cowardly  didst  counterfeit  a  madness. 
Till  Palamedes  pulFd  that  vjxor  off. 
Was  Ajax  Telamon  at  that  sordid  posture? 
Nay,  was  not  I  the  first  in  field,  and  eager 
To  engage  my  person  in  these  wars  of  Troy, 
(Witness  thou  sacred,  genius  of  our  country !) 
Asa  curVd  youth  could  flv  to  meet  a  mistress, 
And  print  his  fervotr  on  her  amotous  lip  f 
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But  for  his  valour  since^  let  Nestor  speak : 
That  good  old  man  made  not  his  age  excuse. 
Nor  his  white  hairs,  that  like  a  grove  of  snow, 
Shew'd  what  a  winter  dwelt  upon  his  head, 
But  flung  himself  on  war ;  when  in  the  heat 
Of  battle,  over-chare'd  with  multitudes. 
And  his  horse  wounded,  he  espied  Ulysses, 
To  whom  in  this  distress  he  call'd  for  succour. 
When  he  (unworthy  of  his  name  and  honours) 
Left  the  old  man  to  struggle  with  his  dangers, 
To  whom  the  Gods  sent  aid.    But  here's  the 

justice ; 
He  that  dishonourably  forsook  his  friend. 
Met  with  an  enemy,  that  made  him  call 
As  loud  for  his  relief;  I  heard  that  clamour, 
And  with  my  sword  cut  out  my  passage  to  thee ; 
When  thou  wert  quaking  at  the  enemies'  feet, 
And  ready  to  exhale  thy  panting  soul, 
I  interpos'd,  bestrid  thy  cowara  body. 
And  took  thy  many  deaths  upon  my  target ; 

I,  Ajax  brought  thee  off,  (my  least  of  honours,) 
And  sav'd  thy  wretched  life. 
IHarn.  This  Ajax  did, 

But  being  done,  the  honour's  overpaid. 
When  he  that  did  the  act  is  commentator. 
Ajaof.  If  thou  could'st  call  again  that  time, 
Ulysses, 

The  wounds  upon  thee,  and  thy  fears  of  death. 

When, thou  didst  skulk  behind  my  shield,  and 
tremble 

At  every  lightning  of  a  sword,  thy  soul 

Would  have  a  less  ambition  to  contest 

For  great  Pelides'  arms.  ""; 

3!kn.  Ajax  will  carry  it. 
Agam.  It  will 

Become  our  prudence  to  expect,  what  may 

Be  said  in  answer  to  this  accusation. 

I  have  heard  an  orator,  with  tb&t  subtle  method 
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Of  art  and  language,  state  bis  ^clieol'f  cauM^ 
And  with  such  captivating  arguments. 
Prevailed  on  every  ear^it  was  concluded 
All  law  must  be  in  fitvour  of  that  interest ; 
But  when  the  adverse  part  was. beard ,  that  which 
Appeared  so  sacred  in  the  first  relation, 
Vanished,  and  'twas  the  wonder  of  all  m#n, 
By  what  strange  magic  they  were  so  deceived. 
I  speak  not  this  in  prejudice  of  him 
That  pleads,  whom  we  all  know  a  man  made  up. 
Of  every  masculine  virtue,  but  to  sta}i, 
(Where  two  of  so  much  honour  are  concem'd,) 
Precipitate  and  partial  votes  of  merit 
Ajax  has  more  to  say^ 

Ajax.  I  know  not  how,  with  safety  of  mine  own, 
I  should  direct  your  judgments,  to  consider. 
That  after  all  this  story  of  myself^    . 
I  do  not  seek  these  arms »  nor  court  the  glory 
To  wear  'em ;  for  'tis  justice  to.pronounce 
They  seek  me^  Ajax,  and  shoula  prompt  you  to 
Believe,  I  only  worthily  can  we.ar  'em. 
What  hath  Ulysses  done,  hb  should  be  nam*d 
With  Telamonl  We  have  his  chronicle : 
He  surpris'd  Rhesus  in  his  tent,  a  great 
And  goodly  act,  nay,  had  the  heart  to  kill  Um ! 
He  snatch'd  a  spy  up,  DoIoq^  and  dispatch'd  him 
To  the  other  world,  a  most  heroic  service  1 
And  had  the  confidence  to  filch  from  Troy 
The  dead^  Palladium, — memorable  actions! 
Fought  he  with  Hector?  did  he  stand  immov'd 
As  I,  when  I  receiv'd  upon  my  casque 
A  mighty  javelin,  that  he  darted  at  me? 

^  deai]  In  my  copy  of  this  piec6,  some '  one  has  altered 
with  a  pen  *'  dead'*  into  '*  dread>"  not  perceiving  that  Ajax 
appUee  contemptuously  the  former  word  to  the  Palladium^  at 
being  a  lifeless  image.  I  may  add  that  Shirley  did  not 
borrow  the  epithet  from  Ovid  j 

''  Priamidenque  Helenum  rapid  cum  PaUade  captum.'* 

Met.  xiii.  99.  D 
VOL.  VI.  2  C 
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When  you,  pale  with  the  wonder  of  my  strength, 

Forsook  your  prayers^  and  gave  me  from  the  Gods 

Into  my  own  protection/ and  at  last 

I  was  not  overcome,  but,  in  the  face 

Of  both  the  armies^  sMt  this  mighty  champion 

Staggering  home  to  Troy. 

^e$.  'Twas  a  fierce  battle, 
And  Ajax  lost  no  honour. 

Ajax.  Had  1  done 
But  this  alone,  it  might  be  argument 
To  prefer  Ajax  Telamon,  before 
Ulysses,  to  that  armour,  which  I'm  thinking 
How  he'll  becom^e,  or  how  he  dare  sustain  em : 
Their  very  weight  will   crack  his  chine ;  that 

burgonet 
Will  bring  his  neck  in  danger  of  a  cramp ; 
In  pity  of  his  fears,  discharge  his  hope 
Of  so  much  steel ;  he  has  the  art  of  running, 
'Twill  much  retard  his  motion.     Are  you  yet 
Considering,  as  doubtful  to  distinguish  us  % 
Some  god  convey  those  arms  upon  the  wings 
Of  a  swift  wind  into  the  enemies'  camp ! 
Guard  'em  with  all  the  strength  and  soul  of  Troy, 
Let  every  sword  mount  death  upon  the  point, 
And  leave  us  to  our  sinde  fate,  who  soonest 
Should  fetch  'em  off;  then  you  should  tell  your* 

selves. 
How  much  this  carpet  prince  came  short  of  Ajax* 
I  had  rather  fight  than  talk  :  now  hear  him  tattle. 
SokUers.  [tvithin]  An  Ajax,  an  Ajax ! 
Ulys.  If  my  prayers,  with  your  own,  renowned 

kings, 
Could  have  prevailed  with  heaven,  there  had  been 

no 
Contention  for  these  arms ;  he  might  have  liv'd 
To  have  enjoy'd  them  still,  and  we  Achilles. 
But  since  by  the  unkindness  of  our  &te 
We  are  decreed  to  want  him,  (pardon  me,    ^ 
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If,  at  that  word,  unmaDly  tears  break  forth,)' 

Who  can  with  greater  merit  claim  the  armour. 

Than  he,  whose  piety  to  Greece  and  you, 

Engag'd  alone  his  valour  to  these  wars. 

And  made  him  yours  ?    Nor  let  it  be  a  sin 

Ere  I  proceed,  to  pray  this  justice  from  you. 

That  since  my  adversary  hath  been  pleas *d 

To  make  a  virtue  my  reproach,  and  stain 

The  name  of  eloquence,  which  in  me  is  not  worth 

Your  envy  or  his  rage,  (since  he  declares 

His  incapacity  for  more  than  fighting,) 

You  will  not  judge  his  dullness  an  Mvantage, 

Or  that  which  he  calls  eloquence, in  me 

A  blemish  to  my  cause,  who  have  employed 

All  that  the  gods  made  mine,  to  serve  my  country. 

Dwm,  Thersander,  are  you  not  asham'd  to  sleep  f 

Ther.  Hah !  no :  I  sleep ! 
I  have  not  scap'd  a  syllable,  by  my  honour : 
I  thought  not  Ajax  half  so  good  an  orator. 

Diam.  Ajax !  it  was  Ulysses  that  spoke  last. 

Ther.  Ulysses !  ay,  I  meant  Ulysses :  did  I  say 
Ajax?  between  you  and  I  be  it  spoken,  Diomedes, 
Ajax  is  a  blockhead. 

Diom.  Yet  he  spoke  to  purpose. 

Ther.  I  grant  you  that:  nay,  nay,  let  him 
alone* 

Aaam.  Silence. 

iflifs.  The  lustre  of  our  birth,  by  Ajax  boasted^ 
Which  we  derive  not  from  our  act  or  virtue 
We  vainly  call  our  own :  nature  contributes 
A  common  gloss  to  all  our  blood ;  the  honours 
And  swelling  titles,  pinn'd  upon  our  name,    , 
Chance  often  stamps  upon  a  fool  or  coward. 
But  if,  provok'd  by  Ajax,  1  must  yield 
Him  magnified  by  blood,  that  title  which 
He  takes  from  Jove,  makes  me  his  grandchild 

too: 
Ijaertes  was  my  father,  his  Arcesius, 

Cc2 
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Whom  Jupiter  begot ;  no  differeiMe  here, 

But  that  our  family  contained  no  uncle, 

Banish'd  for  murder,  as  in  Telamon*8< 

Besides,  my  mother  but  remember 'd,  makes  < 

My  derivation  on  both  sides  divine. 

Which  lifts  me  above  Ajax,  if  I  were 

No  king  of  Ithaca.    But  he  hath  pleaded 

A  nearer  privilege,  by  being  kinsman, 

And  calls  these  arms  his  just  inheritance ; 

Your  wisdom  could  not  chuse  but  smile  to  hear 

him : . 
Pyrrhus,  his  son,  is  yet  alive,  and  Peleus^ 
Achilles'  father,  Teucer^  his  next  cousin ; 
And  Ajax  to  be  heir,  is  worth  your  wonden 
But  you  know  how  to  waive  impertinence 
Of  blood  or  kindred  in  this  cause,  nor  sball^ 
I  need  to  pray  your  justice,  that  we  both 
May  only  charge  the  balance  with  our  merits. 

Viom.  This  is  not  ranting ;  he  is  maiter  of 
A  worthy  temper. 

Agam   Give  him  your  permissions. 

Vhfs,  Ajax  hath  read,  not  without  mighty  lungs, 
His  own  bold  history :  when  I  shall  tell 
But  my  first  act  for  Troy,  if  it  be  less 
Than  alt  that  Ajax  yet  hath  done  or  boasted. 
And  with  his  own  consent  too,  I  quit  all. 
I  have  raisM  your  expectations  up  to  wonder, 
And  there  I'll  fix  it,  when  I  name  Achilles,       ^ 
Whose  actions  for  your  service,  ^scoming  alt 
Equality,  are  owing  to  Ulysses; 
And  I  may  call  them  mine,  that  made  hmi  yonrs. 
By  his  sword  fell  the  great  Priamides, 
Hfector,  whose  single  arm  carried  the  strength 
And  fate  of  II  ion ;  the  death  alone 
Of  Hector  is  an  act,  if  well  eonsiderVl^ 
Doth  easily  exceed  what  hath  been  done 
In  all  your  Grecian  commentaries :  I  arm'd 
Achilles  first  to  do  these  mighty  things. 
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And  for  those  may  deserve  Achilles*  armoar. 
Diom.  We  must  acknowledge  all  the  benefits 

Of  great  Achilles*  valour  are  a  debt 

We  owe  to  Ulysses,  who  discover'd  him 

Under  a  female  habit ;  'twas  Ul vsses 

That  made  htm  man  again,  and  our  great  cham- 
pion. 
Men.  All  this  is  granted,  yet>  I  think,  Ulysses 

Lost  little  Mood  in  any  of  these  services. 

What  do  you  think,  "tbersander? 

Ther.  I  think  as  the  general  thinks  ;  he*s  wise 

enough. 
Ulw.  But  give  me  leave  to  offer  to  your  memory 

Another  service,  and  reduce^  your  thoughts 
To  Aulis,  when  our  army  shipp'd,  and  big 
With  bur  desires  for  Troy,  for  want  of  wind 
Were  lock'd  in  the  fiubceiCh  bay  at  anchor ; 
When  the  oracle  consulted  gave  no  hope 
Of  the  least  breath  of  heaven  or  gentle  gale 
To  be  expected,  till  Diana's  anger 
Were  first  appeas'd  by  Iphigenia's  blood ;— . 
I  melt  with  the  remembrance,  and  I  could 
Accuse  my  fiiith,  but  that  the  public  interest 
And  all  your  honours,  arm'd  me  to  persuade 
Nature  iagainst  the  stream  of  her  own  happiness ; — 
There  stands  the  tear-drown'd  fother,  Agamemnon : 
Ask  his  v^d  soul,  (and  let  me  beg  his  pardon ,) 
How  I  did  ymsA  mpon  his  murmuring  heart. 
Divided  'twixt  a  fother  and  Ms  country. 
To  give  his  child  up  to  the  bleeding  altar ; 
Whose  drops,  too  preeious  to  enrich  the  ^arth, 
The  goddess  (\AA  within  a  cloud)  drank  up, 
And sn^tcb'dner soul;  whose  brighter  substance 

made  ' 

One  of  the  foirest  stars-  that  deck  yon  canopy. 
Had  Ajax  been  emplo/d  to  have  wrought  Atrides, 
When  he  was  angry  with  the  gods,  to  nave  given. 

*  reduce]     Seep.  178.    B. 
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His  only  pledge,  his  loved  Iphigenia, 
Up  to  the  fatal  knife,  our  Grecian  fleet 
Had  by  this  time  been  rotten  in  the  bay. 
And  we,  by  a  dishonourable  retam. 
Been  wounded  in  our  fames  to  after  ages. 

Agam.  This  truth  is  ur^'d  too  home. 

£%«.  The  deity  appeased  witli  virgin  sacrifice, 
The  winds  put  on  fresh  wings,  and  we  arriv'd. 
Swift  as  our  wishes,  to  afirishted  Troy ; 
Where,  after  their  first  battle,  they  no  more 
Drew  forth  their  army,  which  engaged  us  to 
Nine  horrid  winters'  expectation. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  how  active 
My  counsels  were,  during  this  nine  years'  siege, 
When  Ajax,  {only  good  at  knocks  and  wrestling,) 
Was  of  no  use ;  the  bold  designs  I  carried ; 
My  care  of  our  defences  and  approaches. 
Encouraging  the  soldier,  wearied 
And  worn  away  with  empty  expectations  ; 
How  1  did  apt  provisions,  arms,  and  hearts. 
To  fight  witnal ;  I  shall  not  here  inforce, 
When  you,  whose  just  commands  1  still  obey'd. 
Are  conscious  of  my  pious  undertakings. 

Ajax.  He'll  talk  eternally. 

Ulys.  These  actions  have  deserx^'d  no  brand  of 
coward: 
How  it  may  stain  his  forehead  that  accus'd  me, 
Judge  you,  by  the  short  following  stoiy,  princes. 
There  was  a  time  when  Agamemnon  was 
Deluded  by  a  dream,  and  bid  to  leave 
The  siege ;  which  coming  to  the  soldiers'  ear, 
(Whose  fears  were  help'd  by  superstition,) 
How  did  they  run  to  th*  ships  from  every  quarter! 
Where  was  the  torrent  of  great  Ajax'  valour, 
So  talkM  of,  that  did  bear  all  things  before  it! 
Why,  it  was  here,  that  torrent  carried  him  too : 
I  saw  and  blush'd  at  Ajax'  preparation 
To  be  aboard, — I  will  not  call  it  running  : 
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How  did  I,  careless  of  all  danger,  throw 
Mvself  among  the  mutioeers,  and  court 
The  fugitives  to  face  about  again, 
And  build  tlieoiselves  a  name  and  wealth  in  Troy, 
Given  over  by  the  gods  to  be  their  captive ! 
What  acted  Telamon  but  unworthy  fears, 
And  rtither  coward  them  by  his  retreat, 
Than  teach  them  honour  by  his  own  example? 

Ajane.  Can  Jove  hear  this? — hah ! 

Aaam.  Look  to  Ajax. 

iV^s.  Contain  yourself. 

Ajax.  Let  me  fight  him  here. 
Or  yon  are  all  confederates  in  my  infamy. 

£W9.  For  my  sake— 

Aiaao.  I  am  patient. 

tny$.  Nor  am  I  without  wounds  and  crimson 
characters. 
Which,  as  her  ornament,  my  bosom  carries, 
Greater  than  Telamon  can  boast,  although 
He  fiMi|^ht  with  Hector ;  which  was  but  his  fortune, 
And  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Agamemnon, 
Of  Menelaus,  Diomed,  myself, 
And  others,  who  had  equally  enga^'d, 
And  only  chance  preferred  him  to  ue  combat. 
But  let  me  not  be  thought  to  take  from  Ajax 
His  just  reward  of  fortitude.     I  grant 
He  did  repress  the  fury  of  the  Trojans, 
When  they  came  arm'd  in  fires  against  our  navy, 
But  'twas  not  single  valour,  that  repuls'd 
The  numerous  enemy ;  Patroclus  had 
The  armour  of  Achilles  on,  that  day, 
Which  struck  a  terror  in  the  Phrygian  courages, 
And  many  princes'  swords  contributed ; 
Mine  was  not  idle,  and  I  merit  some 
Proportk>n  of  fame  for  that  day's  victory ; 
But  if  it  come  with  murmuring,  defer  it, 
And  make  it  up  in  your  accounts  of  honour 
Due  iqa  the  great  Palladium,  which  I  fetch'd. 
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(Assisted  by  tbe  valtant  Dibined,) 

Out  of  the  heart  of  Troy,  spite  of  the  groves 

Of  spears,  that  grew'a  bright  defence  about  it. 

And  swords^  wime  every  motion  darted  lightning. 

To  guard  the  fatal  image.    In  this  act 

I  gave  you  Troy :  titl  this  was  naivish'd  jfh>m  'ens^ 

It  was  not  in  yonr  iate  to  make  a  conquest ; 

Ajax,  and  iall  the  army,  might  have  fought 

Against  the  moon,  ip^itfa  as  much  hope  of  victoiy. 

Diom.  This  must  be  granted  him  a  signal  service ; 
I  can  attest  the  danger  of  this  action. 

Uly$.  I  blush,  I  am  compelled  to  mention  these, 
But  where  my  honour  is  traduc'd,  'tis  just 
To  make  my  fairest  vindication.  ^ 

The  wealth  of  Greece  should  not  have  brib'd  me  to 
This  contestation,  but  Achilles'  armour 
Would  strike  ambitious  thoughts* into  a  hermit: 
Nor  will  my  limbs  much  tremble  to  sustain  'em ; 
I  had  the  Honour,  at  his  death,  to  carry 
His  body,  with  all  that  weight  of  arms  upon  it. 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  tent.     Although  I  want 
Some  bulk  of  Ajax,  Icafi  walk,  and fi^ht, 
And  tell  him  where  he  fails,  and  mark  nim  out 
A  truer  path  to  glory,  than  his  strength 
Is  able  to  pursue,  with  no  more  brains 
To  guide  him,  tbatn  his  empty  pannier  carries. 
Wise  men  join  policy  with  fbrce ;  the  lidn 
Tbas  with  the  fox,  makes  up  the  soldier's  em- 
blem. 
And  now  i  look  on  Ajax  Telamdn,  «      * 
I  may  compare  him  to  some  specWus  building : 
His  body  holds  vast  rooms  of  entertainment. 
And  lower  parts  maintain  the  offices ; 
Only  the  garret,  his  exalted  head. 
Useless  for  wise  receipt,  is  Ml'd  with  liimber. 
A  mastiff  dares  attempt  to  combat  lions, 
And  ril  find  men  among  your  mercenaries, 
Shall  fly  on  hydras,  if  you  name  that  valour ; 
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^Batbe;  that  We  csH  vaUaet  iiide^, 
Knows  how  and  when  to  fight,  as  well  as  bleed. 

SkMiif^  [s/unaing  10^11.]  Ulysses,  Ulysses ! 

Agam.  Please  you  withdraw  year  persons  for 
some  minutes. 

Aj€uc.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

tfty9,  I  obey.  [Eml. 

4jax»  I  scorn  to  court 
Such  staggering  opinions,  and  repent 
That  I  once  thougnt  you  fit  to  be  my  judges.  [Exit. 

Ther.  For  my  part,  with  pardon  of  the  general^ 
My  voice  shall  be  to  please  them  both. 

^om.  Impossible. 

^tker.  Divide  the  armour,  and  compose  the  dif- 
ference ; 
Or  give  UlysiteSv^cfUise  hie.  has  the  better 
HeM-pieoe,  Achilles*  helmet,  and  to  Ajax 
Those  parts  that  guard  the  body. 

Diam.  I  am  for 
Ulysses. 

Ne$.  He  shall  have  my  vote. 

Men.  And  mine. 

Agam  Your  judgments  meet  with  Agamem- 
non's. * 
Bntreat  the  prince  of  Ithaca  return.  [Exitan  officer. 

Re-enter  Ulysses* 

Agam^  Shr^  I  congratulate  your  fate :  you  have 
With  the  concurrence  of  our  voten,  deserved 
To  be  the  sec<Hid  owner  of  these  arms, 
Which,  as  the  first  reward  of  all  your  service, 
I,  in  their  names^  present ;  nor  are  these  trophies 
More  than  an  earnest^  and  a  glimpse,  of  those 
Eternal  monuments  shall  crown  your  wisdom. 
Where's  Ajax  Telamon? 

Off.  Transported  hence  with  fury. 
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lJly$.  You  have  honoured  your  Ulysses ;  and 4 
now 
Most  call  these  things  my  blessing  and  your  bounty. 
Agam.  Bear  them  in  triumph  to  his  tent»  and  say, 
Wisdom,  not  downright  valour  wins  the  day ; 
Better  is  wise  Ulysses  in  the  field, 
Thau  the  great  master  of  the  seven-fold  shield. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Nmit  ike  Tent  of  Ajax. 

Enter  Didymus  and  Lysippus. 

Did.  I  think,  Lysippus,  we  may  now  be  fnends; 
For,  though  you  had  a  mind  to  quarrel,  when 
The  victory  was  doubtiul,  I  am  not 
The  more  exalted  for  my  master*s  triumph ; 
His  wit  is  none  of  mine  ;  I  honour  Ajax 
In  his  own  arms,  for  I  have  seen  him  do 
Brave  things. 

Lys.  Thy  hand  ;  1  love  thee,  Didymus, 
And  I  will  love  Ulysses  for  thy  sake  too. 

Did.  But  how  does  thy  lord,  Aiax,  take  the 
business? 

Ljfe.  He's  mad,  and  rails  at  heaven  and  earth ; 
I  dare  not 
Come  near  him.     Who's  this?    Polybrontes. 

Enter  Polybrontes. 

Let  us  forget  all  differences,  and  make 
Some  sport  with  him. — Polybrontes, 
I  am  proud  to  see  your  military  face. 

Did.  My  magazine  of  valour,  I  do  honour  ymi. 
From  that  exalted  tuft  upon  your  sconccj^ 
To  the  cold  iron  star  upon  your  heel. 
Howis't? 
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:    £f#.  How  iB%  my  low  and  miehty  PolybrontesS 

Polg.  Tir'd  out  with  killing  of  the  creature, 
Wild  beasts  and  men  will  come  into  my  way ; 
fiome  I  look  dead,  others  I  take  the  pains 
To  cut  or  quarter^  as  they  move  my  fury: 
The  hate  of  Juno  is  entail'd  upon 
Our  generation,  1  think. 

Did.  How,  Juno? 
I  pray>  what  kin  are  you  to  Hercules? 

Poly.  I  am  his  son,  son  to  the  Theban  Hercules, 
That  did  the  mighty  labours ;  we  number  twelve. 
1  have  been  told  too,  I  am  very  like  him : 
There  were  fifty  of  us  in  one  night  begotten. 

Did.  You  are  not^  sir,  so  big-bon'd  as  Hercules 
Altogether. 

Poly.  Hang  bones,  and  flesh,  and  blood ! 
It  is  the  soul  that's  tall,  a  giant*s  spirit 

Ljfs.  Not  in  that  body ; 
A  soul  can  hardly  stand  upright  in*t 

Poly.  Tis  the  more  dangerous  being  confin'd, 
and  must 
Break  out  like  lightning. 

Did.  What's  that  upon  your  hat  ? 

Poly.  My  case  of  toothpicks. 

Ly$.  How  ?  'tis  a  lion's  paw. 

Poly.  A  legacy  my  father  left  me^  part 
Of  that  Nemean  lion  that  he  kill'd. 
Whose  skin  he  us'd  to  wear ;  which,  since  these 

wars, 
I  tum'd  into  a  knapsack,  and  it  carries 
A  charm  against  all  venomous  beasts  come  near  it. 

Did.  Vermin  he  means. — What  kind  of  belt  is 
this? 

Poly.  This  was  a  serpent,  which  at  Aulis  was 
Observed  to  climb  up  to  the  sparrow's  nest ; 
Where,  having  swallow 'd  nine,  Calchas  presag'd 
We  should  be  nine  years  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
And  in  the  tenth  be  conquerors.    This  I  kill'd 
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.  Witb.a  flint  vtooey  as  it  came  hissiDg  toward  me ; 
It  had  ten  TOW  of  iron  teeth. 

Dui.  Where  are  they? 

Poly.  All  beaten  out  with  that  stone  I  threw  at 
her^ 

Did.  Nothing  scapes  yon  then : 
But,  good  sir,  favour  us,  to  let  us  know 
How  many  men  have  fallen  by  your  sword, 
During  our  siege ;  I  kndw  you  keep  a  catalogue. 

Fbkf.  Not  of  all; 
I  otaly  register  within  my  diary 
The  men  of  honour  that  I  kill ;  the  rest 
I  leave  to  the  common  bills  of  mortality. 

Xys.  The  men  of  honour,  I  pray^  sir? 

Poly.  They  rise  to 
Seven  hundred  in  my  roll. 

Did.  With  your  own  hand? 

Poly.  Ten  princes,  beside  two  of  Priam*s  sons, 
Paris  and  Hector. 

Lys.  Paris  is  alive. 

Polv.  Not  that  Paris  I  kill'd,  upon  my  honour. 

Did.  And  all  the  army  knows,  Achilles,  with 
His  Myrmidons,  slew  Hector. 

Poly.  From  me  tell 
Achilles*  'tis  false. 

Ly$.  He's  dead  too. 

Poly.  Tis  well  he  is  so ;  he  that  steals  my  fame, 
Mast  not  be  long  iWnumber  of  the  living. 

Did.  You  are 
The  little  wonder  of  the  wortd ;  you  had 
Done  yenrself  right,  to  haVe  put  in  with  Ulysses 
And  i^ax,  for  the  armour. 

Lys.  Had  he  stood, 
There  had  been  no  competitor ;  Ulysses 
Had  this  day  miss'd  his  triumph. 

Poly.  Had  Ulysses 
The  armour  then? 
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Enter  Ajax  behind. 

Lye.  Oiven  by  all  the  judges. 
Poly.  I  believe 
liie  man  is  so  modesty  [he]  at  mention 
Of  me,  would  have  recanted  his  ambition : 
Do  not  I  know  Ulysses?  yes,  and  Ajax. i 
^'ox.  Hah! 

Poly.  And  all  the  swelling  iBies  that  blow  the 
army. 
I'll  tell  that  Ajax,  when  I  see  him  next, 
That  I  dare  fight 
Ajax.  [coming  forward]  With  whom,  sir,  dare 

you%ht? 
Poly.  With  any  man,  that  shall  affront  you, 
sir. 
Renowned  Ajax,  my  soul  falls  to  erumbs, 
That  day  I  do  not  honour  your  remembrance. 
Ulysses  is  a  juggler :  J  do  bonder 
Af  s  impudenee,  to  stand  in  competition 
With  him,  that  is  the  man  of  men,  brave  Telamon« 
Shall  I  carry  him  a  challenge  ?  prithee,  let  me, 
I  lon^  to  thunder  him. 
J^ax.  Stay,  weasel. 

Poly.  Or  to  Agamemnon,  or  the  best  of  them  ? 
Would  I  were  in  my  knapsack*  nibbling  cheese 
now!     [Aside.       '     s     :     ;         > 
jijam.  I  say  the  word,  be  dead. 

[Striking  Folybrontie. 
Poly.  My  brains^  my  brains  1    . 
Ah,  my  owq  sweet  brains !  Who  wants  any  bminsf 
Aiax.  Art  thou  not  dead  ?         ) 
Poly.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  am  dead  L. . 
Give  my  ghost  leave  to  walk  a  little. 
Ajax.  Come  back :  your  name? 
Poly.  Ah,  when  I  was  alive,  the  soldiers  call'd 

me — 
j4j^^*  Agamemnon? 
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Poly.  I  shall  be  brain'd  iu  earnest. 

Jjax.  When  thou  hast  pass'd  the  Stygian  lake, 
commend  me 
To  iEacus,  one  of  the  infernal  Judges. 

Poly.  I  will,  sir ;  I  am  acqnamted  with  his  clerk. 

Ajax.  And,  when  I  have  made  my  revenge 
perfect, 
ril  visit  him  myself. 

Poly.  I'll  bring  you  an  answer  too. 

JJax.  Do  so. 

Poly.  I  were  best  to  make  haste,  sir ;  Charon 
stays  for  me. 
And  ]  shall  lose  my  tide. 

Jiax.  Then  vanish. 

Poly.  Presto.  [Exit 

Ajax.  There*s  one  dispatched;   he's  company 
for  ghosts : 
I  know  whose  fate  is  next,  and  then  I  leap 
To  immortality.    What  cloud  is  that 
Descends  so  big  with  prodigy?  my  steel 
Shall  give  the  monster  birth.    Hah  1  'tis  Ulysses 
Come  to  affront  me,  in  Achilles'  armour  : 

Enter  Calchas. 

A  thousand  serpents  creep  within  my  skull : 

ril  find  the  coward's  soul  through  all  this  darkness^ 

Have  at  thee,  politician !  dost  thou  bleed  ) 

Now  i  have  met  wi'  ye,  thanks  to  my  good  sword. 

I  kiss  thy  cold  lips,  for  this  brave  revenge : 

Thou  art  my  own,  without  competitor^ 

And  must  be  my  last  refuge,  and  companion. 

Cal.  Alas,  poor  Telamon ! 

Ajax.  Who  calls  Telamon  ? 

Vol.  One  you  have  known,  and  lov'd :  can  yeo 
forget 
Calchas  so  soon  ? 

Jjax.   Our  Grecian    prophet?    you  are  very 
welcome. 
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What  news  from  the  upper  world 'I  do  they  agree 
Id  heaven?  we  are  all  to  pieces. 

Cal.  I  am  trusted 
With  a  direction  to  you :  the  sacred  powers 
You  serve — 

Aj€uc.  Speak  on,  but  let  me  tell  you,  as  a  frieod^ 
They  have  not  us'd  me  kindly ;  but  no  matter, 
I'll  be  nay  own  revenger. 

Co/.  Sir,  take  heed 
How  you  provoke  their  anger,  or  contemn 
Their  precepts,  for  the  partial  acts  of  men : 
They  Know,  and  pity  that  a  man  so  valiant 
Should  for  a  trifle  lose  his  manly  temper. 
You  are  not,  sir,  forgotten  by  the  Gods, 
And  I  am  sent,  their  prophet,  to  acquaint  you, 
That  what  you  lost  alive  by  human  judges. 
Their  divine  justice  shall  restore  with  honour 
To  your  calm  dust :  for  know,  those  very  arms, 
In  which  Ulysses  triumphs  now,  shall  be 
Snatch'd  from  him  by  a  tempest,  and  shall  land, 
A  floating  treasure,  upon  Ajax'  tomb, 
And  by  tneir  stay  convince  the  future  age 
Who  best  deserved  'em.     Be  not  then  unmanned. 
And  thus  deface  the  beauties  of  your  reason. 

Ajax.  1  thank  'em,  they  are  pleas'd,  when  I  am 
dead, 
To  make  a  restitution  to  my  fame, 
And  send  me  home  the  armour ;  this  is  something. 
I'll  make  myself  in  a  capacity, 
By  death,  to  be  an  object  of  their  justice ; 
ril  die  immediately ;  I  can  do't  myself. 

CaL  Your  piety  avert  so  black  a  deed ! 
This  is  a  v^ay  to  make  the  world  suspect 
The  worth  of  all  your  former  actions. 
And  that  they  were  not  births  legitimate, 
Born  from  true  honour,  but  the  spurious  issue 
Of  an  unguided  heat,  or  chance.    How  shall 
We  think  that  man  is  trulv  valiant. 
And  fit  to  be  engag'd  in  things  of  fright 
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And  danger,  that  wants  courage  to  silstatfi 
An  injury  7  It  shews  afear  of  others, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  ourselved ;  and  he 
Is  not  so  much  a  coward  that  flies  death, 
As  he  that  suffers,  and  doth  fear  to  live. 
Besides,  this  will  enlarge  your  enemyVi  triuoipb, 
And,  in  the  world's  opinions,  be  granted 
A  tame  concession  to  his  worth  s  nay,  men*) 
And  with  much  face  of  reason^  may  affirm, 
Ulysses  did  not  only  win  the  arms^ 
But  conquered  Ajaz, 

Ajcuv.  Therefore  I  will  die 
With  my  own  h&od,  and  save  that  infamy : 
I  am  resolv'd,  all  fiite  shall  not  prevent  iU 
Leave  me. 

Cal.  I  must  not 

^jax.  I  am  not  confined 
To  plaee :  thy  office  yet  is  thy  protection ; 
Do  not  presume  to  follow,  lest  my  rage 
Make  me  forget  your  person,  and,  by  sad 
Mistake,  I  turn  the  priest  into  a  sacriflee. 
Go,  tell  the  world,  I  am  dead,  and  make  it  knows, 
That  Ajax  fell  bv  no  hand  but  his  own.         [Exit 

Cal.  This  will  turn  all  our  triumph  into  moiini^ 
ing.  {ExeunL 

SCENE  III. 
AnoAer  part  of  the  camp. 

Enter  Calchas  before  the  body  of  Aj ax  jeupjM^ted 
by  uiv  princes,  Agamemnon,  i)ioMfit>£S3  Mbne« 
LAus^  Thbrsander,  NfiSTTOR^  and  Ulysssb, 
fbUowing  the  hearse ,  as  going  to  tke^  ten^pie. 

CaK  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are.shadawsy  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays,  his  icy  hand  on  kings : 
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Scepter  and  craum 
Must  tumble  down^ 
jind  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
ff^h  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fields 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill: 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield: 
They  tame  but  one  another  still: 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  Aeir  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 
,  Then  boMt  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  DeaiKspurple  altar  now. 
See  J  where  me  victor^victim  Ueeds : 

Your  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  ofHiejuet 
Smell  sweety  and  blossom  in  their  dust.  ^ 

Agam.  Set  forward  to  the  temple.    This  was 
oDce 
A  day  of  triumph,  but  the  death  of  Ajax 
Will  make  it  dark  within  our  calendar : 
Joys  are  abortive/ or  not  born  to  last^ 
And  onr  bright  days  are  quickly  overcast. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

^  Here  the  old  copy  tells  us  "  This  was  afterwards  sung  in 
parts,  the  music  excellently  composed  by  Mr.  Ed.  Coleman.'* 

"  In  this  Cmtenlion"  says  Oldys  '^  is  the  fine  song  which  old 
Bowman  used  to  sing  to  king  Charles,  and  which  he  has  often 
sung  to  me,  Theglorle$,  &c/'  M.  S.  note  on  Langhaine's  Ace.  qf 
Englkh  Dram.  Poeis,  p.  485  (in  the  Brit.  Mus.)  D. 
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Poena  &c.]  The  pieces  wiiich  immediately  foSkm,  appeared 
in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1646|  luoder  the  tiHe  of  Poem»  9tc  hy 
James  Shirley.  Sine  aliqud  dementid  nuUus  Phabus.* .  What 
portions  of  that  volume  I  hqve  now  rejected*  hecanse  they 
have  been  already  printed  in  the  present  work,  the  sul^oined 
taUe  wiU  shew : 

PoBMS  &c.  Ed.  1646.  Pbbssnt  EniTmN. 

Commciufatoiy  Venee  prefixed  to  vol.  i. 

}  partly  in  the  Change$,or  Love 
m  a  Mate,  vol.  ii.  p.  32r.> 
and  partly  in  TAeirill^  Fair 
One,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
A  GentUnum  ti»  Looe  uUh  two  'X  in  the  Chof^es,  or  Love  m  a 

kidia,  p.  19.  J     Mate,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

Melancholy  converted,  p.  19>  in  The  Example,  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 

Strephon,  Daphne,  p*  24,  in  The  Cardmal,yol.y.  p.  344. 

ji  Letter  to  the  Lady  D.  S,  tent  \  prefixed  to  the  Changes,  or 

wUh  a  New  Comedy,  p.  39>      J      LoDeinaMaze^YoL u.p.97lm 

To  the  never  enough  Honoured  E,  ^  j  •  v  *i  ^ 

of  St.  o»  New-Yeare,  day  at  \  »Prt     TJ^f"^  .*° 

4h  <ifter  other  enterU-    \     T^^ol  MaUer.  voLiv. 

j„  „  44  \  in  Tfce  Impotture,  toI.  t.  p. 

'"'  P*  **•  J     189. 

Vu^wy,  p.  148.  J      ^**^'  "^^^  '^-  P-  ^J^®-  • 

A  Prologne  to  Us  Comedy  at  the  ^ 
Cock'fni,  called  the  Corona-  I 
Hon,  Presentedin  theperson  of  f  "  toL  iii.  p.  458. 


Cock'jni,  called  the  Corona-    [  prefixed  to  The  CoronaiUm, 
Hon,  Presented  u 
a  Lady,  p.  149. 


A  Prologue  to  hjs  Cmedy  rfthe  ^        -j^       ^    ^ 

Changes,  or  Looe  m  a  Maxe,  I  *^ v"  .  JU  '"^'7^*  *^ 
Fmt  Acted  aiS<dishury  Court,  f  tl^  **  ^  ^""^  ^^**  "'  P" 
p.  151.  J      *"• 
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^«  i?«wM-<«  w>  iKst  \  appended  to  The  CofmuUkm, 

An  Epdogue,  p.  163.  j     Tol.iii.p.640. 

A  Prologue  at  the  Globe  to  his  '\ 

prmented  at  ihe  Wack^Frien,  J      ^^*-  ^^'  P'  *' ^• 
.  p.  164.  J 

p  165  '       •  t  appeiidedtotheaaincp.361. 

^  FroZogru^  to  his  play  eaUed  1  prefixed  to  The  Brothen,ro\. 

the  Brothers,  p.  166.  J     L  p.  191. 

Einlogue  [to  ihesa)fMl  in  the  \        '   j  j  ^   xu  ^^^ 

^p^  ^  Don  Pedrdf.. 157.   j  •PP«'dedtqth««unep.«r«. 

frol^e  to  hie  Tragedy  caltd  \pTe^ed  to  The  Sisters,vo\.r. 
;  Oe.  CarimaU,  ^  p.  16$.    .      ;  J  p.  366. 
The Trpmpk of  fiewtie.  \      iniroL  vi. p. 915.* 

In  the  Bodleian  Library^  Oxford^is  a  MS. . coUectum  of 
Verses  and  Poems  by  James  Shirley. -^Rawl.  Poet.  88.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  poem^.  it  consists  entirely  of 
pieces^  which  were  printed^  though  with  rery  great  variations, 
in  our  author's  volume  of  1646.  The  reader^  perhaps,  in 
turning  over  the  following  pages,  will  think  that  I  have  given 
too  many,  rather  than  two  few,  extracts  from  this  MS.  collec- 
tion :  the  hitherto  unpublished  poems  which  it  has  fomished> 
he  will  find  placed  by  themselves.  D. 

■  The  liiMS  cntiUed  A  PnUogue  to  kit  Trqfedy  caltdtke  Otrdmal^  in  the 
ToL  of  PoemSf  1646,  Shirley  aftenrurds  printed  as  «  Prologue  to  Tke 
Sittert  ia  1652,  and  prefixed  a  different  prolofpie  to  the  Cardmmi  when  it 
was  giren  to  the  press  in  the  latter  year. 
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TO  THE  TRULY  NOBLE, 

BERNARD  HYDE,  ESQ. 


SIR, 


iTmUbea  hn^  ambiihn  MoU^fied,  tf  by  ihU  I ha^  the 
Aapphtess  qf  making  myseff'more  known  to  you,  though  •» 
ike  same  ad  I  put  myseff^io  a  Ihuhy  that  I  have  not  a 
better  present  to  excuse  the  coi^idence.  If  I  do  look 
upon  you  but  as  you  relate  to  me  in  the  common  interest 
mdfame  of  your  virtues^  wherein  I  share  with  others,  I 
may  be  censured  a  bold  man,  since  as  they  are  proper^ 
tionedto  me,  they  are  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  deserts 
of  some  that  write  both  honour  and  abilities.  But  when 
I  consider  that  graceful  part  of  your  character,  sweetness, 
which  gives  both  the  price  ana  beauty  to  your  other  Jumi^ 
tures  of  art  and  nature,  I  cannot  think  myself  without 
capacity  qf  pardon  for  this  application,  tXe  well  meant 
tender  ymy  service. 

They  arepa^s  in  themselves  not  worth  your  eye,  or  to 
be  numbered  wUh  those  reserves  of  wit  and  learmng  that 
wait  upon  your  recreations  f  and  tfthey  receive  entertain* 
ment  abroad,  I  shall  acknowledge  it  rather  a  debt  which 
men  pay  to  your  name,  than  a  merit  of  the  poems;  and  \f 
they  meet  with  the  frowning  world,  I  have  subscribed  my 
own,  to  be  accused  for  them  and  tJUs  presumption.  How* 
soever,  if  they  may  emoy  but  your  smile  and  shade,  which 
was  the  first  choice  of  my  thoughts,  it  shall  encourage  me 
to  reach  your  worth  with  more  suitable  imaginations  s  till 
when,  give  me  leave  to  write  myse^ 

YourfaUl^  honourer, 
JAMES  SUntUBY. 
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Cupid's  Call.^ 

Ho!  Cupid  calls,  come,  lovers,  come, 
Briog  his  waotoD  harvest  home ; 

>  Gifwf «  CdU]    In  Rawliiuon's  MS.  Btands  thus : 

The  Qmrtexan. 

Cupid  calls.  Oh  young  men,  come^ 
Bring  his  wanton,  wanton  luorest  home ! 
When  the  birds  moet  sweetly  jsing. 

And  flowers  are  in  their  prime. 
No  season  but  the  spring 
Is  Cupid's  hanrest  time. 

Into  love*s  field,  or  garden  walk ; 
Virgins  dangle,  dangle  on  their  stalk. 
Blown,  and  playing  at  fifteen. 
And  pointing  to  their  beds ; 
Come,  bring  your  sickles  then. 
And  reap  their  maidenheads. 

Another. 

Hark,  hark,  how  in  everjr  grove 

Nightingales  do  sing  of  lore : 

They  have  lost  their  sollan  note. 

Warbling  with  a  merry  throat. 
There  is  no  bliss  to  men. 
Oh  let  them  ravish  me  ttain  1 

Virgins,  that  are  young  and  fidr. 
Kiss  yourselves  into  a  pair} 
Warm  and  active  keep  your  blood. 
Let  no  thought  congeal  the  flood ; 

In  youth  refuse  no  art. 

For  age  urili  snow  upon  your  heart    D. 
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The  west  wind  blows,  the  birds  do  sing. 
The  earth's  eDamell'd,  'tis  high  spring ; 
Let  hinds,  whose  soul  is  com  and  hay, 
Expect  their  crop  aQother  day. 

Into  Love's  spring^sarden  walk ; 

Virgins  dangle  on  their  stalk, 

Full  blown,  and  playing  at  fifteen ; 

Come  bring  your  amorous  sickles  then ; 
See,  thev  are  pointing  to  their  beds, 
And  call  to  reap  their  maiden-heads. 

Hark,  how  in  yonder  shady  grove 
Sweet  Philomel  is  warbling  love. 
And  with  her  voice  is  courting  kings ; 
For,  since  she  was  a  bird,  she  sings. 
There  is  no  pleasure  but  in  men. 
Oh,  come  and  ravish  me  again ! 

Virgins,  that  are  young  and  fair, 
May  kiss,  and  grow  into  a  pair ; 
Then  warm  and  active  use  your  blood. 
No  sad  thought  congeal  the  flood  ; 
Nature  no  medicine  can  impart. 
When  age  once  snows  upon  our  heart. 


To  HIS  UNKIND  Mistress. 

Sure,  thy  heart  was  flesh  at  first ; 
For  what  sin  hath  it  been  jcurst 
Into  that  stubborn  thing  of  late, 
Above  the  reach  of  wonder?  What, 
In  some  winter  was  it  lost, 
And,  its  blood  drunk  up  by  ifrost. 
Grew  stiff,  and  so  a  rock  Mcame? 
Yet  this  would  soften  at  a  flame. 
Or  didst  thou  bathe  thy  pretty  limbs 
In  some  cold  and  fatal  streams. 
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Which  tarn  what  they  emi^^aee  to  stone; 

And  by  degrees  thy  heart  grew  one? 

I  know  not,  but  too*  true  l  find 

A  quarry  of  prodigious  kind : 

Yet  since  I  lov'd  it,  I  will  try, 

prom  the  warm  Jimb^k  of  my  eye, 

In  such  a  method  to  distil 

Tears  on  thy  marble  nature,  till 

Their  frequent  drops,  by  lore's  new  art, 

Write  my  epitaph  on  thy  heart ; 

That  men  may  know  for  whom  I  die, 

And  say,  beneath  that  stone  I  lie. 

Good  Morrow. 

Good  morrow  unto  her,  who  in  the  night 
Shoots  tmfp  hat  silver  brow  more  light 
Than  Cynthia,  upon  whose  state 

All  other  servile  stars  of  beauty  wait; 

Good  morrow  unto  her,  who  gives  the  day^ 
Whose  eyes  preserve  a  purer  ray 
Than  Phoebus,  when  in  Thetis'  steeams 

He  hath  new  bath'd  himself^  and  wash'd  bis  beams : 

The  day.and  night  are  only  thine,  and  we 
Were  lost  in  darkness  bat  for  thee ; 
For  thee  we  live,  all  hearts  are  thine, 

But  none  so  full  of  &ith  and  flame  as  mine. 

To  HIS  Mistress. 

I  would  the  God  of  love  would  die, 
And  ^ive  his  bow  and  shafts  to  me, 

f  ask  no  other  legacy ; 
This  happy  fate  I  them  would  prove, 
That,  sincejjby  hearti  eannot  move, 

I'd  cure,  and  kill  my  own  with  love. 
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Yet  why  should  I  so  cruel  be^ 
To  kill  myself  with  loving  thee, 

And  thoa  a  tyrant  sdll  to  me? 
Perhaps,  couldst  thou  affection  show 
To  me,  I  should  not  love  thee  so, 

And  that  would  be  my  medicine  too* 

Then  choose  to  love  me,  or  deny, 
I  will  not  be  so  fond  to  die 

A  martyr  to  thy  cruelty : 
If  thou  be'st  weary  of  me,  when 
Thou  art  so  wise  to  love  again, 

Command,  and  I'll  forsake  thee  then. 

To  Odblia. 

Health  to  my  fair  Odelial  Some  that  know 
How  many  months  are  past 
Since  I  beheld  thy  lovely  brow, 
Would  count  an  age  at  least ; 

But  unto  me. 
Whose  thoughts  are  still  on  thee, 
I  vow 
By  thy  black  eyes,  'tis  but  an  hour  ago. 

That  mistress  I  pronounce  but  poor  in  bliss^ 
That,  when  her  servant  parts^ 
Gives  not  as  much  with  her  last  kisa. 
As  will  maintain  two  hearts 

Till  both  do  meet 
To  taste  what  else  is  sweet 
Is'tfit 
Time  measure  love,  or  our  affection  it? 

Cherish  that  heart,  Odeliai  that  is  mine. 
And  if  the  north  thou  fear, 
Dispatch  butfiom  thy  southern  dime 
A  sigh,  to  warm  twii«  here ; 
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Bot  be  80  kind  . 
To  send  by  tbe  next  wind, 
Tisfiir, 
And  OMtfiy  accidents  do  wnit  on  war. 


To  HIS  MiSTRBSS  CONFINBD. 

Think  not,  my  Phebe,  'cause  a  cloud 
Doth  now  thy  heavenly  beauty  shroud, 

My  wandering  eye 
Can  stoop  to  common  beauties  of  the  sky ; 
Be  thou  but  kind,  and  this  ecKpse 
Shall  neither  hinder  eyes,  nor  lips. 
For  we  will  meet 
Within  our  hearts,  and  kiss,  when  none  shall  see't 

Nor  canst  thou  in  thy  prison  be. 
Without  some  loving  signs  of  me ; 

When  thou  dost  spy 
A  aun-beam  peep  into  thy  room,  *tis  I, 
For  I  am  hid  within  that  flame, 
And  thus  unto  thy  chamber  came. 
To  let  thee  see, 
In  what  a  martyrdom  I  bum  for  thee. 

rWhen'  thou  dost  touch  thy  lute,  thou  may'st 
Think  on  my  heart,  on  which  thou  play'st ; 

When  each  sad  tone 
Upon  the  strings  doth  shew  my  deeper  groan: 
When  thou  dost  please,  they  shall  rebound 
With  nimble  airs,  struck  to  the  sound 
Of  thy  own  voice  : 
Oh,  think  how  much  I  tremble,  and  rejoice!] 

*  Jflhen  thou  doH,  4rc.]  This  stanzB  is  inserted  from  Raw- 
finsons  MS.  and  Carew's  Poems:  see  note  on  Shirley's  PoH- 
script  to  tilt  Reader.  D« 
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There's  no  sad  picture  tbait  ddth  dvrell  * 
Upon  thy  arras  wall,  bat  well 

Resembles  me. 
No  matter  though  our  yeani  dooot  agreo ; 
Love  can  make  old,  as  well  as  time, 
And  he  that  doth  but  twenty  climb, 
If  he  will  prove 
As  true  as  I,  shews  fourscore  years  in  love. 


Lovb's  Hub  and  Cat.^ 

In  Love's  name  you  afe  chai^'d,  ob^  fly 
And  make  a  speedy  hue  and  cry 
Afler  a  face,  which  t'other  day 
Stole  my  wanderini;  heart  away : 
To  direct  you^  take  in  brief 
These  few  marks  to  know  the  thief. 
Her  hair,  a  net  of  beams^  would  prove 
Strong  enough  to  imprison  Jove, 
Drest  in  his  eagle's  shape ;  her  brow 
Is  a  spacious  field  of  snow ; 
Her  eyes  so  rich,  so  pure  a  grey, 
Ever^  look  creates  a  day. 
And  if  they  close  themselves  (not  when 
The  sun  doth  set)  'tis  night  again  ; 
In  her  cheeks  are  to  be  seen 
Of  flowers,  both  the  king  and  queen, 
Thither  by  all  the  graces  led. 
And  smiling  in  their  nupltal  bed ; 
On  whom,  like  pretty  nymphs,  do  wait 
Her  twin-bom  lips,  whose  virgin  state 
They  do  deplore  themselves,  nor  miss 
To  blush,  so  often  as  they  kiss 

•  Lovers  Sue  and  Cry']  These  lines,  wftli  many  Tarisiioaa, 
occur  in  The  WUfy  Fair  One,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  and  b  Carew's 
Poem:  see  note  on  Shirley's  Pasttcript  to  the  Reader,    D. 
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Without  a  mail.    BemdB  the  ttBt^  > 
You  shall  know  this  felon  .best 
By  her  tongue ;  for,  when  your  ear' 
Once  a  harmony  shall  hear  ' 

So  ravishing,  you  do  not  know  /: 

Whether  you  be  in  hewvtAn^  or  no^.  . 
That,  that  is  she ;  obj  straight  s«rprlze> 
And  bring  her  unt6  li^Va's^assiEe; 
But  lose  no  tine,  for  fear  that shcf  r  :  !:><  v 
Ruin  all  mahkind,  like  me,  .  i       :'    i  •     ' 
FatOj  and  philosophy  controul. 
And  leave  the  world  without  a  soul. 
.    '.\]yu'''  >' 

Bid  me  no  more  good  night  '/Ijecatrse 

'Tis  dark,  must  I  away? 
Love  doth  acknowledge  no  soch  laws, 

And  )ove  ^is  I  pbey, 
Which  blind,  doth  all  your  light  despise, 

And  hatb  no  need  of  eyes 
When  day  is  jfled: 

Besides,  the  |sun,  wbibh  yon    ;      ''  ' 

Complain  is 'gone; 'tis  true,-"  -  *      '  *  •    •   ' 
Is  gone  to  bed: 

Oh,  let  us  do  so  too !'  . 

Sokg/ 

Would  you  know  what's  ,sofl  ?  I  dare 
Remit  you  to  the  down^  or  air : 
The  stars  we  all  acknowledge  bright^ 
The  snow  too  is  exceeding  white : 

^  Song.']  This  piece>  as  printed  in  Carew's  Poems,  (see  note 
on  Shirley's  Postscript  to  the  Reader,)  agrees  abnost  entirely  with 
the  copy  in  Rawlinson'aMS.  The  present  t^t  of  it  differs  much 
from  that  of  those  GoUectioDS.    D. 
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To  please  yom  scent,  'twill  not  be  hard 

To  present  yon  braised  naid : 

Ana  would  you  heavenly  music  hear, 

I'll  call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear^ 

If  old  Pythagoras  sing  true : 

But  ambrosia,  heavenly  dew 

Divinely  must  affect  yoiir  taste, 

And  nectar  is  your  drink  at  last : 
But  would  vou  have  all  these  delights  in  one, 
Know  but  the  fair  Odelia,  and  *tis  done.  . 


A  Faibimg. 

A  Fairing  if  you  ask,  I  will  nett  day 

Bestow  upon  you  the  new  puppet  play : 

The  children  made  in  wax,  I  oare  not  try. 

For,  I  confess,  the  models  at  your  eye 

Will  melt  themselves  away,  and  then  you  know 

The  man  will  be  undone,  and  lose  his  show. 

What  monsters  would  you  see?    Til  bring  a  man 

Has  been  in  France  or  Italv,  that  can 

Play  his  deformities  with  aii  the  fair. 

We'll  for  the  Cloisters,  where  the  pictures  are, 

The  king  and  queens,  the  princes,  all  the  babies. 

The  paper  lords,  and  all  the  painted  ladies ; 

The  men  of  ginger-bread ;  what  art  can  do ! 

You  shall  see  cannibals  will  eat  them  too. 

We'll  to  the  horse  that  dances,  and  ('tis  said) 

Tells  money,  and  which  virgin  is  a  maid : 

This  beast  must  be  an  understanding  creature. 

For  he  will  snort  you  by  instinct  of  nature. 

If  you  but  name  the  pope;  there's  something  in'l; 

That  a  wall  eye  should  read  Geneva  print 

I'hese  are  but  half  the  knacks  we'll  see,  and  buy. 

If  you  will  walk  into  the  fair  with  me : 

But  you  are  angry,  mistress ;  troth,  I  meant 

A  jest,  in  answer  of  your  merriment ; 
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For  sura  yoK  camiot  mean^  with  hope  to  gaio 
That  gift  from  me  is  worth  your  entertain. 
For  whatsoever  is  not  I,  must  be 
Trifles,  and  empty  things  bestow'd  on  thee ; 
And  you  may  tnank  your  beauty  for't,  I  am 
So  poor^  I  have  not  left  myself  a  name. 
Or  subetanee,  not  translated  thine  before ; 
He  that  bestow'd  his  hearty  can  give  no  more. 
If  thou  wilt  have  a  fiUring  fkom  me  then, 
Give  mysdf  baek,  T\\  give  it  thee  again. 


To  L.^  FOR  A  WBSATR  OP  BaTS  SBNT. 

Soul  of  my  Muse,  what  active  unknown  fife 
Already  <K>th  thy  Delphick  wreath  inspire ! 
O'th'sudden,  bow  my  faculties  swell  high^ 
And'  I  am  all  a  powerfulprophesy ! 
Sleep,  ye  dull  Caesars  I  Rome  will  boast  in  vain 
Your  glorioas  triumphs ;  one  is  in  my  brain, 
Great  as  all  yours ;  and  circled  with  thy  bays, 
My  thoughts  take  empire  o'er  all  land  and  seas : 
Proof  against  all  the  planets,  and  the  stroke 
Of  thunder,  I  rise  up  Augustus'  oak, 
Within  my  guard  or  laurel,  and  made  free 
From  age,  look  fresh  still  as  my  Daphnean  tree. 
My  fancy's  narrow  yet,  till  1  create 
For  thee  another  world,  and  in  a  state 
As  free  as  innocence,  shame  all  poets'  wit. 
To  cKmb  no  higher  than  Elysium  yet, 
Where  the  pale  lovers  meet,  and  teach  the  groves 
To  sigh,  ana  sins  vain  legends  of  their  loves ; 
We  will  have  other  flights,  and  taste  such  things 
Are  only  fit  for  sainted  queens  and  kings. 

*  To  JL  «e.]  The  first  twenty  lines,  and  tke  coaiclttding 
couplet,  of  this  pieee>  oecnr,  aBg^ly  varied,  in  Hmma  end 
Mammom :  see  p.  SS.    D. 

VOL.  VI.  E  e 
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Musflens,  Homer,  and  ye  sacred  rest, 
Long  since  believed  in  your  own  ashes  blest, 
Awake,  and  live  again !  and  having  wrote 
Oar  story,  wish  your  other  songs  forgot, 
And  yourselves  too ;  but  our  high  subject  must« 
In  spite  of  death  and  time,  new  soul  your  dust. 

What  cannot  I  command?  what  can  a  thought 
Be  now  ambitious  of,  but  shall  be  brought 
By  virtue  of  my  charm?  I  will  undo 
The  year,  and  at  my  pleasure  make  one  new, 
All  spring,  whose  blooming  paradise,  but  when 
I  list,  shall  with  one  frown  wither  again. 

Astrologers,  leave  searchinj?  the  vast  ^kies ; 
Teach  them  all  &te,  Odelia,  ^om  thine  eyes ; 
All  that  was  earth  resolves,  my  spirit's  free, 
I  have  inothing  left  now  but  my  soul  and  thee. 


To  THB  Painter^  preparing  to  draw  M.  M.  H. 

Be  not  too  forward,  painter ;  'tis 
More  for  thy  fame  and  art,  to  miss 
All  other  facen,  than  come  near 
The  lady,  that  expecteth  here  ; 
Be  wise,  and  think  it  less  disgrace 
To  draw  an  angel,  than  her  face, 

«  To  the  Pcunier,  *c.]  In  ir«0,  a  bookseUcr  named  Jauncy 
published  ^an  octavo  volume,  called  A  New  MwselUmy  ofQnghuU 
Poemt,  Translations  and  Imitations,  By  the  most  EmmerU  Hands, 
viz.  Mr.  Prior,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hughes,  Src.  Now  first  pubUshedJrom 
thdr  Respective  Manuscripts.  With  some  Familiar  Letters  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Rochester  never  before  Printed.  At  p.  160  of  this  Mu- 
^Uany,  the  present  poem  occurs^  with  many  variations^  and  b 
entitled; 

**  To  the  Painter  preparing  to  draw  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond, 
Sister  to  Sir  William  Hammond  of  St.  Alban's  in  Kent. 

Written  by  Mr.  James  Shirley,  In  the  year  1634,"  The 
Editor  no  doiibt  printed  it  from  a  manuscript  copy. 

IlisfMiadalso^muchvaried^inRawlinson'sMS.    D. 
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For  ID  such  forodd,  who  is  so  vrise 
To  tell  thee  where  thy  erroi*  lies  ? 
But  since  all  beauty  (that  is  known) 
Is,  in  her  virgin  sweetness,  one, 
How  can  it  be,  that  painting  her, 
But  every  look  should  make  thee  err? 
But  thou  art  resolute  I  see  ; 
Yet  let  my  fancy  walk  with  thee. 
Compose  a  ground  more  dark  and  sad. 
Than  that  the  early  chaoe  had, 
And  shew^  to  the  whole  sex's  shame. 
Beauty  was  darkness  till  she  came; 
Then  paint  her  eyes,  whose  active  liffht 
Shall  make  the  former  shadows  bright, 
And  with  their  every  beam  supply 
New  day,  to  draw  her  picture  by. 
Now,  if  thou  wilt  complete  the  face, 
A  wonder  paint  in  every  place. 

Beneath  these,  for  her  tair  neck's  sake, 
White  as  the  Paphian  turtles,  make 
A  pillar,  whose  smooth  base  doth  shew 
Itself  lost  in  a  mount  of  snow ; 
Her  breast,  the  house  of  chaste  desire. 
Cold,  but  increasing  others'  fire. 

But  how  I  lose  (instructing  thee) 
Thy  pencil,  and  my  poetry  1 
For  when  thou  hast  expressed  all  art^ 
As  high  as  truth>  in  every  part, 
She  can  resemble,  at  the  best, 
One  in  her  beauty's  silence  drest, 
Where  tbou,  like  a  dull  looker  on, 
Art  lost,  and  all  thy  art  undone : 
For  if  she  speak,  new  wonders  rise 
From  her  teeth,  chin,  lip,  and  eyes, 
So  far  above  that  excellent 
Did  take  thee  first,  tfiou  wo't  repent 
To  have  begun,  and  lose  i'th'end 
Thy  eyes  with  wonder  how  to  mend. 

2Ee 
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At  such  a  loss,  here's  all  thy  eboice^ 
Leave  off,  or  paint  ber  with  a  roice. 

To  A  Lord,  who  hap  courted  a  Lady  of  much 

PERFECTION,  AND  AFTER  OFFERED  HIS  SERVICE  TO 
ANOTHER  OF  AN  INFERIOR  BEAUTY  AND  PARTS,  IN 
CONFIDENCE  THAT  THJS  FIRST  WOULD  RE-ACCEPT 
HIM. 

And  can  thy  proud  apostate  eyes 
Court  her  again,  with  hope  t'entice 
One  gentle  lauKuage,  or  a  smile 
Upon  a  renegade  so  vile  9 
Thin^  call'd  a  lord,  forbear ;  'tis  fit 
Ambition  leave  thee>  like  thy  wit. 
Send  for  an  exorcist  from  Rome, 
And  let  him  with  fiill  orders  come. 
To  dispossess  thy  wanton  sense 
Of  this  grand  deviU  Impudence. 

Can  she,  in  whom  shines  .every  grace. 
Love's  wide  fancy  can  embrace, 
Forget  her  nobler  soul  to  be 
Upon  thy  pride  retreiv*d  by  theef 
She  hath  let  fall  too  many  beams  ; 
Thus  heaven  upon  corrupted  streams 
Hath  dropp'd  transparent  dew,  which  shews 
The  spring  is  clear,  whence  crystal  flows. 
Enjoy  thy  madness,  or  what's  worse, 
Thy  new  made  mistress.    Tis  a  ourse 
To  be  in  hell,  but  thine  is  more. 
Whose  eyes  have  witness'd  heaven  before : 
Th'Hesperian  apples  thou  roay'st  see 
Hereafter,  but  ne*er  climb  the  tree  ; 
For  rather  than  thou  gather  fruit. 
The  plant  will  wither  at  the  root. 
Dote  still  upon  the  dragon,  she 
Is  fierce,  and  form'd  enough  for  thee ; 
And  if  thy  own  ill  can  dispense, 
Kiss  there,  and  suck  mora  poison  thence. 
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A  LOVBR  THAT  DyBfiT  NOT  snAfC  tO  HIS  MwrRflM. 

I  can  no  longer  hold>  my  body  grews 
Too  narrow  for  my  soul ;  sick  with  repo^e^ 
My  passions  call  to  be  abroad ;  and  whwe 
Should  I  discbarge  their  weight,  but  in  her  ear ^ 
From  whose  fair  eyes  the  burning  arrow  citme^ 
And  made  my  heart  the  trophy  to  her  flame? 

I  dare  not.    How?    Cupid  is  bliod  we  know, 
I  never  heard  that  he  was  dumb  till  now ; 
Love,  and  not  tell  my  mistress  1    How  crept  in 
That  subtle  shafl  ?    Is  it  to  love  a  sin  ? 
Is't  ill  to  feed  a  longing  in  my  blood  ? 
And  was't  no  fault  in  ter  to  be  so  good  t 
I  must  not  then  be  silent.    Yet  forbear, 
Convey  thy  passion  rather  in  some  tear, 
Or  let  a  sigh  express,  how  much  thy  bliss 
Depends  on  her,  or  breathe  it  in  a  kiss. 
And  mingle  souls ;  loud  accents  call  the  eyes 
Of  envy,  and  but  waken  jealousies : 
Then  silence  be  n^y  lapguagei  which  if  she 
But  understand*  and  speak  again  to  me. 
We  shall  secure  our  fate«  and  prove  at  least 
The  miracles  of  love  are  not  quite  ceast* 
Bar  frowns  from  our  discourse,  and  every  where 
A  smile  may  be  his  own  interpreter : 
Thus  we  may  read,  in  spite  or  slanders  by. 
Whole  volumes,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


To  ONE  THAT  SAID  HIS  MrSTRBSS  WAS  OLD. 

Tell  me  not,  Time  hath  play'd  the  thief 
Upon  ber  beauty ;  my  beKdf 
Might  have  been  oKock'd^  and  I  hod  been 
An  herstie,  if  I  had  not  seen ; 
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My  mistresg  is  still  fair  to  me. 
And  now  I  all  those  graces  see, 
That  did  adorn  her  virgin  brow ; 
Her  eve  hath  the  same  flame  in't  now. 
To  kill  or  save,  the  chemist's  fire 
Equally  burns ;  so  my  desire ; 
Not  any  rosebud  less  within 
Her  oheek,  the  same  snow  on  her  chin ; 
Her  voice  that  heavenly  music  bears, 
First  charmed  my  soul,  and  in  my  ear9 
Did  leave  it  trembling ;  her  lips  are 
The  self  same  lovely  twins  they  were : 
After  so  many  years  I  miss 
No  flower  in  all  my  paradise. 

Time,  I  despise  tny  rage^  and  thee ; 

Thieves  do  not  always  thrive,  I  see. 


Upon  his  Mistress  dancimo. 

I  stood  and  saw  my  mistress  dance. 
Silent,  and  with  so  fix'd  an  eye, 
Some  might  suppose  me  in  a  trance ; 

But  being  asked  why, 
By  one  that  knew  I  was  in  love> 

I  could  not  but  impart 
My  wonder,  to  behold  her  move 

So  nimbly  with  a  marble  heart. 


To  A  MlSTHESS,  IN  WHOSE  LbTTBR  SOME  TbARS 
WERE  DROPPED. 

Think  not^  my  dearest  mistress^  that  lora. 
Forget  my  vqows  to  thee,  and  be  a  man ; 
Love  is  for  more  than  life,  thaf  s  but  a  span. 
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Those  drops  which  on  thy  letter  did  appear. 
At  oDce  both  stain'd  and  made  thy  papier  clear ; 
I  would  have  read  thy  eyes,  and  not  thy  tear. 

Yet  I'll  not  chide  thee  for  it ;  it  may  be 

To  make  me  rich  thou  send'st  those  pearls  to  me : 

AlaS;  I  musl  be  poor  in  wanting  thee ! 

Had  I  a  thought  about  me  did  not  lay 
Thee  up  a  treasure  to  my  love>  Td  say 
Thy  tews  were  sorrow  for  my  sin,  and  pray : 

But  knowing  myself  thine,  howe'er  thou  do 
An  act  to  grieve  my  love,  and  thy  own  too, 
Myself  ril  flatter  by  not  thinking  so. 

Examine  thy  own  soul,  uid  if  thou  find 
Faith  there,  it  was  but  copied  from  my  mind, 
Which  may  be  wounded,  never  be  unkind. 

So,  farewell,  my  Odelia :  be  thou  just ; 
For  when  I  die,  HI  love  thee  in  my  dust. 
And  when  I  fail  thee  most,  secure  thy  trust. 


Prbsbnting  His  Mistress  with  a  Bird. 

Walking  to  taste  the  Welcome  spring, 
The  birds  which  cheerful'  notes  did  sing 
On  their  green  perches ;  'mong  the  rest, 
One,  whose  sweet  warble  pleas'd  me  best^ 
I  tempted  to  the  snare,  and  caught. 
To  you  I  send  it  to  be  taught ; 
'Tis  young,  and  apt  to  learn,  and  near 
A  voice  so  full  of  art  and  dear 
As  yours,  it  cannot  choose  but  rise 
Quickly  a  bird  of  paradise. 
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Upon  scarlet  and  blush-coloured  Ribbands^ 

GIVEN  BY  TWO  LaDIES.       * 

Let  other  f^rrants  boast  a  snowy  glove, 

Or  glorv  in  their  mistress'  hair, 

Or  think  they  straight  immortal  prove. 
If  they  once  obtain  to  wear 
A  ring  enamell'd,  by  her  finger  blest, 

Wherein  the  rainbow  is  exprest,   • 

In  whose  circle  Copid  dwelling, 
Doth  offer  a  sweet  poesy  to  their  smelling. 

Not  all  tlie  orient  beauties  that  embrace 

Fair  Venus'  neck,  nay,  grant  that  she 

Deign  to  disfurnish  her  own  face, 
And  bestow  her  mole  on  me. 
Not  this,  nor  those  are  half  so  rich,  so  (air 

As  these  two  silken  ribbands  are ; 

Favours  Juno  might  have  given 
The  Graces,  on  her  wedding  day  in  heaven. 

M^terious  colours,  carrying  more  tlmn  shew ! 

For  you  express  in  your  rich  dye 

Rare  virtues,  which  the  givers  owe,^ 
Constant  love,  and  modesty : 
To  which  whw  I  pi^v«  iatse,  wy  bk)od  be  caret, 

To  satisfy  the  injured  first; 

Shame  be  next  reward,  and  then 
I  forfeit  blush  adBM]  scarlet  back  ag^a. 

To  ms  MisTRBss,  otow  tbb  Bays  wimsaBD. 

Fair  cruel,  see  the  bays,  which  thou 
Didst  send  to  erown  my  verse : 
How  well  with  cypress  and  sad  yew 
Would  it  becooie  my  hearse ! 

^  owe]   i.  e.  own.    D. 
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Tis  thy  nnkindiien  that  dirtb  kill 
The  leaves,  which  fade  like  me ; 
Yet  on  the  wreaih  but  cast  a  smile, 
'Twill  seem  another  tree.         .  . 

Such  shioe  will  qaickea.lwbat  is  d^ad ; 
Then  send  it  me.agmn^  . 
Which  shall  have  virtue  on  my  head, 
To  make  the  wearer  green. 

Thus,  in  a  frost.  Til  meet  a  flame, 
And  Phcebus'  priest  am  made, 
And  thee,  I  growing  fresh,  will  name 
My  nymph,  my  light,  my  shade. 


Taking  leave  whbn  his  Mi9f nnss  was  to  wdb. 

How  is  it  my  ungentle  fate, 
When  love  commanded  me  to  wait 
Upon  my  saint,  by  break  of  day, 
I  brought  a  heart,  but  ecirried  npne  away? 

When  we  joined  eeremopious  breath» 
And  lips,  that  took  a  leave  like  (death, 
With  a  sad  parting  thought  ooprest, 
Did  it  leave  mine,  to  glide  >nto  her  breast) 

Or  was  it,  when  like  Pallas  sh^ 
Was  mountedt  wd  I  gaz'd  to  see, 
My  heart  then  lookiog  through  mine  eye, 
Did  after  her  out  nt  that  window  fly? 

'Twas  so,  and  'cawe  I  did  not  vide. 
My  heart  would  bidmy  by  her  ^e. 
Or  some  mere  cardbl  aagel  be. 
To  see  my  mistress  mA  etmvey'd  for  me* 
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Nay  then  attend  tby  char^,  nor  fear 
Storms  in  the  way,  and  if  a  tear 
By  chance,  at  looking  back  on  thee 
Bedew  her  eye,  drink  that  a  health  to  me. 

But  smile  at  Dight,  and  be  her  guest, 
At  once  her  music  and  her  feast, 
Aiid  if  at  any  mention  made 
Of  me,  she  sigh,  say  all  thy  traTail's  paid. 

But  when  she's  gently  laid  to  rest. 
Oh  listen  softly  to  her  breast, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  her  soul,  but  see 
Thou  wake  her  not,  for  she  may  dream  of  me. 

But  what's  all  this,  when  I  am  here, 
If  fancy  bid  thee  welcome  there? 
Heart,  this  last  duty  I  implore. 
Or  bring  her  back,  or  see  thy  cell  no  more. 


LovB  FOR  Enjoying. 

Fair  lady,  what's  your  face  to  me  ? 

I  was  not  only  made  to  see ; 

Every  silent  stander  by 

May  thus  enjoy  as  much  as  I. 

That  blooming  nature  on  your  cheek. 

Is  still  inviting  me  to  seek 

For  unknown  wealth ;  within  the  ground 

Are  all  the  royal  metals  found. 

Leave  me  to  search ;  I  have  a  thread 

Through  all  the  labyrinth  shall  lead, 

And  tmrough  every  winding  Vein 

Conduet  me  to  the  goldeu  mine ; 

Which  once  eojoy'd,  will  give  me  power 

To  make  new  Indiefli  every  hour.     . 
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Look  on  tfaoBe  jewels  that  ftbomid 
Upon  your  dr^ss ;  that  diamoDd 
No  flame,  no  lustre  could  impart, 
Should  not  the  lapidary's  art 
Contribute  here  and  there  a  star ; 
And  just  such  things  ye*  women  are, 
Who  do  not  in  rude  quarries  shine, 
But  meeting  us,  you're  made  divine. 

Come  let  us  mix' ourselves,  and  priove 
That  action  is  the  soul  of  love. 
Why  do  we  coward*gazing  stand. 
Like  armies  in  the  Netherland, 
Contracting  fear  at  cither's  sight. 
Till  we  both  ^row  too  weak  to  %htt 
Let's  charge  for  shame,  and  chuse  you  whether 
One  shall  £etll,  or  both  together. 
This  is  lovers  war,  whoever  dies, 
If  the  survivor  be  but  wise. 
He  may  reduce^  the  spirit  fled. 
For  t'other  kiss  will  cure  the  dead. 

Upon  thb  Pringb's  Birth.^ 

Fair  fall  the  Muses,  that  in  welUchim'd  verse 

Our  prince's  happy  birth  do  sing! 
I  have  a  heart  as  (ull  of  joy  as  theirs, 
As  full  of  duty  to  my  king ; 

And  thus  I  tell, 

How  every  bell 
Did  ring  forth  England's  merry  glee ; 

The  bonfires  too, 

With  much  ado> 
It  were  neat  pity  to  belie  her, 
Made  all  the  city  seem  one  fire, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

*  reduce]    See  note^  p.  178.    D 

9  Upon  the  Prince*i  BtrtK]    CharleB  II;  was  bom.  May  29th, 

leso.  D. 
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The  graver  citis^M  were  fi^K'd  ^  Ibut  dat» 
With  beer  and  joy  moift  soaodly  piMa:^ 
The  constables  in  duty  reel'd  aivav, 
And  charged  others  them  to  aid ; 

To  see  how  soon 

Both  siin  and  moon. 
And  the  seven  stars  forgotten  be ; 

But  when  'twas  night 

Their  heads  were  fights 
To  which  they  did  exak  their  hordj 
Because  a  prince  of  Wales  was  bom, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

The  Dutchmen,  having  drunk  so  much  before. 

Could  not  so  well  express  their  joy : 
The  French,  condemn'a  not  to  be  sober  more, 
Drank  healths  unto  the  royal  boy, 

In  their  own  wine, 

Neat,  brisk,  and  fine: 
The  valiant  Irish,  Cram-^-cree, 

It  pledged  hath 

In  usquebath^^ 
And  beinff  in  this  jovial  vein. 
They  made  a  bog  even  of  their  brain, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

The  Welsh  for  joy  her  cousin  prince  was  born, 

Was  mean  to  change  St.  Tavie's  day. 
Swearing  no  leeks  was  be  hereafter  worn 
But  on  the  twenty  nine  of  May ; 
None  so  merry 
Drinking  perry, 


•  fox*df\    i.  c.  drunk.    D. 

•  paid]     See  note,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.     D. 

•  usquehath']    So  Rawlinson  f  MS.    The  old  copy  "  neque* 
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And  tnethegKii  oo  their  kMe^ 

Wu  every  iMtn 

A  Trojan  thao  ;^ 
Thas  arm'd  the  tivel  her  defy^ 
And  dare  tell  Beelzebub  her  lie^ 

A  jo^^l  sight  to  see. 

The  Scots  in  bonny  ale  their  joy  did  sing, 

And  wisb'd  the  royal  babe  a  man, 
That  they  might  beg  him  but  to  be  their  king, 
And  let  him  rule'em  when  he  can : 

The  Spaniard  made 

A  shrug,  and  said,  . 
Alter  my  pipe,  come  follow  me : 

Canary  sack 

Did  go  to  rack. 
Some  merchants  went  to  Malago, 
Some  drown*d  in  good  old  Charnico, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

[But  while  ^  the  bells  about  vs  make  a  din^ 

And  bonfires  for  the  prince  we  make, 
The  puritans  did  only  bum  witbin, 
With  spiritual  fitggots  for  his  sake ; 

Should  they  mahitain 

A  fire  profane  f 
They  rather  martyrs  wish'd  to  be : 

But  these  remit, 

Till  judges  sit; 
Neyt  sessions,  some  or  other  may 
f  iii4  wholesome  Tyburn  in  their  way, 

A  joyful  aignt  to  see.} 


«  than]    Often  ua^dl  for  thm  by  our  old  poets,.  D. 
«  Bid  n Aifej  «r.]    TkOi  ftenss  ia  iaserted  firom  Bawlinaon'e 
MS.    IX 
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And  now  let  all  good  Bubjecto'  Diayam  aaceod,.  . 
That  heaven  with  milk  woiila  swell  their  breast 
That  nurse  the  babe ;  may  angels  still  attend 
To  rock  him  gently  to  his  rest ! 

Let  his  glory 

Raise  a  story 
Worthy  an  immortal  pen : 

So  Charles  God  bless, 

Onr  queen  no  less ; 
And  in  conclusion  of  my  song^ 
I  wish  that  man  without  a  tongue 

That  will  not  say  amen. 


To  HIS  HONOURBD  FRIEND  ThOMAS  StANLBY,^ 
EsQUIRBy  UPON  HIS  BLBGANT  POBM S. 

A  palsy  shakes  my  pen,  while  I  intend 
A  votive  to  thy  muse ;  since  to  commend 
With  my  best  skill,  will  be  as  short  of  thee, 
As  thou  above  all  future  poesy. 
Thou  early  miracle  of  wit  and  art» 
That  hath  prodigiously  so  got  the  start 
Of  ages  in  thy  study !  Time  must  be 
Old  once  again  in  overtaking  thee. 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  when  1  peruse 
Thy  learned  loves ;  how  willingly  I  lose 

*  Thomas  Stanley]  The  intimacy  between  Shirley  and  this 
very  learned  man  is  noticed  in  the  account  of  our  author  aad 
his  works.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight, 
of  Laytonstoneih  Essex,  and  Cumberlow  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
bom  about  1686.  He  was  fellow  commoner  of  Fembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge }  on  leaving  which,  he  visited  the  continent.  He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  James  Enyon, 
Bart.,  of  Flower  in  Northamptcmshire,  and  died  in  1678.  His 
Toems,  though  they  do  not  deserve  so  high  an  enlo^mn  as 
the  friendship  of  Shirley  has  bestowed  on  them,  possess  oon- 
■iderable  beauty.    D. 
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Myself  in  every  grove,  and  wish  to  be 

(Might  it  contri&te  to  tby  wreath)  a  tree ! 

Carew/  whose  numerous  language  did  before 

Steer  every  genial  soul,  must  be  no  more 

The  oracle  of  love;  and  might  be  come 

But  from  his  own  to  thy  Elysium, 

He  would  repent  bis  immortality 

Given  by  loose  idolaters^  and  die 

A  tenant  to  these  shades,  and  by  thy  ray      .    . 

He  need  not  blush  to  court  his  Celia. 

Thy  numbers  carry  height,  yet  clear,  and  terse, 

And  innocent,  as  becomes  the  soul  of  verse : 

Poets  from  hence  may  add  to  their  great  name. 

And  learn  to  strike  from  chastity  a  flame. 

But  I  expect  some  murmuring  critic  here 
Should  say,  no  poems  ever  did  appear 
Without  some  fault ;  this  I  must  grant  a  truth ; 
And  sir,  let  me  deal  plainly  with  your  youth, 
Not  error-proof  yet,  something  may  admit 
A  censure ;  if  you  will  secure  your  wit, 
I  kn6w  the  only  way  to  bring't  about, 
Accept  my  love,  and  leave  this  copy  out. 

7  Carew']  Thomas  Carew^  brother  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew, 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford^  and  spent  se- 
veral years  of  his  youth  in  France  and  Italy.  By  Chuurles  the 
first  he  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  and 
Sewer  in  ordinary.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1639.  His  Poems  and  Calum  BnUmnicum  a  Masque,  are  still 
justly  admired.  ^*  He  was/*  says  Clarendon,/^  a  person  of  a 
pleasant  and  fecetions  wit,  and  made  many  poems  (especially 
in  the  amorous  way)  which  for  the  sharpness. of  the  fancy,  and 
the  elegancy  of  the  language  in  which  that  fancy  was  spread, 
were  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  that  time :  but  his 
glory  was,  that  after  fifty  years  of  his  life,  spent  with  less  seve- 
rity or  exactness  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  with  the  greatest  mani- 
festation of  Christianity  that  his  best  fiiends  could  desire.^*  Lt/e 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  41,  ed.  1827.    D. 
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To  TBB  £[aKl]  of  S[TBAPrCNiD]^  UPON  HIS 

RBCovBinr. 

My  lord,  the  voice  that  did  jowt  sidoieM  tell, 
Strook  like  a  midnight  chime  or  kmll ; 

At  every  souiid 
I  took  into  my  senge  a  wound. 
Which  had  no  cure  till  I  did  hear 
Your  health  again 
Realor'd«  add  then 
There  was  a  balsam  ponfd  into  mine  ear. 

It  was  my  wonder  first,  what  could  invade 
A  temper  was  so  even  made ; 

Then  &ar  stept  in^ 
Lest  nature  shottlcl  commit  a  sin, 
By  yieldii^  to  resign  your  breath, 
Upon  whose  hearse 
All  tears  and  verse 
Would  fall,  but  not  enough  lament  your  death. 

But  hymns  are  now  required ;  'tis  time  to  rise. 
And  pay  the  altar  sacrifice : 

My  heart  allows 
No*  gums,  nor  amber,  but  pure  vows ; 
There's  fire  at  breathing  oi  your  name, 
And  do  not  fear, 
I  have  a  tear 
Of  joy,  to  curb  any  immodest  flame. 

Id  you^  fthice  honour  is  restored,  oh^  may 
Health  in  your  noble  bosom  stay. 

And  with  your  blood 
Ifove  in  a  circle  all  that* s  good ; 

'  Earl  ofStrajford]  See  the  account  of  Shirley  and  his  woika. 
This  great  man  was  bom  in  1593,  and  beheaded  in  1641.    D. 
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And  though  time  sicken  ifdth  his  years. 
And  winters  come, 
Let  your  age  bloom, 
And  look  as  fresh  as  when  the  spring  appears  I 

«    «j 
Onb  that  lotbd^  none  but  dbformbd  Wombn, 

What  should  my  mistress  do  w^h  hairf 
Her  firizzlin^,  curlinff^  I  can  spare ; 
But  let  her  forehead  be  well  plough'd. 
And  hemp  within  the  furrows  sow'd. 

No  dressing  should  conceal  her  ear, 
Which  I  would  have  at  length  appear^ 
At  which  should  hang  with  a  device, 
The  wealthy  pearls  of  both  her  eyes. 

And  such  a  nose  I  would  desire 
Should  represent  the  town  a' fire ; 
Cheeks  blacky  and  swelling  like  the  south, 
No  tongue,  nor  mark  within  her  mouth* 

Oh,  give  me  such  a  face, 
Such  a  grace ! 
No  two  should  nave  sporty 
Or  in  wedlock  better  agree : 
The  devil  should  into  the  bawdy  court, 
If  he  durst  but  cuckold  me. 


Thb  Commonwealth  of  Birds«^ 

Let  other  poets  write  of  dogs. 
Some  sing  of  fleas,  or  fighting  frogs, 

9  One  that  loved  ^c]  See  note  vol.  It.  p.  SS6.  D. 
1  The  Cammon'ioeaUh&f'Birdi]   Id  Rawlioaoii's  M9«  stands 
thus: 

Listen^  gallants,  to  my  words, 

I  sing  the  Commonwealth  of  Birds. 

VOL.  VI.  F  f 
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Another's  Muse  be  catching  fish, 
And  every  bard^  cook  his  own  dish  ; 
The  Common-wealth  of  Birds  I  bring 
To  feast  your  ears ;  then  hear  me  sing. 
A  Buzzard  is  the  Mayor  o'  th'  town, 
And  Gulls  are  Brethren  of  the  Gown  ; 

A  iBuzzard  doth  command  the  town ; 
Gulls  are  brethren  of  the  gowni 

Great,  but  not  Moguls  they  he. 

Of  the  land^  and  not  the  sea. 

There  is,  in  every  ward,  of  these 

Widgeons  plac*d  for  deputies : 

The  citizens  have  merry  Uves  5 

They  cuckoos  are,  who  take  to  wives. 

Pretty  Parrots,  Black-birds,  Rails, 
Many  of  them  prove  Wagtails. 

Each  parish-constable  is  a  Daw  3 

Wry-neck,  watchmen  with  club  law. 

Who,  taking  any  Owls  by  night. 

Straight  convey  them  to  the  Kite, 

Who  keeps  the  Counter,  and  indeed 
Knows  on  Poultry  how  to  feed. 

Divers  gentlemen  there  are, 
A  Robin-red-breast,  and  a  Stare ; 
Canary  Birds  are  not  a  few ; 
Rooks  have  crept  among  them  too  3 

Dunghill  Cocks,  that  will  be  beat ; 

Godwits,  only  good  to  eat. 

Would  you  know  the  Lawyers  ?  these 

Are  a  nest  of  Goldfinches : 

But  few  men  there  are,  that  know 

The  Physician  from  a  Crow  ^ 

Tet  Bitter  many  of  them  are. 

And  the  good  like  Black-swans  rare. 

If  any  chance  to  ask  of  me. 

Where  this  Commonwealth  should  be, 

I  answer,  *tis  above  the  Moon, 

Twas  mine  by  revelation  3 

There  the  Larks  are,  and  we  shall 
See  them,  when  the  sky  doth  ML    D. 

«  bard]     The  old  copy  "  Bird.''     D. 
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Some  Widgeons  of  the  peace  and  quorum  ^ 
Commit  allthat  are  brought  before 'em. 

Cocks  are  the  under  men  of  trade. 
Within  whose  hall  a  law  is  made, 
That  every  spring  each  citizen 
Shall  march,  to  bring  the  Cuckoo  in. 
Every  constable  has  a  claw, 
A  head  of  Bat,  and  brain  of  Daw ; 
And,  as  wise  as  these,  you  will 
Know  the  Watchmen  by  their  bill, 
Who  take  no  wandering  Owls  by  night 
But  they  convey  them  to  the  Kite, 
Who  keeps  the  Compter,  where  together 
They  laugh,  and  drink,  and  molt  their  featlien 

If  you  come  to  court,  there  are 
A  Robin-red«breast^  and  a  Stare : 
Canary  birds  do  sigh,  not  sing. 
The  Larks  have  quite  forgot  the  spring ; 
What  should  harmonious  birds  sing  there, 
When  a  Rook's  master  of  the  quire  ? 

They  that  do  practise  Common  pleas 
With  greatest  art^  are  Goldfinches, 
And  Crows  by  pl^sick,  plump  and  thrive ; 
Men  die,  that  birds  of  prey  may  live. 

If  for  the  church  you  look,  sad  age  1 
You'll  find  the  clergv  in  a  cage : 
Faith  and  Religion  declines. 
When  good  wits  are  no  more  divines ; 
For  Lapwings  everywhere  you'll  see 
Perch  up,  and  preach  Divinity; 
Who  sing,  though  every  soul  be  veit, 
Here  'tis,  when  farthest  from  their  text. 
But  what  most  admiration  moves,  • 

The  soldiers  are  all  fighting  Doves ; 
And  no  reward  for  prose,  or  verse, 
The  scholars  are  tum*d  Woodpeckers. 
So  fast  the  various  Birds  intrude, 
Art  canttot  name  them :  to  conclude, 

Ff2 
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Every  wise  man  is  a  Wren, 
And  black  Swans  the  honest  men. 
A  wonder  in  the  close  I  bring ; 
A  Nightingale  to  these  is  King, 
Who  never  (sweet  bird)  goes  to  rest, 
But  has  a  thorn  upon  his  breast. 


To  THE  EXCBLLBNT  PATTERN  OP  BeAUTY  AND  YlBTUE, 

L[ady]  El[izabeth,]  Co[untess]  op  Or[mond].^ 

Madam, 

Were  you  bntonly  great,  there  are  some  men 
Whose  heat  is  not  the  Muses*,  nor  their  pen 
Steer*d  by  chaste  truth,  could  flatter  you  in  prose, 
Or  glorious  verse,  but  I  am  none  of  those. 
I  never  leam'd  that  trick  of  court  to  wear 
Silk  at  the  cost  of  flattery ;  or  mal^e  dear 
Mv  pride,  by  painting  a  great  lady*s  face 
When  she  had  done't  before,  and  swear  the  grace 
Was  Nature's ;  anagram  upon  her  name, 
And  add  to  her  no  virtue,  my  own  shame. 
I  could  not  make  this  lord  a  god,  then  try 
How  to  commit  new  court  idolatry ; 
And  when  he  dies,  hang  on  his  silent  hearse 
Wet  elegies,  and  haunt  his  ghost  in  verse. 
These,  some  hold  witty,  thriving  garbs,  but  I 
Choose  to  my  loss  a  modest  poesy> 
And  place  my  genius  upon  subjects  fit 
For  imitation,  rather  than  bold  wit ; 
And  such  are  you,  who  both  in  name  and  blood 
Born  great,  have  learnM  this  lesson  to  be  good. 

•  Elizabeth  CounUtt  of  OmumdJi  Wife  of  the  celebrated 
James  Butler,  successiTeljEarl,  Marquia,  and  Duke  of  Ormond. 
She  was  the  cousin  of  her  husband,  and  only  child  of  the  Earl 
of  Desmond.    She  died  in  1684.  D. 
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Arm'd  with  this  knowledge,  madam,  I  not  fear 
To  hold  fair  correspondence  with  the  year, 
And  bring  my  ^ift,  hearty,  as  yon  are  fair, 
A  servant's  wish,  for  all  my  wealth  is  prayer. 
Which  with  the  year  thus  enters.    May  you  be 
Still  the  same  flowing  goodness  that  we  see. 

In  Tour  most  noble  lord  be  happy  still, 
And  heaven  chain  your  hearts  into  one  will ; 
Be  rich  in  your  two  darlings  of  the  spring, 
Which  as  it  waits,  perfumes  thehr  blossoming, 
The  growing  pledges  of  your  love,  and  blood  ; 
And  may  tha.t  unborn  blessing  timely  bud. 
The  chaste  and  noble  treasure  of  your  womb, 
Your  own,  and  th' age's  expectation  come ; 
And  when  your  davs  and  virtues  have  made  even, 
Die  late,  belov'd  of  earth,  and  change  for  heaven. 


To  THE  H[onourablb]  Lady  D.  C.,*  at  his 

DEPARTURE. 

Madam,  whose  first  stile  is  good, 
Great  in  virtue  as  in  blood, 

<  To  the  Honourable  Hidy,  D,  C.  *c.]      in  Rawlinsoa's  M.S. 
stands  thus : 

To  the  Right  Honourable  8ister8>  ^e  Lady  B.  and 
Lady  Dia:  Curs: 
Ladies^  whose  first  style  is  good^ 
Great  in  virtue^  as  in  blood. 
For  my  entertainment,  take 
This  poor  sacrifice  I  make. 
In  wishes  only,  so  in  part 
I  shall  express  my  thankficQ  heart. 
May  you  be  happy  aU  your  life, 
Bither  of  yon  a  blest  wife : 
May  your  husbands'  love  renew 
Every  day  their  marriage  vow. 
And  yourselves,  as  newly  wed. 
Give  each  night  a  maidenhead. 
When  you  sleep,  may  flowing  numbers 
Charm  you  into  heavenly  slumbers : 
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For  my  enteitainoient,  take 
This  warm  sacrifice,  I  make 
Id  wishes,  which  flow  best,  while^  art 
Hath  little  traffick  with  the  heart. 
May  every  sun  that  rises,  pay 
You  pleasure  long-liv'd  as  the  day, 
Aud  at  ni^ht  the  silent  streams 
Of  pious  thoughts  fill  up  your  dreams. 
For  him,  to  whom  your  heart  is  tied. 
Keep  it  still  virgin,  and  bride, 
That  often  as  you  go  to  bed. 
You  give  and  take  a  maidenhead. 
Never  sigh,  but  when  you  pray : 
May  your  husband  smile  all  day ; 
And  when  clouds  make  dark  his  sky. 
Strike  new  daylip;ht  from  your  eye. 
And  if  e'er  he  think  amiss^ 
May  you  cure  him  with  a  kiss. 

But,  to  keep  his  heart  at  home, 
Be  rich  in  treasures  of  your  womb. 
And  taught  by  examples  of  your  love. 
With  every  Olive  branch  a  Dove. 

When  you  wake,  may  you  be  kept 

Aa  free  from  sin,  as  when  you  slept. 

Never  sigh^  but  when  you  pray: 

May  your  husbands  smile  all  day> 

And,  when  clouds  make  dark  their  sky. 

Strike  new  daylight  from  your  eye } 

And,  if  e*er  they  think  amiss. 

May  you  cure  them  with  a  kiss. 

May  you  liappy  mothers  he. 

And  your  childrens*  children  see> 

Live  to  be  very  old>  and  then 

Return  into  your  spring  again. 

And  when  a  second  age  is  past. 

Though  late,  may  you  reach  heaven  at  last.  D. 

»  while]    The  old  copy  "  which."    D. 
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To  W[iLLiAii]  M[arqui8]  OP  N[kwcastle].* 

Hail,  great  preserver  of  the  kiDg^ 
And  your  owd  honour !  Such  a  thing  « 

At  court  but  rare  appears ; 
And  when  in  calmer  years 
So  much  virtue,  so  much  crime 
Shall  be  read  both  at  one  time, 
Treason  shall  want  ei  child,  and,  your  worth  known. 
Posterity  shall  thank  the  kingdoms  groan. 

When  I  before  did  fancy  men 
Of  a  most  glorious  soul,  my  pen 
Did  prophecy  of  you. 
To  whom  so  much  is  due. 
That  each  patriot  must  rise 
To  court  you  with  a  sacrifice^ 
And  boldest  writers  tellin^^  ages  why, 
Need  fear  no  fiction  in  their  poetry. 

Great  both  in  peace  and  war»  thus  fame 
Did  honour  Sidney ;  on  your  name 
Two  laurels  crow/  and  they 
That  speak  them  both,  may  say, 
Thus  the  fluent  Ovid  wrote, 
And  thus,  too,  wise  Caesar  fought ; 
For  when  your  story  shall  be  perfect,  you 
May  both  deserve,  and  have  tneir  envies  too. 

«  mUiam  Marquis  of  Newcastle.']  See  the  account  of  Shirley 
and  his  works.  This  distinguished  nobleman  was  born  in 
1598,  and  died  in  1676.  D. 

7  grow]    The  old  copy  ''  grew.'*    D. 
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To  Master  Philip  MAssiNasR,^  on  his  Renboado. 

Dabblers  in  poetry,  that  only  can 
Court  this  weak  lady,  or  that  gentleman, 
«      With  some  loose  wit  in  rhyme ; 

Others  that  fright  the  time 
Into  belief  with  mi^ty  words,  that  tear 

A  passage  through  the  ear ; 

Or  nicer  men 
That  through  a  perspective  will  see  a  play. 

And  use  it  the  wrong  way, 
.    (Not  worth  thy  pen) 
Though  all  their  pride  exalt  them,  cannot  be 
Competent  judges  ^f  thy  lines  or  thee. 

I  must  confess,  I  have  no  glorious  name 
To  rescue  judgment,  no  poetic  (lame 

To  dress  thy  muse  with  praise. 

And  Phoebus  his  own  bays ; 
Yet  I  commend  this  poem,  and  dare  tell 

The  world  Ilik'd  it  well; 

And  if  there  be 
A  tribe,  who  in  their  wisdom  dare  accuse 

The  offspring  of  thy  Muse, 

Let  them  agree, 
Conspire  one  comedy,  and  they  will  sav 
^Tis  easier  to  commend  than  make  ^  play. 

To  A  Lady,  upon  a  Looking-Glabs  sent. 

When  this  crystal  shall  present 
Your  beauty  to  your  eye. 
Think  that  lovely  face  was  meant 
To  dress  another  by : 

^  To  Matter  Philip  Jlfasnt^er^  on  ku  Renegado^    These  lines 
are  prefixed  to  the  4to.  ed.  of  that  play,  16S0.    D. 
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For,  not  to  make  them  proud, 
These  glasaes  are  allowed 
To  those  are  fair, 
But  to  compare 
The  iuward  beauty  with  the  outward  grace, 
And  make  them  &ir  in  soul  as  well  as  face. 


.  Epithalamium. 

1.  Oh,  look  anon,  if  in  the  seeded  sky 

You  miss  no  stars ;  here  I  did  spy 
Two  gliding  by. 

2.  Did  not  thy  trembling  sense  mistake  the  shine, 

Which  from  the  flaming  marriage  pine 
Shot  like  divine? 
]•  No,  no,  oh  no,  within  his  stock  of  light 

Hymen  was  never  half  so  bright 
2.  Behold,  the  nuptial  train 

Come  smiling  back  again : 
Hymen,  hold  up  thy  torch. 

1.  Now,  now  I  see 

The  virgin  bride,  fair  Willoughby, 
From  whose  fair  eyes 
This  day  did  rise, 

2.  Whilst  her  chaste  blushing  strows 
Fresh  roses  on  the  morning  as  she  goes. 

1.  What  music  have  they? 

2.  None, 

But  what's  the  bridegroom's  own : 
See,  where  he  follows  to  supply 
All  that  a  well  tun'd  ear 
Can  wish  to  hear^ 
Being  himself  a  walking  harmony. 

Chorus. 

Heaven  on  this  pair  drop  all  the  joys 
Of  love,  health,  fortune,  pleasure,  boys  1 
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A  Mother  hearing  her  Child  was  sick  of 
THE  Small-pox. 

What  hath  my  pretty  child  misdoue^ 
That  heaven  so  soon, 

(As  if  it  did  repent 

The  sweetness  it  had  lent) 
Making  so  many  graves,  ^listook  the  place, 
And  buried  all  her  beauty  in  her  face? 

But  it  foresaw,  if  she  remain*d 
Fresh  and  unstain'd, 

So  blooming  in  each  part, 

She  might  take  every  heart, 
Charm  all  the  Muses  to  forget  their  verse, 
Or  name  no  beauty  in  their  song,  but  hers« 

But  this  is  still  my  sorrow,  child. 
With  which  turn'd  wild, 

I  send  my  tears  to  seek, 

And  battle  thy  withered  cheek : 
Which,  could  my  kisses  reach,  with  warm  supplies^ 
I  would  leave  thee  no  spots,  or  me  no  eyes« 


EPITHALAMIUM. 
To  HIS  NOBLE  FRIEND,  Mr.  L  W. 

Adorn  the  altar ;  many  come  to  day 

To  sacrifice ; 
But  first  upon^t  let  me  presume  to  lay 
My  grain  of  spice ; 
*Tis  all  I  have,  though  others  bring 
Rich  gifts,  mine  is  the  oflTering. 
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Live  one  in  heart  so  loDg^  till  time  forget 

You  have  been  two ; 
Upon  your  bosoms,  joys  more  frequent  sit 
Than  pearls  of  dew 
On  the  green  cheek  of  earth,  but  may 
No  turn  kiss  one  of  these  away. 

Plenty  your  tables,  chaste  desires  still  meet 

To  crown  your  beds ; 
And  may  the  bridegroom  the  first  night  beget 
TSevf  maidenheads. 
I  could  say  more,  but  verse  is  tied ; 
Wild  joys  in  prose  are  best  supply'd. 


A  Catch. 

Come,  let  us  throw  the  dice,  who  shall  drink? 

MineisOO'^°^^«ini& 


U  and  [Tj)  is  a  cast;  [Hj  and  [T]  not  too  fast ; 

Come  aloft  [[3  (3;  ([p  □  fair  play ; 

O  O  *®  your  throw,  sir ;  Q  [Tj  they  run  low,  sir ; 

[7]  [7]  we  see ;  [73  Q  w  but  three ; 

Oh,  where  is  the  wine?  come,  fill  up  his  glass, 

For  here  is  the  man  that  has  thrown  Q]  jTj. 

On  a  black  Ribband. 

Though  love  and  honour  take  a  pride  to  dress 
Their  servants  in  these  silken  liveries. 
But  choose  the  colours  always  gay,  and  bright, 
Excluding  black,  as  the  dark  child  of  night, 
(Which,  constant  to  its  own  complexion,  knows 
Not  how  to  blush,  nor  one  indulgence  owes 
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Either  to  beauty,  or  the  gift  of  kio^. 
This  jealousy^  and  that  vexation  bringB,) 
Give  me  the  black  embracement  on  my  arm, 
Which,  like  a  potent  amulet  or  charm, 
Shall  comitermand  all  magic,  and  defy 
The  smiles  of  love,  and  snares  of  majesty. 
Of  this  111  be  piore  proud,  than  when  the  &ir 
Odelia  once  gave  me  her  wreath  of  hair. 
Wherein^  her  fingers,  taught  by  love,  had  wrought 
A  net,  to  cateh  and  hold  each  subtle  thought 
This  mourning  bracelet  is  to  me  above 
All  ribbands,  which  the  Robinhoods  of  love 
Are  trick'd  withal,  who  but  present  at  court 
Which  are  the  race  nags  for  the  ladies'  sport. 

Give  me  that  sable  ornament^  that  may 
Vie  honour  with  the  Nova  Scotia, 
Or  crimson  Bath ;  and  still  reserv'd  to  th'king 
My  reverence,  who  is  the  soul  and  spring 
Of  English  honour,  for  the  garter's  sake, 
I  should  not  mourn,  although  the  blue  were  black ; 
And  'tis  within  his  breast,  when  Charles  will  please 
To  create  one  of  black,  to  outshine  these, 
For  what  bold  antiquaries  will  deny. 
Of  colours,  sable  the  first  heraldry? 

All  orders  have  Iheir  growth,  and  this,  when  sent 
To  me,  had  something  that  was  glorious  meant, 
From  one,  whose  blora  writes  noble,  but  his  mind 
And  souVs  extraction  leave  that  stream  behind ; 
And  this,  who  knpws,  in  calmer  time  may  thrive, 
And  now  into  a  name,  if  arts  survive? 

Till  when,  to  this  black  armlet,  it  shall  be 
My  honour^  to  be  calFd  a  votary. 
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To  QbNTLBMBN  that  broke  THBIR  PR0HI8B    OF  k 
MBETINO,  MADE  WHEN  THEY  DRANK  CLARBT. 

There  is  no  &ith  in  claret,  and  it  shall 
Henceforth  with  me  be  held  apocryphal ; 
I'll  tmst  a  small-beer  pronoise,  n^,  a  troth 
Wash'd  in  the  Thames,  before  a  French  wine  oath. 
That  grape,  they  say,  is  binding ;  yes,  'tis  so, 
And  it  has  made  your  souls  thus  costive  too. 
Circe  transfwm'a  the  Greeks,  no  hard  design, 
For  some  can  do  as  much  with  claret  wine 
Upon  themselTes,  witness  you  two,  allowed 
Once  honest,  now  turn'd  air,  and  a-la-mode. 
Begin  no  health  in  this,  or  tf  by  chance 
The  king's,  'twill  question  your  allegiance ; 
And  men  will^  after  all  your  ruffling,  say^ 
You  drink,  as  some  do  fight,  in  the  French  way. 
Engage  and  trouble  many,  when  'tis  known. 
You  spread  their  interest  to  waive  yonr  own. 
Away  with  this  false  christian,  it  shall  be 
An  excommunicate  from  mirth,  and  me ; 
Give  me  the  catholic^  diviner  flame, 
To  light  me  to  the  fair  Odelia's  name ; 
'Tis  sack,  that  justifies  both  man  and  verse, 
Whilst  you  in  Lethe-claret  still  converse; 

9  To  Gentlemen,  that  broke  their  promUe,  4rc.]  in  BawIIqiod's 
MS.  stands  thas : 

To  E.  H.  and  W.  H. 

There  is  no  faith  in  claret ;  now  I  see 

That  blushing  wine  doth  merely  Frenchify. 

Can  prcHnises  in  wine^  and  wine«  that  should^ 

Haying  no  colour,  best  agree  with  blood. 

Make  men  so  cold,  that  Uter,  they  appear 

As  dull  as  they  which  compliment  in  beer  ? 

But  'tis  no  wonder,  for  we  do  not  seek 

A  christian,  where  there  is  no  catholick : 

Tis  sack  that  justifies }  and  had  you  both 

Plromis*d  in  sack>  each  word  had  been  an  oath.    D. 
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Forget  your  own  names  next,  and  when  yon  look 
With  hope  to  find^  be  lust  in  the  church  book. 


Upon  a  Gentlewoman  that  died  of  a  Fever.* 

Death,  Time,  and  Sickness,  had  been  many  a  day 
Conspiring  this  sweet  virgin  to  betray ; 
At  last  impatient,  vow'd,  ere  the  next  son, 
To  finish  what  their  malice  had  begun. 
Sickness  went  slowly  on,  but  Time  apace, 
Death  lagg'd  behind  ;  by  night  all  reacnd  the  place. 
But  when,  resolv'd  of  a  surprise,  they  came, 
They  found  her  guarded  by  a  holy  flame 
Her  waking  fever  kept :  this  did  affright 
The  thieves^  who  are  still  fearful  of  the  light. 
Time  stays  without ;  but  Sickness,  by  the  sin 
Of  bribing  a  &lse  servant,  was  let  in  ; 
Death  follow'd  the  advantage,  and  did  creep 
Into  her  chamber,  where  though  in  her  sleep, 
Sickness  faint-hearted  could  not  stop  her  breath. 
But  she  soon  found  the  icy  hand  of  Death. 
Her  groan  awak'd  some  friends;  and,  the  maid 

kiird. 
With  sighs  and  clamours  all  the  air  was  fill'd. 
Fearing  a  swift  pursuit,  Time  ran  away ; 
Sickness  no  longer  had  the  heart  to  stay ; 
Death  with  his  prey  soon  hid  him  under  ground, 
Not  since  by  any  living  creature  found. 


Upon  the  death  op  O.  M. 

I  lov'd  him,  and  I  lost  him  too ;  then  why 
Should  others  weep  their  fiu-ewell,  and  not  If 

1  Upcn  a  GenUeuxmum  that  died  of  afeoer.^  In  IUi»tiiisoii's 
MS.  these  lines,  gready  Toried,  are  entitled,  Upm  Sr  G.  Cb. 
I.IM&/  Ep.    D. 
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If  floals  know  more  by  being  body-free, 
He'll  know,  from  all  the  rest,  these  drops  from  me. 
Then  flow  apace :  I  see  where  store  of  rain 
Is  met,  and  swoln  itself  into  a  main  ; 
Go  lose  yourselves  in  that ;  it  cannot  be 
In  vain,  to  add  some  water  to  the  sea, 
Since  heaven,  whose  glorious  constellations  are 
So  many,  hath  yet  took  another  star. 
If  any  think  my  grief  has  but  a  face 
Of  mourning,  and  my  tears  a  common  place^ 
Be  judge  yourselves,  that  know  what  'tis  to  leave 
A  friend,  then  wisely  teach  me  how  to  grieve. 
Be  judge  you  that  did  want  him,  while  he  liv'd. 
But  more  now,  since  he  then  your  lives  reprieved. 
Forfeit  to  miseries,  and  let  me  know 
What  height  and  method  you'll  prescribe  your  woe. 
Be  judge  that  were  companions  of  his  wit. 
And  knew  with  what  wise  art  he  manag'd  it. 
When  nature's  darling  bleeds,  who  can  be  found, 
Whose  heart  would  not  drop  balm  into  the  wound  ? 
Last  be  you  judges,  who  best  teach  the  way. 
And  steer  our  erring  souls  to  heaven ;  then  say 
How  much  divinity  is  gone,  and,  by 
Yonr  grief,  PU  learn  to  write  his  elegy. 


Upon  thh  dsath  of  King  JammaJ^ 

When  busy  &me  was  almost  out  of  breath. 
With  telling  to  the  world  king  James  his  deaths 

>  Upon  the  dea^  of  King  Jame$,y  March  97th,  leSS^i—This 
poem  in  Rawtinaon's  MS.  stands  tkas : 

Is  the  sea  richer  for  a  drop  of  rain. 

Or,  being  mingled,  can  we  know't  again  ? 

Then  why  (though  I  have  interest  in  the  care) 

Should  I  into  the  flood  let  fall  a  tear  ? 

TeSj  drop  into  the  sea  my  tear,  before 

Heaven  (which  was  full)  hath  a  star  added  more  ? 
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I  gave  the  voice  no  ciedit;  not  that  I 
Believ'd  in  law,  that  kings  can  never  die ; 
For^  though  of  purer  mould,  at  last  thej  mimt 
Resolve  to  their  cold  principle,  the  dust,  ., 
Distinguish'd  only  from  the  commofi  open, 
That  l^ing  dead,  their  dust  is  royal  then. 
What  though  the  king  were  old?  as  soon  must 
they 
Be  at  home,  whose  journey's  down-hill  all  the  way: 

CrediMle  at  ilium  n&n  potuiae  mori.  , 

When  at  my  ear  the  ramour  did  arrire^ 
Of  the  kiog^s  deaths  unwiUix^  to  believe^ 
Perhaps,  ao  sad  a  story>  like  a  voice 
Empty  of  truth,  having  but  made  a  noise, 
I  gave*t  no  entertainment  i  not  that  I 
Held  an  opinion,  kings  can  never  die. 
Who,  though  of  purer  mould,  yet  one  day  must 
Die,  and  dissolve  again  to  princely  dust ; 
That's  all  the  difference  then,  all  life's  a  way 
*Twixt  earth  and  earth,  and  sooner  needs  must  they 
Finish  their  course,  who  old,  of  their  years'  sum. 
Having  past  many,  leave  but  few  to  come  > 
Bird-like  the  soul  flies  out,  when  once  the  cage 
Is  made  too  weak  a  prison  by  old  age  -, 
But  I  would  trust  my  eye,  not  every  sound  ,• 
The  ear  oft  catches  things  at  false  rebound. 
To  clear  my  doubts,  some  told  me  who  did  bring 
By  torchlight  the  dead  body  of  the  king, 
(When  every  star,  like  kinsmen  to  the  dead. 
That  night,  dose  mourners,  hid  their  golden  head) 
And  had  repos'd  that  royal  burden  where 
His  people  might  embalm  him  with  their  tear. 
My  grief  found  auick  direction :  I  came 
Unto  a  house,  I  know  not  how  to  name. 
It  had  so  many  j  only  this  I  know. 
It  might  be  justly  call'd  the  House  of  Woe, 
Death's  inn  of  kte  for  princes,  who  there  ky. 
Taking  it,  as  a  lodging,  in  their  way 
Unto  the  grave.    Entering  the  court,  I  see 
liany  were  cloth*d  in  blade }  but  this  might  be 
Their  abstinence  for  Lent ;  for  who  was  there 
That  would  not  fast  from  colours  once  a  year  ? 
I  pus'd  the  guard,  and  to  the  Presence  came. 
Which  did  but  mock  enquiiy  with  a  naanei 
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Bat  I  would  tni0t  my  eye,  not  every  sound ; 
The  ear  oft  catches  things  at  false  rebound. 

To  clear  my  doubts,  some  told  me,  that  did  bring, 
By  torch*Hght,  the  dead  body  of  the  king, 
When  every  star,  like  kinsmen  to  the  drad. 
That  night,  close  mourners,  hid  their  golden  head, 
And  had  repos'd  that  royal  burden,  where 
His  people  might  embalm  him  with  their  tear. 

Sorrow  finds  quick  direction :  1  came 
To  a  fair  house,  1  cannot  give't  a  name. 
It  had  so  many ;  only  this  I  know, 
It  might  be  aptly  calFd  the  House  of  Woe, 
Death's  inn  of  late  for  princes,  who  there  lay, 
As  taking;  but  a  lodging,  in  their  way 
To  the  dark  grave.     Enter'd  the  court,  I  see 
Many  attir'd  in  black  ;  but  this  might  be 

For  it  presented  nothing  to  the  eye. 

But  blacks  and  tears  for  absent  majesty. 

Thence  to  the  Privy  Chamber  I  did  pass. 

To  see  if  he  were  there  -,  but  there,  alas, 

I  found  new  sh^^es  oi  sorrow  !  men,  whose  eyes. 

Drunk  up  by  tears,  shew'd  life  but  a  disguise. 

The  mournful  State  here  did  renew  my  woe 

Ofthe  lost  Presence  I  velvet  hangings  too 

Made  sorrow  of  more  yalue,  which  beheld 

The  scutcheon  royal  in  a  sable  field. 

To  the  Bed  Chamber  (which  I  cannot  name 

With  too  much  veneration)  next  I  came. 

Now  made  the  hallow*d  shrine,  wherein  they  said 

The  sacred  body  of  the  king  was  laid. 

Oh,  fitly  may  we  call  the  bed,  the  grave. 

Since  we  but  sleep  in  both,  in  both  we  have 

Our  winding-sheet  about  us,  thus  to  be 

Prepar'd  to  sleep  short  death,  or  long  sleep  die  ^ 

This  sad  room 
At  first  afrighted>  opening,  like  a  tomb. 
To  shew  me  death  -,  where  tapers,  round  about, 
nameless,  would  teU  me  that  our  light  was  out : 
But,  by  the  little  day  which  was  let  in, 
rth'midst  of  an  amaze,  hope  would  begin 
New  comfort,  and  persuade  my  trembling  eye. 
The  king  was  there  alive ;  so  fresh  a  dye 

VOL.  VI.  G  g 
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Their  abstinence  for  lent,  for  who  is  there 

That  cannot  fieust  firom  colours  once  a  year? 

After  some  justline  with  the  ^oard,  I  carae 

To  th'  Presence,  which  but  mock'd  me  with  a  name. 

For  it  presented  nothing  to  my  eye 

But  blacks^  and  tears  for  absent  majesty. 

Thence  to  the  Privy-Chaihber  I  did  pass, 
In  hope  to  find  him  there ;  but  there,  alas, 
I  found  new  shapes  of  sorrow !  men,  whose  eyes. 
Drunk  up  by  tears,  shew'd  life  in  a  disguise : 
The  mourning  state  here  did  renew  my  woe 
For  the  lost  presence ;  velvet  hangings  too 
Made  sorrow  of  more  value,'  which  beheld 
The  'scutcheon  royal  in  a  sable  field. 
To  the  Bed-Chamber  then  (the  shrine,  some  said. 
Where  the  pale  body  of  the  king  was  laid) 
My  wild  devotion  brought  me.     This  sad  room 
At  first  did  fright  me,  opening  like  a  tomb, 

Dwelt  on  his  cbeek^  a  terror  in  bis  brow  f 

His  eye[8]  not  cloe'd  by  deatb,  seem'd  sthl  to  tbrow        * 

Their  glorious  beams  upcm  ns ;  and  who  conld 

Not  then  expect  a  voice?    But  no  sound  would 

Bless  our  attentive  ears :  ob,  where  were  all 

The  treasures  of  his  tongue^  wbicb  be  let  faB 

So  oft  in  oracles !  In  this  amaze. 

My  eye  witb  more  intention  did  ga^ 

Upon  the  countenance,  and  retiim'd  at  last 

An  error  in  my  judgment,  that  bad  past 

A  sorrow  upon  trust  j  for  wbati  see. 

Were  but  king  James  bis  omamenfts,  not  be ; 

A  crowned  model  i'th*imperial  robe. 

Art,  taught  to  hold  a  sceptre  and  a  globe. 

Alas !  was  this  the  way  to  get  belief 

That  be  was  dead,  to  paint  him  now  to  life. 

As  if,  when  we  bad  lost  him,  it  bad  been 

Enough,  to  have  thought  him  but  alive  again  ? 

This  did  my  late  suspicion  renew. 

King  James  might  be  alive,  for  aught  I  knew. 

For  what  was  this  same  figure  to  me  more 

Than  hundred  pictures  I  had  seen  before  ? 

From  this  Black  bouse  unto  tii^  White,  a  place 

Which  with  his  person  be  did  use  to  grace; 
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To  shew  me  death ;  where  tapersi  round  about, 
Flameless^  would  tell  me  that  our  light  was  out : 
But,  by  that  melancholy  day  was  lent, 
I  might  discover  on  his  monument 
A  king,  with  subtle  artifice  to  set, 
My  sense  did  stagger  at  the  counterfeit. 

Alas,  was  this  the  way  to  gain  belief  . 
That  he  was  dead,  to  paint  him  noW  to  life ! 
As  if,  when  we  had  Ibst  him,  It  had  be^ 
Enough  to  have  thought  him  but  alive  again: 
But  to  these  sad  remonstrances  F  give* 
No  faith ;  the  king  I  sought,  might  be  alifve, 
For  all  these  figures,  ancT  their' makers  be 
(At  least  as  my  soul  wish'd)  more  dead  than  he. 

From  thence  to  White*hall  when  I  came,  with 
wiuff 
Nimble  as  fear  could  make,  I  found  the  king ; 
I  triumphed  here,  and  boldly  did  revive ; 
King  James  not  dead,  he  was  in  Charles  alive. 

I  went  to  be  confinn'd,  but,  when  1  came, 
I  found  it  turn'd  «U  mourner  but  the  name } 
But^  like  the  Burse  frequented,  everywhere 
Business  and  whisper  that  the  king  was  there, 
King  Charles,  not  James  :  this  granted,  'twas  not  Strang, 
To  say  the  Burse  was  there  the  Roysil  Exchange :        .  .  f 
Our  day  being  gone,  no  night  hung  o'jbr  our  eyes. 
For  at  sun-setting  did  the  sun  arise. 
H^r»  tears  and  triumph  did  divide  me  so, 
I  knew  not  what  to  answer  to  my  woe : 
At  length  resohr'd  to  wait,  I  wish'd  to  see 
Our  Jacob's  staff,  this  springing  majesty 
From  ashes  of  our  phcenix,  whose  bright  ray 
Bfade  such  a  sunshine  in  a  rainy  day. 
At  last,  by  unlook'dfor  happiness,  I  had 
Sight  of  his  p6rson>  in  whose  <fiMe  I  read 
That  which  my  late,  ppiniJorV  ^^  revive. 
King  James  not  dead^  he.iivqs  in  Charles  alive. 
Credibik  est  illuni  ndn  potuisse  nwri.    D. 
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Upon  thb  dbath  of  Sir  Thomas  Nbvill. 

Swelling  eyes,  forbear  to  weep : 
Can  the  marble,  that  doth  keep 
So  rich  a  Nevill,  not  appear 
Full  of  cold  drops,  witnout  your  tear? 
Or  the  earth,  beneath  his  tomb, 
Not  feel  a  labour  in  her  womb, 
When  with  her  proianer  dust 
His  ashes  mingle?  Sure  it  must 
Break  with  burden  of  new  pain^ 
And  from  her  root  he  grow  again. 


An  Eleoy  upon  the  honourable,  fair,  and 
VIRTUOUS  Mistress  Borlasb. 

Come  hither,  virgins  that  are  good,  and  (air ; 
Instead  of  flowers,  here  careless  strew  your  hair; 
Pay  down  the  tribute  due  from  all  your  eyes ; 
For  underneath  this  dewy  marble  lies 
One,  worth  you  all :  although  you  cannot  make 
Her  live  again,  'tis  justice  for  her  sake 
To  weep  yourselves  blind,  for  in  vain  you  keep 
Your  eye-sight,  while  Maria's  gone  to  sleep. 
That  was  your  path  and  leader.    But  away, 
You  are  but  common  mourners ;  for  this  day, 
Hid  in  a  storm  of  tears,  doth  wait  the  name 
Of  great  Borlase,  wounded,  and  led  by  fame. 
The  mist  is  blown  awAy ;  I  see  it  come 
With  temper'd  haste  to  look  into  her  tomb, 
To  find  an  arm,  which,  firom  his  body  rent, 
Does  lie  embalm'd  in  this  white  monument. 
Forbear,  chief  mourner,  and  consent  to  be 
Without  this  limb ;  more  must  be  torn  from  thee. 
And  kept  by  death,  till  the  whole  body  meet, 
And  sleep  together,  in  one  winding  sheet. 
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Upon  the  Death  op  C«  Dalbt,  Enoinbbr,  wflio 

DIED  UPON  SERVICE,  TO  1VHICH  HE  HAD  NO  COMMAND. 

If  we  those  men  for  gallant  justify, 
Who,  when  they  are  commanded  on,  dare  die. 
Tell  me,  how  glorious  shall  their  valour  stand. 
That  dare,  like  Dalby,  die  without  command? 
Though  order  be  the  life  of  war,  the  sword 
And  bullet  will  not  ask  us  for  the  word : 
Nor  did  his  courage  know  to  make  a  pause, 
When  honour  call'd  so  loud,  and  such  a  cause 
As  would  untame  a  hermit,  and  make  room 
With  his  own  fire  to  meet  the  martyrdom. 
All  that  the  sons  of  phlegm  and  fear  can  say. 
Is,  that  he  might  have  liv*d ;  and  so  will  they. 
Like  earth-worms,  safe  in  their  own  slime,  and 

sleep, 
Till  the  last  trumpet  wake'em,  and  then  creep 
Into  some  blind,  and  wish  this  worthy  then 
Alive,  to  hide  them  in  some  turfs  again. 
But  his  soul,  winged  with  nobler  flame,  found  out. 
Not  to  be  active,  is  the  way  about 
To  glory ;  which  he  being  fond  to  taste, 
They  are  too  wise^  that  blame  him  for  bis  haste. 


Epitaph  on  the  Duke  of  Buckinouam.^ 

Here  lies  the  best  and  worst  of  fiite, 
Two  kings'  delight,  the  people's  hate,^ 
The  courtier's  star^  the  kingdom's  eye, 
A  man  to  draw  an  angel  by, 
Fear's  despiser,  Viniers'  glory. 
The  great  man*s  volume,  all  time's  story. 

'  Duke  of  Buckingham.']  The  extraordinary  man,  whom  these 
lines  BO  concisely  describe^  was  stabbed  by  Feiton  in  1688«  In 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    D. 
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Am  Elbgy  upon  trb  truly  honouHablb,  Thomas 
'  Viscount  Savao*.^' 

Is  Savage  dead?  and  cab  the  robk  which  bears 
His  iianiey  not  straight.dissoWe  itself  in  teais, 
And. weep  intatfae  sea,  whese  Jt  mixy  have 
A  burial  (too,  ii^hilstievery  flighted  wave,  i^* 
At  tins  new^  guests  may  raise  his  curled  head. 
And  in  a  storm  tell  all  the  world  who's  dead  f 
But  here's  bo?  want  of  flood,  for  everj  ey^ 
Consfiiris  in  jmeking  to  an  elegy. 

But  first,  seie,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  oome. 
To  poi;ir  their  grief  into  itlieir  servant's  tomb : 
Let  public  sorrowt»be  first- served ;  'tis  dear. 
The  kingdom  weeps  in-  every  prince'sitear. 

And  now  his  children  drop  their  pious  rain, 
rrhough  none  can  soflen  his  stiff  clav  .again) 
And  aigb,  they  had:a  father,  firom  whose  can, 
And  wealth  in^virtae,  every  child's  an  heii^ 
Their  tribute  paid,  close  not  theshrine :  see^  where 
The  treasure  of  lus  bosom  doth  appear. 
Now  comine  to  her  saint  with  her  drown'd  eyes. 
For  sorrow  leads  her  where  her  dead  lord  lies; 
To  whose  pale  relic  she  devoutly  pays 
A  kiss,  as  holy  as  hic^  life,  and  prays 
With  many  tears,  till  quite  dissolved  in  them, 
She  seems  contriv'd  into  a  walking  stream. 
As  destiny  had  meant  her  to  descend 
From  Rivers,  but  to  satisfy  this  end. 

>  Thomas  Viacouni  Savage.}  Sir  Thomas  Sarage^  Bart,  was 
created  Viscount  Savage  of  Rocksavage  in  the  oounty  of  Chester, 
Ireland,  by  Charles  the  first.  He  married  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Darcy^  Viscount  Colchester,  and 
Earl  Rivers,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  He  died  in  1635. 
I  may  add,  that  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  whom  Milton 
has  made  immortal  by  an  epitaph,  was  daughter  of  Viscount 
Savage,    D. 
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More  Mrrow  doth  attend  this  lieaise^  for  here's 
A  train  of  lords  thiMt  folloWj,  though  no  peers ; 
For  all  the  stock  of  honoiir  is  too  low 
For  competition ;  yet  upon  this  woe 
Wait  all  that  in  nobility  are  good^ 
And  he  that  weeps  not^  hath  no  gentle  blood. 
Nor  are  these  all  the  mourners :  see,  how  fisust 
The  rear  advances ;  I  suspect  their  haste, 
And  weighty  may  overbear  his  sepulchre.: 
FViends  to  the  dead,  contain  yourselves,  nor  fear, 
You  that  were  servants,  crowding  to  the  urn 
Of  your  dead  lord,  but  you^ll  have  time,  to  mourn 
This,  your  immortal  loss.    But  why  among 
Set  shapes  of  mourning,  suffer  ye  to  throng 
Those  tttat  profane  his  monument,  the  poor? 
What  make  they  at  his  tomb,  and  leave  his  door? 
He  was  their  bread,  and,  miracles  not  gone^ 
They  hope  to  find  it  in  his  funeral  stone : 
He  gave  the  blind  men  eyes  too,  and  they  can 
Do  no  less  now,  than  weep  them  out  again. 
Be  sorrow  free  for  all  m%n,  since  he  dies, 
Worth  love  of  heaven,  and  the  world's  sacrifice. 


Upon  Mr.  Charlbs  Beaumont,  who  dibd  of 
A  Consumption. 

While  others  drop  their  tears  upon  thy  hearse, 
Sweet  Charles,  and  sigh  to  increase  the  wind,  my 

verse. 
Pious  in  naming  thee,  cannot  complain 
Of  death,  or  fate,  for  they  were  lately  slain 
By  thy  own  conflict ;  and,  since  good  men  know 
What  heaven  to  such  a  virgin  saint  doth  owe, 
Though  some  will  say  they  saw  thee  dead,  yet  I 
Congratulate  thy  life  and  victory. 
Thv  flesh,  an  upper  garment,  that  it  might 
Aid  thy  eternal  progress,  first  grew  light ; 
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Nothing  but  anffd  now^  whioh  thou  wert  near, 
Almost  reduc'd^  to  thy  first  spirit  here : . 
But  fly,  fair  soul,  while  oar  complaiots  are  just, 
That  cannot  follow  for  our  chains  of  dust. 


The  PASsma  Bell. 

Hark,  how  chimes  the  passing  bell ! 
There's  no  music  to  a  knell ; 
All  the  other  sounds  we  hear, 
Flatter,  and  but  cheat  our  ear. 
This  doth  put  us  still  in  mind 
That  our  flesh  must  be  resigned, 
Andj  a  general  silence  made. 
The  world  be  muffled  in  a  shade. 
^[Orpheus'  lute^  as  poets  tell, 
Was  but  moral  of  this  bell, 
And  the  captive  soul,  was  she. 
Which  they  call  Eurydlce, 
Rescu'd  by  our  holy  groi^i, 
A  loud  echo  to  this  tone.] 
He  that  on  his  pillow  lies 
Tear-embalm*d  before  he  dies, 
Carries,  like  a  sheep,  his  life, 
To  meet  the  sacrificer's  knife. 
And  for  eternity  is  prest, 
Sad  bell-wether  to  the  rest. 

Et  LONOUM ,  FORMOSA,  VALE. 

Friendship  ;  or  verses  sent  to  a  lover^  in  an- 
swer OF  A  COPY,  WHICH  HE  HAD  WRIT  IN  PRAISE  (»F 

HIS  Mistress. 

Oh,  how. I  blush,  to  have  ador'd  the  face 
Of  any  mistress,  when  I  gave  the  grace, 

'  reduced}    See  note,  p.  178.    D. 

*  The  lines  in  brackets  are  inserted  from  Rawlinson's  MS.  P. 
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For  vehich  I  robb'd  the  flowers !  how  I  did  swear 
Her  eyes  were  stars,  and  love's  soft  nets  her  hair! 
Disgrac'd  the  chiming  of  the  spheres,  to  tell 
Her  voice  1  and  in  her  breath,  professed  to  smell 
The  eastern  spices  on  the  phoenix*  pile ! 
And,  for  her  chin,  and  forenead  did  beguile 
Heaven  of  his  milky  way !    These  trimmings  must 
Be  paid  again ;  they're  taken  all  on  trust. 

But  let  the  mistress  thou  dost  serve,  be  fair 
With  her  own  beauty,  as  some  such  there  are ; 
Compound  with  the  whole  sex,  to  make  a  mind 
Include  the  graces  of  feir  womankind ; 
J  shall  not  think  her  worth  my  praise,  or  smile^ 
And  yet  I  have  a  mistress  all  this  while. 
But  am  a  convert  from  that  sex,  and  can, 
Reduc'd^  to  my  discretion,  love  a  man. 
With  honour,  and  religion ;  such  a  one. 
As  dares  be  singly  virtuous  'gainst  the  town ; 
A  roan  that's  learned  too,  and  for  his  parts 
Is  held  a  prodigy  of  all  the  arts ; 
A  man  of  a  clear  soul,  bold,  temperate,  (ree, 
Fortune  and  passion  wear  his  livery. 
And  do  obey ;  and,  when  he  will  resign 
To  mirth,  is  in  at  all  things,  but  the  wine ; 
Of  an  extraction  noble,  and^  to  do 
Him  and  the  wonder  right,  he  is  young  too  ; 
As  handsome  as  thy  mistress,  more  divine, 
And  hath  no  fault  but  that  I  call  him  mine  : 
My  jealousy  doth  cloud  his  name,  'tis  fit. 
Nor  art  thou  ripe  for  thy  conversion  yet. 


The  Garden. 

This  garden  does  not  take  my  eyes, 
Though  here  you  shew  how  art  of  men 
Can  purchase  nature  at  a  price 
Would  stock  old  Paradise  again. 

»  Reduced]     See  note/ p.  178.    D. 
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TheM  glories  wliile^j^u  dq^e  upon, 
I  envy  not  your  spring  nor  {uide; 
Nay  boast  th^  summer  all  ypur  own. 
My  thoughts  with  less  are  satisfied. 

Give  me  a  little  plot  of  ground. 
Where  might  I  with  the  sun  agree. 
Though  every  day  he  walk  the  round. 
My  garden  he  should  seldom  see. 

Those  tulips,  that  such  wealth  display. 
To  court  my  eve,  shall  lose  their  name. 
Though  now  thev  listen,  as  if  they 
Expected  I  should  praise  their  flame. 

But  I  would  see  myself  appear 
Within  the  violet's  drooping  head. 
On  which  a  melancholy  tear 
The  discontented  mom  hath  shed. 

Within  their  buds  let  roses  sleep. 
And  viigin  lillies  on  their  stem. 
Till  sig&  from  lovers  glide,  and  creep 
Into  their  leaves,  to  open  them. 

rth'centre  of  my  ground  compose 
Of  bavs  and  yew  my  summer-*room, 
Which  may,  so  oft  as  1  repose, 
Present  my  arbour,  and  my  tomb. 

No  woman  here  shall  find  me  out, 
Or  if  a  chance  do  brin^  one  hither, 
rU  be  secure,  for  round  about 
111  moat  it  with  my  eyes*  foul  weather. 

No  bird  shall  live  within  my  pale. 
To  charm  me  with  their  shames  of  art, 
Unless  some  wandering  nightingale 
Come  here  to  sing  and  break  her  heart : 
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UpoD  whoie  dealliFlltryito  write 
An  epitaph,  in  jome  funeml  etene/ 
So  rad,  iukI  tnie>  it  may  iDvite 
Myself  to  die,  aad  prove  mine  own. 


CURSB. 

Woman,  I  cannot  call  thee  worse. 
For  thv  vow-break,  take  this  curse ! 
May  that  man,  whom  thy  embrace 
Shall  make  happy  in  ray  place, 
At  a  time  when  aJl  thy  blood 
Lust  hath  poisoned,  and  no  good 
Left  in  a  thought,  strike,  with  that  air 
He  breathes  upon  thee  next,  despair ; 
Some  death  in  his  curl'd  forehead  sit. 
And  every  kiss  more  cold  than  it. 
Yet  live,  and  mv  revenger  be ; 
For  when  thou  dost  this  Gorgon  see, 

^  Curse]    In  Rawlinsoa'a  MS.  ataDds  thus : 

Womaoj  I  cannot  call  thee  worse. 
For  thy  change,  I  breathe  this  curse ! 
May  that  man>  whom  thy  embrace 
Would  make  wanton  in  my  place. 

By  thy  example  prove 

So  fialfle  fo  thee  and  loye ; 
And  ere  thy  second  sheets  invite 
Him,  to  glory  in  my  right, 
Biay  thy  own  fears  make  thee  see 
Medusa  in  his  fiace,  that  he. 

With  every  look  and  hair. 

May  teach  thee  new  despair. 
Rest  not  here,  but,  fond  to  know 
Whether  thy  heart  be  stone  or  no. 
Doubtful  then,  to  be  releast 
Bestow  a  wound  upon  thy  breast. 

So  bold  and  great,  that  I, 

Assured  thou  wilt  die. 
And  that  thou  art  a  sacrifice  to  me. 
And  then  I  will  forgive  thy  perjury.   D. 
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Betwixt  thy  horror^  and  no.dpabt 
But  that  thou  art  a  stooe  throughout, 
With  some  knife,  or  poniard,  wound 
Thy  heart,  till  falling  to  the  ground, 
And  pale,  the  world  believe  thee  dead. 
But  not  one  tear  upon  thee  shed : 
No  matter  where  tny  spirit  flies, 
Or  whose  pity  close  thme  eyes. 


To  THE  PROUD  Mistress/ 

Proud  woman,  know  I  am  above 
As  much  thy  anger  as  thv  love. 
I  did  once  think  thou  hadst  a  face ; 
But  when  next  thou  tak*st  thy  glass, 
If  thou  canst  see  through  so  much  paint. 
Pray  to  thy  own,  no  more  my  saint. 

7  To  ihe  proud  ndstrm]  In  RawliDSOn's  MS.  stands  thus : 

Know«  coy  disdain^  I  am  above 
As  mach  thy  anger,  as  thy  love. 
To  thy  mirror  shew  thy  face^ 
And  thy  blush  will  stain  the  glass  5 
Look  upon  thy  eyes,  and  see 
What  misleading  fires  they  be ; 
But  they  cannot  long  hold  bright^ 
For  lovers  will  curse  out  their  light. 
Whom,  like  me,  thou  hast  betray*d. 
When  thou  had*8t  thy  engines  laid. 
Counterfeiting  wanton  arts. 
To  catch,  then  triumph  o*er  our  hearts. 
But  I  am  now  ashore^  and  fear 
No  rock  disguis*d,  nor  tempest  near  : 
Sing  like  a  Mermaid  still,  and  be 
The  scorn  of  all  that  sail  by  thee ; 
Grow  enamour*d  of  some  shelf. 
Beneath  whose  sands  entomb  thyself; 
Live  not  to  spawn ;  or  let  me  stand 
Sale  upon  some  neighbouring  land^ 
That  I  may  hear  thee  sigh,  and  mock 
Thy  songs,  in  courting  of  a  rock.  D. 
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Thy  eyes,  those  ghmmtg  twins,  l^hal)  be 
No  more  misleaoine  fires  to  me ; 
Nor  hope  they  shall  continue  bright. 
For  I  will  curse  out  all  their  light 
But  this  would  shew  that  I  were  vext, 
And  so  thy  triumph  might  be  next, 
That  thou  should  st  force  me  into  rage : 
No,  I  will  laugh  thee  into  age. 
Strike  wrinkles  on  thy  brow^  and  not 
Discompose  my  pleasant  thought, 
Till  thou  thy  witch's  fisice  despise, 
And  grow  angry  with  thy^  eyes. 
Thus^  wretched,  thou  shalt  wish  to  die^ 
But  late  obtain  it ;  aud  when  I 
Have  jeer'd  thee  into  dead  and  rotten, 
I'll  throw  thee  into  quite  forgotten. 

Cupid  ungodded. 

Why  how  now,  Cupid,  grown  so  wild? 
So  great  a  tyrant,  and  a  child? 
What  wert  thou  but  an  empty  shade. 
Until  our  superstition  made 
Thee  first  a  god,  blind,  young,  to  be 
A  soft  and  harmless  deity  ? 
Our  fancy  gave  thee  that  rich  pair 
Of  wings,  to  wanton  in  the  air; 
Thy  gaudy  quiver,  and  thy  bow. 
And  golden  shafts  we  did  bestow^ 
But  for  no  other  exercise. 
Than  to  kill  bees^  or  butterflies. 

But  since  thou  hast  emplov'd  thy  darts 
Only  to  wound  thy  makers'  hearts, 
And  that  thy  wings  serve  but  to  fly 
From  lovers,  when  they  bleeding  die ; 
Thy  blindness  us'd  but  to  invite 
Our  pity,  till  we  lose  our  sight ; 

•  %]    The  old  copy  ♦'  their/*    D. 
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Thy  weakness,  not  through  vrant  of  yeata, 
But  firom  the  surfeit  of  our  tears ; 
Stoop  to  the  justice  of  thy  btoy--^ 
We  can  unmake,  that  did  creator 

And  first  give  back,  ingtateM  tlriag, 
To  us,  that  made,  thy  ^onoos  wiar : 
Those  painted  feathers  thou  sha(K  find 
Contemned,  and  tost  by  every  wind, 
Till  wandring  in  some  night,  they  are 
The  mark  of  a  prodigious  rtar. 
And  blasted :  these  Uie  world  shall  name 
The  spotted  wings  of  evil  iakne. 
Nezt^  give  thj  arrows  bstek,  whk^h  we 
Did  mean  for  love,  not  cruelty* 
That  rich  enameH'd  bow  is  mine; 
Come,  that  gay  quivtsr  too  rteign, 
And  shining  belt:  these  will  1  burn. 
And  keep  their  ashes  in  some  urn, 
Till  open'd  on  that  solemn  day, 
When  men  to  souls  sad  requiems  pay^ 
Lovers  shall  curse,  and  sigh,  and  make 
A  new  litany  for  thy  sake; 

But  thou  art  still  alive ;  and  h6 ; 
To  murder,  were  to  pity  thee. 
Know,  wretch,  thou  shatk  not  die,  before 
I  see  thee  begging  at  some  door ! 
And,  taken  for  a  vagrant^  stript, 
Then  by  a  furious  beadle  whipt^ 
No  more  with  roses,  but  with  thorn: 
To  all  the  world  thus  made  a  scenr,  - 

lil  give  thee  eyes,  before  we  part. 

To  see  thy  shame,  and  break  tnyheart. 
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Fib  on  Lovb. 

Now,  fie  on  foolish  love !  it  not  befits 

Or  man  or  woman  know  it : 
Love  was  not  meant  for  people  in  their  wits ; 

And  they  that  fondly  shew  it, 
Betray  the  straw  and  feathers  in  their  brain, 
And  shall  have  Bedlam  for  their  pain. 
If  single  love  be  such  a  curse,      ^ 
To  marry,  is  to  make  it  ten  times  worse. 

To  A  BEAirnpoi^  Lady. 

Away  with  handsome  faces>  let  me  see 
Hereafter  nothing  but  deformity ! 
Ill  (avour'd  ladies  may  have  souls,  and  those 
In  a  capacity  to  be  saVd,  who  knows  ? 
All  that  are  fair  are  fiike ;  and,  if  you  find 
A  middle  essence  here  of  woman  kind^ 
ParU  per  pale  the^  are,  and  cufst  to  be< 
Halting  betwixt  mishape  and  perjury. 
Madamj  put  on  your  mask,  your  eyes  have  lost 
Their  charm ;  your  beauty  be  at  your  own  cost 
I  am  ashore  ;^  00  muster  up  the  train 
Of  mermaids ;  1  am  deaf  to  every  strain ; 
And  will  so  voice  their  story  to  wise  men, 
Th^  shall  not  9pawn  upon  the  land  again. 
Farewell,  fond  love,  for  ever !  but  to  be 
Safe  in  my  soul,  I  could  want  charity. 

Dialogue. 

1.  I  prithee,  tell  me^  what  prodigious  fate 
Hath  discomplexion*d  thee  of latef 

^  lam  ashore  Jrc]  Ck>mpare  the  latter  part  ottht  poem  from 
Rawlinton  •  MS.  at  p.  456.    D. 
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2.  Love,  that  doth  change  all  minds  and  men, 
Hath  thus  transformed  me,  and  when 
Thou  seest  her  heavenly  face — 1.  Describe  her 
then. 

2.  Her  hairs  are  Cupid*8  nets,^  which,  when  she 


She  catches  hearts  and  maidenheads ; 
Her  forehead  the  white  Alps  doth  show, 
Or  rather  'tis  a  shrine  of  snow, 
To  which  with  fear  approaching  pilgrims  bow. 

Her  eye-brows  are  love*s  bows^  from  which  her  eyes 
Do  never  shoot,  but  some  man  dies ; 
Her  cheeks,  like  two  fair  gardens,  rise. 
With  the  choice  flowers  of  paradise ; 

Her  lips  disclose  where  Music's  temple  is. 

Her  tongue  I  call  love's  lightning,  but  the  throne 

Of  Graces  is  her  neck  alone ; 

Or  poets  niay  inspired  say, 

There  the  wanton  djoves  do  play^ 
When  Veniis  means  to  make  it  holiday. 

I.  No  more,  for  shame ;  how  hath  thy  fancy  stiay'd ! 
What  a  chimera  hast  thou  made, 

9  Her  hairs  are  Cvjnd's  nets  4rc.]     Compare  a  passage  in  The 
muy  Fair  One,  voL  i,  p.  287. 
This  stansa,  and  the  next,  stand  thus  in  Rawlinson^s  MS. 

Her  hairs  are  Cupid's  [nets],  which  when  she  spreads. 

She  catches  hearts  and  maidenheads  j 

Her  forehead  makes  all  gazers  proud. 

Not  her,  and  is  by  gods  dlow*d 
A  fiurer  coast,  than  heaven  without  a  doud. 

Her  eye-brow  is  Love's  bow,  from  which  her  eyes 

Do  never  shoot,  but  some  man  dies  j 

Her  lips  the  temple  are  of  bliss. 

And  he  that  can  but  get  a  kiss. 
Hath  pray*d  enough,  his  heaven  he  cannot  miss.  D. 
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To  dote  apon.    2.  What  would  I  give 
Old  Michael  Angelo  to  revive^ 
Make  Titian,  Vandyke,  or  bold  Ruben  [s]  live ! 

1.  But  suppose  one  of  them,  or  all  their  art, 
Should  paint  this  darling  of  thy  heart, 
A  net,  a  rock,  a  shrine  of  snow, 
A  church,  a  garden,  and  a  bow, 

Is'l  not  a  pretty  face  compounded  sol 

Or  if  a  pencil,  and  their  hand,  should  make 
A  flame  of  lightning,  who  will  take 
This  for  a  tongue  1  or  if  men  see 
A  throne,  doves  billing  two  or  three. 

Who  will  commend  this  for  a  neck  but  thee? 

Collect  thy  scatter'd  sense,  poor  man,  be  wise ; 
Love,  but  first  give  thy  reason  eyes  ; 
Thy  fancv  bears  all  like  a  flood : 
Reduce  them  to  their  flesh  and  blood, 

And  women  then  are  hardly  understood. 


A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  READER. 

/  had  no  intenHan  upon  the  birth  of  these  poems ^  to  let 
them  proceed  to  the  public  view,  forbearing  in  my  own 
modesty  to  interpose  mufancies,  when  I  see  the  world  so 
plenttfuOy  furnished  nut  when  I  observed  most  of  these 
copies  corruj^ted  in  their  transeriptSt  and  the  rest  fleeting 
from  me,  which  were  by  some  indiscreet  collector^  not  ac- 
qumnted  with  dUstributtve  justice,  mingled  with  other  men's 
(some  etmnent)  conceptions  in  prini,^  I  thought  myse^  con' 

^  mingled  with  other  men^s  {s<mie  eminent)  conceptions  in  print,"] 
Three  of  the  foregoing  pieces>  viz.  To  his  Mistress  confined,  (p. 
409.)  Love's  Hue  and  Cry,  (p.  4 10.)  and  Song,  *'  Would  you  know 
what's  soft"  (p.  411.x  &c*>  ^cre  printed,  with  very  considerable 
variations,  among  the  Poetns  of  Thomas  Carcw,  in  1640.     D. 
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eemed  to  use  some  vindieaiion,  and  reduce  them  to  my  own^ 
without  ant/ pride  or  design  of  deriving  opinion  from  their 
worth,  but  to  shew  my  charity,  that  other  innocent  men 
should  not  answer  for  my  vanities. 

If  thou  beest  courteous,  reader,  there  are  some  errors  of 
the  press  scattered,  which  thy  clemency  will  not  lay  to  my 
chcirge  ;  other  things  I  remit  to  thy  judgment :  (f  thou  beest 
modest,  I  repent  not  to  have  emposed  them  and  myseff  to 
thy  censure.    J.  S. 
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OR 

THE  SELP-tOtER. 
Hmc  ohm. 


Fail"  Echo,  rise,  sick-thonghted  nympir,  awake ; 

Leave  thy  green  couch  and  canopy  of  tree^ ; 
Lon^  since  the  quiristers  oW  wood  did  shake 

Their  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  uprise : 
Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progressed, 
Blushetb  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds^  who  'bout  the  coverts  fly, 

And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighbouring 
air, 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  d6w  embroidery, 

Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are. 

Can  make  thee  rise  ;  yet,  love-sick  nymph,  away^ 

Thy  young  Narcissus  ia  abroad  to  day. 

*  Nardsnukc,']  From  the  subject  of  this  piece^  and  from 
the  motto  prefixed  to  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  a 
reprint  of  the  poem  published  by  our  author  in  his  youth,  under 
the  title  of  Echo,  or  The  Infortunate  Lofoe^.  See  the  ActioUdt 
of  Shirley  and  his  writings.    D. 
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See,  not  for  off,  Cephisus'  son  appears ; 

No  nymph  so  fair  in  all  Diana's  train, 
When,  like  a  huntress,  she  for  chace  prepared ; 

His  bugle  horn,  tied  in  a  silken  chain, 
And  mounted  on  a  comely  steed,  which  knows 
What  weight  he  carries^  and  more  proudly  goes. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid,  he  moves  apace ; 

Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair. 
And  help  thy  flight ;  see,  how  the  drooping  grass 

Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  and  air; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him,  though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs^  he'll  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears,  to  make  him  stay ; 

He  must  be  a  rock,  that  will  not  melt  at  these ; 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way. 

Mistaken,  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

(Who  knows  how  soon  ?)  may  help  thee  to  a  kiss. 


If  neither  love,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  tear. 
Invent  some  other  way  to  make  him  know, 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  have  such  a  deer: 
The  queen  of  love  did  once  Adonis  woo ; 

But  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  won. 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 


In  vain  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  grove, 
And  in  a  vale,  the  palace  of  Uie  spring, 

Sits  silently,  attending  for  her  love ; 
But,  round  about,  to  catch  his  voice  with  care. 
In  every  shade  and  tree,  she  hid  a  snare. 
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Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear, 

Which  with  loud  accents  give  the  wood  a  voice, 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hears  the  jolly  tunes,  but  every  strain. 

As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous'd  is  the  game,  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their 
way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o*er-grown  thicket  spnngs. 

Through  which  he  quaintly  steals  his  shine  away : 
The  hunters  scatter ;  but  the  boy  overthrown 
In  a  dark  part  o'th'  wood  complains  alone. 

Him  Echo,  led  by  her  affection,  found ; 

Joy'd  (you  may  guess)  to  reach  him  with  her  eye, 
But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound, 

Who  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree : 
He  vex'd  exclaims,  and  asking,  where  am  I? 
The  unseen  virgin  answers,  here  am  L 

Some  guide  from  hence!   will  no  man  hearl    he 
cries; 

She  answers  in  her  passion,  O  man  hear! 
I  die,  1  die,  say  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries 

With  frequent  answers  to  entice  his  ear, 
And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 
He  tracts  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  pav'd  with  violets. 

Whose  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 

In  their  white  double  ruffs  the  daisies  jet,^ 
And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks ; 

Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Another  galaxy  emboss'd  with  stars. 

»  jet]    I  c  strut.    So  the  old  copy  :  Shirley  most  probably, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  wrote  "  jets."    D. 
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Two  row8  of  elois  ran  wilb  profK>vUQQ'd  gmoe, 
Like  nature'fi  arras  ^  to  adorn  the  sidM ; 

The  friendly  cities  their  loved  barks  ^embrace, 
While  folding  tops  the  checker'd  ground-work 
hides: 

Here  ofl  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rost^ 

Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 
Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 

A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs, 
The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  bead ; 

The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him,  as  he  treads^ 

And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook, 
Within  an  arbour  of  conspiring  trees^ 

Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 
A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress. 

Echo,  suspecting  that  her  love  was  gone. 

Herself  had  in  a  careful  posture  thrown. 

But  time  upon  his  wings  had  brought  the  boy. 
To  see  this  lodging  oPthe  airy  queen  ; 

Whom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy. 
Through  a  small  window  of  [sweet]  eglantine; 

And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace. 

Forgets  not  to  new  dress  her  blubber'd  face. 


With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 
And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way; 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away : 

Her  heart  with  over  charge  of  love  must  break ; 

Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 
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Ungentle  qaeen  of  heayen^  why  was  thy  curse 
So  heavy  on  this  virgin  i  Jove  compress'd 

Not  her,  and  mast  her  destiny  be  worse 

Than  theirs'  that  roethis^  flame?  Thy  angry  breast 

Holds  not  in  all  the  list  a  blacker  doom  : 

Better  transform  the  maid,  than  make  her  dumb. 

Thy  iealoosy  was  sin^  above  what  she 
Was  guilty  of;  but  she  is  wife  to  Jove : 

For  that  in  heaven  must  there  no  justice  be  1 
Or  didst  thou  6nd  this  cruelty,  for  her  love 

To  this  coy  lad,  whom  in  the  book  of  fate 

Thou  didst  foresee  thyself  shouldst  love  too  late? 

Thou,  tedious  to  thyself,  not  being  fair, 
To  whom  thy  wakeful  jealousy  succeeds 

A  greater  curse :  when  mortals  jealous  are, 
They're  cur'd  to  know  their  faith  abus'd :  what 
seeds, 

For  some  act  worse  than  her's,  grow  up  in  thee. 

At  once  to  doubt,  and  know  Jove's  perjury? 

But  still  this  nymph  was  innocent ;  reverse 
Thy  rash  decree,  repentance  is  no  sin 

In  heavenly  natures  ;  but  I  vain  rehearse 
The^  story  of  thy  hate :  it  is  not  in 

Poor  Echo's  power  to  court  the  boy  with  more 

Than  smiles  or  tears,  and  his  last  breath  restore. 

Narcissus  now  collects  his  scalter'd  sense ; 

He  finds  himself  at  loss,  drawn  thither  by 
Imaffin'd  answers  to  his  grief;  from  whence 

That  he  may  find  some  surer  guide,  he'll  try 
His  bugle  horn^  whose  sound  was  understood^ 
But  drew  no  great  compassion  from  the  wood 

^  his]     The  old  copy  *'  her.     D. 
5  The]  The  old  copy  "  Thy."    D. 
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Only,  80  80OD  as  he  dispatch'd  the  air, 

At  her  own  bower  Echo  received  the  uoise ; 

Every  thing  help'd  to  brioK  the  messaffe  near, 
And  the  wind,  proud  to  wait  upon  the  voice, 

When  she  returned  a  cheerful  answer,  knew 

The  way  again,  and  with  loud  musick  flew. 

Narcissus,  glad  that  such  return  was  made. 

And  flattered  by  his  over-busy  ear, 
Was  soon  directed  to  the  virgin's  shade. 

Without  a  thought  to  find  a  fair  nymph  there ; 
Nor  did  he  see  the  maid,  for  she,  so  soon 
As  he  appeared,  found  passage  to  be  gone. 

The  boy,  inquisitive,  looks  round  with  fear. 
But  could  see  none  to  make  addresses  to. 

Nor  observes  any  print  of  foot-step  there ; 

The    flowers    unpress'd   his    modest    forehead 
view. 

And  court  his  stay ;  the  trees,  and  every  thing, 

Give  him  a  silent  welcome  to  the  spring. 

Amazed  what  this  solitude  should  mean. 

And  wondring  at  the  sound  that  did  invite  him, 

So  late,  to  that  fair  desert,  a  new  scene. 

With  a  most  curious  arbour  doth  delight  him. 

Who  now,  to  please  his  late  surprised  eyes. 

Whilst  they  do  gaze,  down  on  a  bank  he  lies. 

And  now  does  every  object  shew  what  spell 
It  hath  upon  his  senses ;  too  much  si^ht 

Deprives  him  of  his  eyes,  a  mist  doth  dwell 
About  'em,  and  by  soft  degrees  invite 

The  boy  to  slumber ;  which  glad  Echo  spies. 

And,  while  he  dreams,  keeps  sentry  wfth  her  eyes. 
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Id  silence  she  approaches  where  he  lay, 

With  his  arms  chained  Vross  upon  his  breast : 

His  silken  bonnet,  sliding,  did  betray 

A  fiice>  which  all  the  nymphs  did  call  the  best ; 

A  bank  his  pillow  was,  the  flowers  his  sheet, 

His  blanket  air,  the  trees  his  coverlet. 

Sometimes  the  wind  befriends  9,  tender  bough, 
Part  of  his  leafy  canopy,  which  hides^ 

The  subject  of  all  wonder,  his  white  brow. 
And  helps  it  nearer  to  obtain  a  kiss. 

Which  once  enjoyed  away  the  twig  doth  skip, 

Not  daring  to  be  taken  at  his  lip. 

While  taller  boughs  hover  about  his  head. 
And  justle  one  another  for  their  view. 

The  humble  branches  are  enamoured. 

And  have  their  short  caresses  with  him  too  : 

Thus  all  conspire  him  several  ways  to  woo. 

For  whose  love  only  they  delight  to  grow. 

Echo  at  every  look  feels  new  desires, 
And  wishes  that  he  were  Endymion, 

For  whom,  in  her  most  glorious  star-attires, 
Oft  in  her  night-gown  came  the  love-sick  moon 

To  Latmos'  sacred  hill,  when  for  his  sake, 

Whilst  he  did  sleep,  she'd  ever  wish  to  wake. 

But  this  she  soon  revokes,  her  love  will  bear 

No  rival  thoughts,  no  competition ; 
The  queen  of  heaven  must  have  no  interest  here ; 

This  beauty's  empire  must  be  all  her  own : 
Thus,  while  she  all  embraceth,  her  desires 
Conspire  but  to  enlarge  her  funeral  fires. 

•  hides. . . .  kiss]  The  rhyme  being  imperfect  here,  "  hides*' 
is  probably  a  misprint,  but  I  know  not  what  word  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.    D. 
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Her  eye  takes  in  more  flame  now  than  before ; 

Gazing  improves  her  love's  perfection, 
Whose  every  part  rlseth  a  silent  wooer. 

And  the  most  taking  presence  doth  pnt  on, 
Sweetly  enticing  her  delighted  sense, 
To  lose  herself  in  every  excellence. 

One  while  she  thinks  all  but  a  cozening  dream, 
And  him  but  some  fantastic  mockery ; 

'Tis  too  much  happiness  if  he  be  the  same. 
And  she  the  nymph  that  she  was  wont  to  be ; 

If  she  sleep  not,  who  blessed  more  than  she¥ 

Yet  if  she  dream,  awake  she'd  never  be. 

How  could  bis  hair,  so  many  finest  threads 
Of  gold,  but  make  a  net  to  catch  her  sight? 

How  could  she  trace  his  brow  ?  or  see  those  lids. 
Whose  either  ivory  box  shut  up  a  light 

To  travellers  more  cheerful,  than  the  star 

That  ushers  in  the  day,  but  brighter  far? 

She  with  her  danger  doth  these  parts  admire^ 
But  loves'em  more ;  another's  flame  and  art 

May  praise ;  her  love  belongs  to  her  own  fire. 
And  is  the  oflSce  proper  to  her  heart : 

But  Echo  has  not  done,  for  she  pursues 

Dangers,  above  what  she  at  distance  views; 

Sh'as  yet  but  exercised  her  wondering  eye 
Upon  his  wealthy  cheek,  his  brow,  his  hair ; 

Another  sense  the  nymph  will  satisfy ; 
She  thinks  his  heavenly  lips  forgotten  are. 

Which  now  she  boldly  tastes,  and,  at  first  kiss^ 

Concludes^  there  is  no  other  heaven  but  this. 
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The  lips  thai  wilt  not  open  to  praise  his, 
She  wishes  may  be  olos'd  eternally : 

These,  freely  tonch'd^  are  able  to  entice 
The  soul  to  lose  its  immortality ; 

The  ffods  may  boast  ambrosia  alone, 

Bat  she  feeds  on  a  dew  above  their  own. 

Oft  doth  she  kiss,  as  often  doth  she  see 
A  fresher  blush  dye  o*er  his  coral  gate, 

Whose  close  enjails  his  tongue,  and  seems  to  be 
Asham'd,  the  maid  is  so  insatiate ; 

But  speak  he  cannot,  though  she  do  him  wrong, 

Her  aoor  and  his  do  double  bar  his  tongue. 

But  stay,  rash  Echo,  see  what  thou  hast  done : 
His  )ips,  that  kiss'd  themselves  like  two  rose 
leaves, 

Grow  pale  o'th'sudden,  thy  impression 
Them  of  their  blushing  modesty  bereaves ; 

His  blood  will  be  required  of  you,  I  fear ; 

And  see,  some  drops  upon  your  lip  appear. 

And  wilt  thou  still,  forgetful  nymph,  pursue 
Thy  wanton  touches  f  all  the  blood  is  gone ; 

What,  of  his  cheek  wilt  thou  be  murtherer  too, 
Thinking  the  other's  sanguine  thither  run? 

Alas,  there  is  but  of  its  own  a  part! 

Fear  hath  sent  back  the  rest  unto  his  heart. 

Leave^  shameless  Echo,  leave  a  little  here, 
Another  time  to  enrich  thy  lip  withal ; 

For  thy  own  sake  this  cruelty  forbears 

Dost  think  the  guilt  of  such  a  blood  is  small? 

But  'tis  the  last  she  fears^  and  cannot  tell 

Better,  than  with  a  kiss  to  take  farewell. 
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But  use  thy  freedom,  111  not  blame  thee  now ; 

Thou  know^st  his  stubborn  disposition ; 
Hasten  thy  kisses  then»  and  take  enow 

To  serve  thee  for  an  age,  ere  thou  hast  done ; 
And,  when  thou  hast  took  all  but  one,  foresee 
Thou  be'st  a  taking  that,  eternally. 

But  Echo  needs  no  counsel  to  proceed  ; 

Fearing  too  soon  Narcissus  should  awake, 
She  plies  his  lips,  as  if  to  make  them  bleed, 

Were  to  restore  the  colour  she  did  take : 
But  mark  what  follows  this  offence ;  his  eyes 
Ope  by  degrees^  and  she  thence  guilty  flies. 

It  was  a  cowardice  to  steal  away. 

Not  daring  to  avouch  what  she  had  done : 

Fugitive  lover,  thou  hadst  better  stay, 
The  boy's  alone,  and  put  fresh  beauty  on ; 

Nor  dost  thou  wisely,  maid,  pursue  thy  choice. 

For  Echo  seldom  goes  without  a  noise. 

But  she  is  gone,  and  the  fair  youth  is  risse,^ 
Suspicious  that  he  felt  some  person  there ; 

Then  Dusily  he  looks  about  the  trees, 

Whose  boughs  would  guide  him  on  the  way  to  her : 

Directed  by  the  wind,  at  last  he  found 

The  beauteous  nymph  laid  careless  on  the  ground. 

Amaz*d  that  such  a  presence  should  remain 
In  such  aii  unfrequented  place  as  this, 

He  takes  the  wisest  counsel  of  his  brain. 
In  supposition  she  some  goddess  is  ; 

And,  wnen  he  had  devote  submission  paid 

To  her,  this  with  a  trembling  voice  he  said : 

7  risse]  or  rise  (see  note  p.  364)^  used  by  our  old  Poets  for 
ruen,    D. 
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Celestial  dweller,  sure  thou  art  no  less, 

Such  brightness  never  knew  mortalit^f ;  • 

Or  if  thou  be'st  a  mortal,  I  may  guess 
There  are  no  gods^  nor  heaven ;  if  gods  there  be, 

Thou  dost  excel ;  and  if  a  heaven,  'tis  clear, 

That  here  it  is,  because  thou  art  not  there. 

Yet  here  it  cannot  be,  for  I  am  here 

Conscious,  that  I  am  wretched  and  alone : 

If  this  be  heaven,  I  wish  myself  elsewhere ; 
All  joys  inhabit  heaven,  but  here  are  none ; 

For,  if  true  joy  exceed  the  name  of  things. 

We  must  deduce  them  from  the  higher  springs. 

Where  am  I  then  ?  alas  I  cannot  tell. 
Whether  in  earth,  or  hell !  if  earth  it  be, 

Then  it  is  both ;  yet  can  it  not  be  hell, 
For  that  cannot  be  capable  of  thee  ; 

Beside,  if  sages  do  not  hell  belie, 

In  hell,  I  sure  should  have  more  company. 

But  I  do  walk  this  labyrinth  alone. 

And  this  adds  to  the  languish  of  my  heart. 

That,  in  this  sad  confinement,®  1  have  none 
Will  join  his  misery,  and  take  a  part : 

I  never  yet  provok'd  the  high  heavens  so, 

That  they  should  mark  me  out  alone  to  woe. 

With  many  more  as  late  I  hunting  was 
In  this  unlucky  wood,  I  know  not  where 

I  lost  my  train,  ill  fortune,  and  the  place. 
Conspiring  with  my  horse  to  leave  me  there  : 

Since  when,  endeavouring  myself  to  find, 

I  might  as  well  overtake,  and  stay  the  wind. 

8  amfinement]    The  old  copy  confinements.    D. 
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Fair  goddess,  then  inferm  me,  whefe  I  am. 
And,  with  thy  kind  and  safe  direction, 

Convey  a  lost  nan  thither,  whence  he  came, 
Or,  if  not  thither,  to  a  pkce  more  known ; 

Nay,  into  any  other  wilderness; 

There  is  a  path  from  any  piaee^  bnt  this. 

Then  shall  the  nymphs,  for  they  affect  my  natee, 
Build  thee  a  fi'Iorious  temple  for  this  de^d, 

Wherein  they  shall  a  stately  altar  frame, 
Which  shall  not  with  the  tender  firstlings  bleed ; 

They  shall  present  fresh  chaplets,  which  their  love 

Shall  set  on  fire,  and  their  sighs  incense  prove. 

Echoj  who  all  the  while  attentive  sate, 
And  heard  the  mosic  of  his  passion. 

But  held  first  pity  due  to  her  own  fate, 
Yet  knew  not  with  what  art  it  shonld  be  done, 

Rallies  her  wiser  thonffbts,  and,  while  he"  steys 

Expecting  answer^  to  herself  she  says : 

What  shall  poor  Echo  dof  I  want  a  voice 
To  tell  him,  what  I  am,  how  I  have  lov*d : 

Juno,  thy  curse  was  an  unhappy  choice. 

Some  other  punishment  thou  mightst  haveprov'd; 

Revoke  this  cruel  doom,  a  ^wer  restore 

To  my  chain'd  tongue,  I'll  never  ask  thee  more. 

Meantime,  like  a  pale  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Oppressed  more  with  fear,  than  his  own  chains, 

(These  of  the  feet,  those  the  head  troubles  are) 
Suspectiufi^  much  her  silence,  he  complains 

In  smother'dsiffhs,  and,  ^cause  they  not  prevail. 

Look,  and  youTl  see  a  tear  is  breaking  jail. 
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The  nymph,  in  pity  of  his  grief,  put  6n 
Her  stock  of  smiles^  and  love  in  either  eye, 

Courts  him  to  shine,  the  majesty  is  gone  - 
That  frighted  him ;  and  now  a  fresher  dye 

Dawns  in  nis  cheek,  and  his  own  eye,  so  near 

New  bumish'd,  drew  up  the  complaining  tear. 


Echo,  now  thinking  she  had  won  the  prize, 
Seeing  all  clouds  clear  op,  and  in  his  brow 

The  milky  path  of  heaven  again,  his  eyes 
Sparkling  ont  heavenly  fire,  which  even  now 

Peep'd  through  the  brine  of  sorrow,  came  once  more 

Boldly  to  kiss  her  convert  paramour. 

But  Echo  miss'd  her  aim,  for  be  went  back, 
And  with  his  hand  check'd  her  unruly  one. 

As  such  addresses  did  good  manners  lack ; 
She  else  perhaps  might  an  embrace  have  stol'n : 

Angry  he  was,  a  second  knowledge  now 

Appears  too  plain  upon  his  rugged  brow. 

Look,  how  some  infant,  by  the  parent  beat. 
For  having  played  the  wanton  with  her  breast. 

Afraid  to  cry,  looks  pale,  some  pearly  wet 
Swelling  to  peep  out  of  her  watery  nest, 

Shrinkingnis  pretty  lip,  hangs  down  the  head. 

His  red  to  pale,  his  pale  converts  to  red. 


So  far'd  poor  Echo  in  this  extacy. 

Whose  trembling  blood,  although  it  had  forsook 
Her  cheek)  was  ignorant  yet  where  to  be; 

Fear  had  deflowered  the  beauty  of  each  look ; 
And  had  not  some  divine  relief  been  sent. 
She  had  settled  there  her  own  pale  monument 
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Bat,  unexpectedly,  her  tongue  releas'd 
By  Juno*s  own  compassion  to  the  maid^ 

Whose  sufferings  in  love  her  wrath  appeas'd, 
Gave  Echo  a  new  life  ;  who  thought  to  have  said 

Within  her  heart,  proud  boy,  thou'st  done  thy  worst, 

But  found  her  voice  a  clear  one  as  at  first. 


Then  wisely  fearing  to  have  calKd  him  proud 
Could  be  no  argument  to  make  him  kind, 

She  thought  to  cure  him  with  a  palinode, 
Saying  her  heart  was  of  another  mind, 

And  thought  him  gentle  ;  yet,  some  spirits  gaio*d, 

Unto  tb^  boy  thus  she  at  last  complain'd : 


Mankind,  from  henceforth,  must  not  nature  call 
An  equal  mother,  fondly  to  bestow 

Upon  thee  one,  her  beauties'  stock,  her  all, 
And  others  by  her  empty  hand  undo ; 

For,  though  not  eldest,  she  hath  made  thee  heir. 

And  thou,  above  thy  numerous  brethren,  fair. 


But  too  much  sweetness  is  ill  plac'd  upon 
A  stubborn  heart ;  a  panther  and  a  dove. 

Cruel  and  fair,  were  never  meant  for  one ; 
Resign  thy  beauty,  or  else  put  on  love  ; 

Thou  wert  unkind.  Narcissus,  to  deny 

Thyselftheofficeof  a  courtesy. 

What  was  a  kiss?  the  rape  of  such  a  treasure 
What  tyrant,  were  he  judge,  would  call  a  sin? 

Thou  canst  not  lose  thy  lip,  but  find  a  pleasure : 
Come  let  us  now,  though  late,  love's  war  begin ; 

And  meet  me  boldly,  for  one  kiss  of  thine 

I'll  give  a  thousand ;  lovers  exchequer's  mine. 
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If  thou  beest  scrupulous,  I  will  oot  pay, 
Thou  shalt  have  half  in  earnest,  if  thou  please ; 

Or  if  not  so,  I  ask  no  longer  day 
To  number  the  whole  sum,  before  I  cease ; 

And  at  the  total,  if  thy  lip  repine, 

ril  treble  all,  to  have  one  more  of  thine. 


But  whither  doth  suspicion  draw  thy  eye? 

Thou  may'st  commit  thyself  to  silent  groves ; 
The  listening  trees  grooms  of  my  chamber  be, 

This  air  close  secretary  to  our  loves  : 
Be  not  too  coy  then  to  receive  a  kiss  ; 
Thou  might'st  have  kiss'd  me  twenty  times  ere  this. 


Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  bank  a  while, 
And  let  us  sport,  as  other  lovers  do : 

The  heaven  in  gold,  the  earth  in  green  doth  smile; 
My  heaven  on  earth,  prithee  do  thou  so  too : 

Unwreathe  thy  arms,  and  with  an  amorous  twine 

Oirdle  my  waste,  whilst  I  encircle  thine. 


My  shady  province,  wall'd  about  with  trees, 
The  wealthy  currents  that  divide  the  land. 

Shall  give  up  all  their  treasure  to  thy  eyes  ; 
Pleasure  itself  shall  spread,  at  thy  command. 

Her  most  desired  soul,  and  thou,  as  free 

As  air,  shalt  move,  and  share  all  bliss  with  me. 


If  thou  wilt  hunt,  the  lion  and  the  pard 

Shall  every  morn  unto  the  chace  invite  thee ; 

The  boar  and  panther,  when  thou  art  prepared. 
Shall  play  before  thy  spear,  and  never  fright  thee ; 

Bleed  any  beast,  hunt  what  thou  likest  most. 

All  wild  shall  tame  before  thee,  as  thou  go'st. 

VOL.  VI.  I  i 
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See,  how  the  trees  bow  their  exalted  heads^ 
And  not  a  shrub  but  si^  of  {gladness  bears^ 

Which  else  would  shrink  into  their  earthy  beds. 
Or  through  their  bark  breakout  in  gummy  tears. 

And  for  thy  absence  weep  out  all  their  rind, 

Proud  if  they  have  for  thee  their  soul  resign'd. 


The  wind,  thy  herald,  flies  about  the  groves, 
Aloud  proclaiming  thee  the  wood-nymphs'  king, 

Snatching  up  odours,  as  he  whistling  roves. 
At  thy  hand  to  unlade  them  from  his  wing ; 

The  silvaos  frisk  about,  while  nymphs  prepare 

A  rosy  garland  to  overtop  thy  hair. 


Shepherds  shall  all  the€lay  new  pastimes  spring, 
A  masque  of  satyrs  shall  beguile  the  night ; 

The  choicest  birds  shall  to  the  anticks  sing. 
The  stars  grow  brighter  to  behold  the  sight : 

Yet  these  but  shadows  of  the  mirth  we*ll  prove. 

If  thou  wilt  stay,  and  be  thy  Echo's  love. 

I  have  a  cloister  overlooks  the  sea, 

Where  every  morning  we,  secure  from  fear, 

Will  see  the  porpoise  and  the  dolphins  play. 
And  all  the  wonders  that  inhabit  there, 

Where  many  a  bark  into  the  clouds  doth  leap, 

While  surges  caper  round  about  the  ship. 

Lovelv  Narcissus,  prithee,  stay  with  me : 
If  thou  do  thirst,  from  every  spring  shall  rise 

Divinest  nectar,  and  thy  food  shall  be 
The  glorious  apples  of  Hesperides ; 

A  nymph  shall  be  thy  Hebe,  if  thou  need 

Shalt  have  another  for  thy  Ganymede. 
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Feel  how  my  pulses  beat,  my  breasts  swell  high : 
Come^  come,  be  not  so  modest,  pretty  one  ; 

Why  dost  thou  turn  that  heavenly  cheek  from  me? 
Who  but  thyself  would  such  a  blessing  shun  ? 

Those  frowns  will  discompose  thy  beauty  quite ; 

My  lips  do  blush  in  daring  thee  to  fight/ 

Prithee,  nnlock  thy  words'  sweet  treasury, 
And  rape  me  with  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 

But  let  no  accent  touch  upon  deny ; 

This  will  thy  beauty^  and  my  passions  wrong : 

I'll  rather  praise  thy  silence  ;  it  may  prove 

What  lovers  use  t'expound,  consent  to  love. 


The  boy  seems  pleas'd^  and  here  begins  to  break 
Into  a  language,  extasied  the  maid ; 

By  her  own  heart's  dictamen  he  did  speak, 
And,  if  she  ask'd  him  love,  he  lov'd  he  said: 

She  darts  a  glance,  and  he  returns  a  smile  ; 

She  sees,  and  surfeits  on  his  lips  the  while. 


But  soon  these  sun-beams  vanish'd  ;  all  his  smiles 
Were  feign'd,  to  get  some  knowledge  how  to  quit 

The  wood ;  when  she,  not  moved  with  those  wiles, 
Told  him  all  information  was  unfit 

Against  herself:  at  this,  swift  as  the  wind. 

Away  he  flies,  but  leaves  his  frown  behind. 

Echo  laments  his  absence^  and  in  vain 
Calls  him  again  unto  her  amorous  wars ; 

She  hath  too  sure  a  proof  of  his  disdain ; 
She  sighs  and  curses  her  malignant  stars, 

And,  while  she  chides  the  fate  that  gave  her  birth. 

Her  eyes  make  poor  themselves,  t'enrich  the  earth. 

Ii2 
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Oh,  that  I  ne'er  had  seen  his  face^  quoth  she, 
That  ignorant  of  the  sweetness^  I  might  rest 

In  supposition,  what  the  bliss  might  be  ! 
My  knowledge  has  betray'd  me  to  the  best. 

And,  by  acquaintance  with  so  much  delight, 

I  find  a  new  flame  in  my  appetite. 

Justice^  thou  dreadful  queen  Rhamnusia, 
Punish  with  sorrow  my  contemner's  pride. 

And,  by  some  strange  and  most  prodigious  way, 
Let  him  the  weight  of  thy  revenge  abide  ; 

And  since  to  me  his  heart  a  rock  hath  prov'd. 

Let  him  so  love  at  last,  and  die  unlov'd. 

Echo  hath  spent  her  sting :  Narcissus  now 
Hath  got  the  top  of  an  aspiring  hill, 

Whose  site  commands  the  country  round,  to  view 
Some  tract,  to  lead  him  from  the  place ;  but  still 

In  vain  he  does  employ  his  searching  eyes  ; 

Through  thick  embracing  woods  no  path  he  spies. 


Wounded  with  objects  that  no  comfort  bring, 
He  might  conclude  his  fortune  at  the  worst, 

Had  he  not  seen  hard  by  a  goodly  spring ; 
And  thither  he  descends  to  quench  his  thirst : 

Oh,  do  not  taste,  Narcissus !  hence  will  flow 

What  will  thee  more  than^  thy  past  fate  undo. 

Thy  eyes  betray  thee,  and  are  sorrow's  spies; 

Contain  thv  feet,  thy  danger  is  beneath ; 
Run  not  quicksighted  to  a  precipice ; 

A  blind  man  cannot  miss  his  way  to  death ; 
Thy  liberty  was  all  thou  lost  before ; 
The  nymphs  too  soon  may  thus  thy  death  deplete. 

"  than]  The  old  copy  "  thou." 
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Cbuse  any  otiier  fountain :  hark,  and  fear ; 

The  birds  are  singing  dirges  to  thy  death ; 
Does  not  a  sooty  raven  strike  thine  ear, 

From  an  high  oak  tuning  her  fatal  breath  ? 
A  mighty  cloud  obscures  tne  sun's  bright  eye, 
Not  willing  to  behold  thy  tragedy. 


And  yet  these  move  thee  not :  then  reach  the  stream , 
And  meet  thy  blacker  destiny ;  the  sun 

Is  bright  again,  wrath  burns  in  every  beam, 
And  gilds  the  scene  of  thy  destruction  ; 

Each  sullen  wind  is  in  his  prison  penn'd. 

Lest  with  their  murmur  it  the  spring  offend. 


No  portion  of  a  bird's  forsaken  nest 

Fell  from  the  boughs  to  interrupt  the  calm  ; 

No  withered  leaf  did  in  his  fall  molest 

The  stillness  of  it,  smooth  as  settled  balm, 

But  crystal  less  transparent :  such  a  mirror, 

80  form'd,  could  only  shew  disdain  his  error. 


And  now  Narcissus,  humbled  on  the  grass. 
And  leaning  with  his  breast  upon  the  brink, 

Looks  into  th'water,  where  he  spies  a  face ; 
And,  as  he  did  incline  his  head  to  drink, 

As  fair  a  countenance  seem'd  to  meet  with  his, 

Offering  to  entertain  him  with  a  kiss. 

Giving  a  little  back,  he  duth  admire 

The  beauty  of  the  face  presented  to  him. 

Thinking  at  first  some  water-nymph  was  there. 
And  rising  from  her  silver  couch  to  woo  him  : 

Yet  court  she  cannot  whom  she  did  surprise, 

Never  from  water  did  such  flames  arise. 
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His  heart  glows  in  him  ;  panishment  fulfils ; 

Love  leaps  into  full  age,  at  the  first  hour; 
New  wonders,  like  the  waves,  with  rolling  hills 

Follow  his  gazes ;  all  that  lov'd  before 
Have  flung  their  gathered  flames  into  his  breast, 
Fit  him  for  love,  a  sacrifice  and  priest. 


But,  strucken  with  his  own,  his  burning  eyes 
Are  only  thirsty  now ;  he  drinks  apace 

Into  his  soul  the  shadow  that  he  sees. 
And  dotes  on  every  wonder  of  the  face : 

He  stoops  to  kiss  it ;  when  the  lips  half  way 

Meet,  he  retreats,  and  th'other  steals  away. 


He,  mov'd  at  the  unkindness  which  he  took 
By  his  own  teaching,  bows  himself  again ; 

The  other  meets  him  in  the  silent  brook ; 
They  spy  again,  but  he  cannot  refrain 

To  court  whom  he  desires^  and,  at  his  talk, 

The  lips  within  the  water  seem  to  walk ; 


And  everv  smile  doth  send  his  own  again : 
This  cheers  him ;  but  he  cannot  hear  a  sound 

Break  from  the  watery  prison,  and  he  then 
Complains  afresh,  that  his  unhappy  wound 

Admits  no  cure,  and,  as  he  beats  his  breast, 

The  conflict  under  water  is  exprest. 


What  e'er  thou  art^  come  forth,  and  meet  me  here, 
He  cries ;  why  dost  deceive  me  with  a  look? 

What  means  that  imitation  ?   come  near. 

Leap  from  the  depth  of  thy  imprisoning  brook ; 

Fold  not  thy  arms  like  mine,  [n]or  smile  on  me. 

Unless  I  may  enjoy  thy  company. 
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Bill  whither  is  my  wiser  reason  fled? 

It  is  the  shadow  of  myself,  I  see, 
And  I  am  curst  to  be  enamoured : 

Where  did  I  lose  my  soul?  or  where  am  I? 
What  god  shall  pardon  me  this  sin,  if  here 
I  must  become  my  own  idolater? 

Thou  fatal  looking-glass,  that  dost  present 

Myself  to  me,  my  own  incendiary, 
Oh,  let  my  eyes,  in  love  with  their  lament, 

Weep  themselves  out,  and  prove  a  part  of  thee  I 
This  I  shall  gain,  either  my  shade  may  fleet. 
Or,  if  it  stay,  I  may  want  eyes  to  see*t. 

Under  this  burthen  of  my  love  I  faint, 

And  find  I  am  with  too  much  plenty  poor ; 

Wealthy  I  am  in  nothing  but  my  want ; 

I  have,  and  yet,  Oh  gods,  want  nothing  more  I 

Mysteriously  divided  thus  I  stand. 

Half  in  the  water,  half  upon  the  land. 

But,  sure,  it  cannot  be  myself  I  love ; 

How  with  myself  despair  I  to  agree? 
By  one  example  both  must  gentle  prove, 

If  I  Narcissus  love,  can  he  hate  me  ? 
It  is  no  shade  then  doth  my  fancy  flatter. 
But  something  that's  divine  doth  bless  the  water. 

Essence  of  all  that's  fair,  ascend  to  me  ; 

To  thy  acceptance  I  present  my  heart ; 
Let  not  these  elements  our  prisons  be, 

I  in  a  fire,  and  thou  in  water  art ; 
Oh  let  a  friendly  kiss,  as  we  two  meet. 
From  thy  cool  water  rise  t'allay  my  heatl 
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This  said,  NarciBsns  doth  bis  hold  secure ; 

And,  with  intention  to  receive  a  kiss, 
His  lip  descends  to  meet  the  other  there, 

But  hence  his  expectation  cozen'd  is ; 
For,  touching  but  the  superficies, 
He  did  too  soon  the  frighted  image  leese.^ 

Th 'offended  water  into  circles  ran, 

And  with  their  motion  so  disturbed  the  place, 
The  lover  could  not  see  himself  again  : 

Then  doth  he  call  aloud  unto  this  face, 
Thou  bright-beam'd  star,  oh,  whither  art  thou  gone, 
But  newly  shewn  thy  head,  and  set  so  soon  ? 

Or  if  a  comet,  thou  hadst  spent  thy  light, 

(The  matter  gone,  should  feed  thy  flaming  hair,) 

Thou  art  misUken ;  thy  unnatural  flight 
Js  heaven  ;  all  meteors  to  the  earth  repair. 

Where  I  now  mourn  thy  absence ;  but  I  fear 

I  have  some  way  profan'd  the  waters  here. 

What  god  soever  doth  this  fountain  owe,* 
Forgive  me  ;  and  you  Naiades  tliat  lave 

Your  tresses  here,  trust  me  I  did  not  know 
What  sacred  power,  or  president  you  have : 

My  mother  was  a  nymph,  Liriope  ; 

Ob,  for  her  sake,  some  kind  one  pily  me  ! 

*^^,^*ve,  disturbed  water,  my  rude  touch, 
Twas  not  to  rob  thee  of  the  smallest  drop ; 

In  penitential  tears  I'll  pay  as  much. 
As  there  can  hang  upon  my  lips'  cold  top : 

Oh,  calm  thy  brow  then,  let  thy  frowns  declare 

1  hemselves  at  once  finite,  and  circular! 

•  leese]  i.  c.  lose.     D.        i  owe']  i.  c.  own.     D. 
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In  thy  smooth  bosom  once  more  let  me  pray 
A  sight  of  that  sweet  figure  I  adore^ 

Unless  to  heaven  return'd  some  other  way ; 
And  if  it  be,  'tis  not  so  far  before, 

But  I  can  die,  and,  off  this  flesh  robe  hurl'd, 

ril  overtake  it  in  the  other  world. 


Now  doth  each  swelling  circle  gently  haste 
To  be  dissolv'd^  and  spread  themselves  to  air ; 

No  polished  marble  seem*d  more  smooth  and  fast ; 
The  boy  takes  this  a  fruit  of  his  own  prayer, 

Yet  ere  he  thank'd  the  gods^  he  thought  it  fit, 

To  see  his  love,  and,  seen,  forgot  them  quite. 


Fearing;  to  be  depriv'd  again,  he  woos, 
As  every  syllable  had  bled  a  life; 

A  sigh  at  every  clamorous  period  goes, 
With  greater  noise  than  it,  but  no  relief: 

His  air  of  tongue  and  breast  thus  spent,  a  look 

Presents  their  stories,  doubled  in  the  brook. 


But  all  in  vain ;  the  face,  he  saw  before. 
Is  in  the  same  ill-shewing  silence  drest, 

Chang'd  to  more  sad,  but  not*6ne  accent  more. 
Deaf  as  the  stream  ;  and  now  he  beats  his  breast, 

Condemn'd  again  to  his  more  hapless  thought, 

He  had  but  all  this  while  his  shadow  sought. 


This  multiplies  his  grief  into  despair, 

Since  his  own  image  doth  procure  the  fire. 

And  nothing  left  in  nature  to  repair 

His  vex'd  affections,  that  now  grow  higher ; 

That  face,  his  own,  or  whoseso'er,  was  that, 

Which  took  him  first,  to  unlove  is  too  late. 
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He  beckons  to  the  figure,  that  repKes, 

Taught  by  his  posture  how  to  call  him  thither  ; 

To  lift  him  from  the  water  then  he  tries, 

But,  when  their  white  hands  should  hare  met 
together, 

A  new  distraction  fell  upon  the  stream, 

And  his,  because  alone,  thence  weeping  came. 


When  he,  to  bear  that  company,  lets  fall 

More  tears  than  would  have  made  another  spring, 

Till  grief  had  not  another  drop  to  call, 

Though  to  have  cur'd  his  eyes:  but  will  this  bring 

The  loved  shade  again  ?  no  ;  every  tear 

Was  both  his  own  and  t'other's  murderer. 


But  more  than  this  must  be,  Narcissus^  borne, 
As  a  revenge  for  many  nymphs  that  lov^d, 

And  died  upon  the  torture  of  tny  scorn : 

And  see,  his  eyes,  that  once  so  charming  mov*d, 

Do  lose  their  beams,  and  hasten  to  be  dead, 

In  their  own  hollows  born  and  buried. 


See,  what  a  dotage  on  himself  hath  sent : 

That  brow,  that  challeng'd  late  the  snow  for  white, 

Veins,  that  were  made  to  shame  the  firmament. 
The  cheek,  that  so  much  wonder  drew  to  it, 

The  voice,  when  tun'd  to  love,  might  gods  entice 

To  change  for  earth  their  immortalities ; 


All,  all  is  vanish'd.  Nemesis,  have  yet 
Some  pity,  let  him  live !  he  &ints,  he  dies : 

Twere  safer  for  the  boy  himself  to  hate. 
Than,  if  he  love,  to  pay  so  dear  a  price : 

He  did  but  love  himself,  and,  if  he  die 

That  loves,  propose  the  hater^s  destiny. 
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Bat  Nemesis'  irrevocable  doom 

Must  be  obey'd,  though  Echo  late  repent ; 
Who,  with  a  murmuring  pace>  unseen  was  come 

To  mourn  for  his  and  her  own  punishment ; 
Hts  groans  had  thriird  her  soul,  and,  at  his  death, 
She  comes  to  catch  his  farewell-taking  breath. 

And  as  a  glimmering  taper,  almost  spent, 
Ghisping  for  moisture  to  maintain  its  fire[s], 

After  some  dark  contentions,  doth  present 
A  short-Hv'd  blaze,  and  presently  expires; 

So  he,  collecting  ebbing  nature,  cries, 

Oh  youth,  belov'd  in  vain,  farewell !  and  dies. 

Farewell  poor  Echo  did  repeat,  and  fled 

With  what  wings  sorrow  lent,  t'embaira  the  boy ; 

But,  looking  careuiUy  to  find  the  dead, 
She  missVl  the  shadow  of  her  lifeless  joy ; 

His  body  vanished ;  by  what  mystery 

Convey'd,  not  found  by  her  inquiring  eye. 

But,  in  the  place  where  he  did  disappear, 
Out  of  the  ground  a  lovely  flower  betrays 

His  whiter  leaves,  and  visibly  did  rear 

His  tufted  bead,  with  saflron-colour'd  rays ; 

Upon  a  smooth  stem  all  this  beauty  grows ; 

This  change  to  heaven  the  lost  Narcissus  owes. 

Echo  with  wonder  turns  a  statue  now. 
Yet  not  an  idle  figure ;  for  her  eyes 

From  their^  dark  swelling  springs  do  overflow^ 
Having  no  power  to  check  them  as  they  rise : 

She  thus  presents  a  fountain,  as  she  were 

Meant  to  refresh  the  new*born  tulip  there. 

2  iheir']     The  old  copy  "  her,"     D. 
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To  which,  after  soaie  trace  with  tears,  she  sajs, 
Art  thou  a  pledge  for  the  sweet  boy  I  lov'd  ? 

Oh,  take  a  voice,  tell,  by  what  airy  ways, 
The  choicest  flower  of  nature  is  remov'd ! 

If  in  the  blessed  shades,  I  can  make  room 

Through  death  to  meet  him  in  Elysium. 


Assume  the  wings  of  love.  Echo,  away 
Unto  the  Stygian  lake,  go,  follow  him ; 

There  thou  mayst  find  him  on  a  bank  of  clay. 
Eying  himself  upon  the  water's  brim  ; 

The  sooty  gods  enamour'd  on  him  are. 

And  round  about  him  on  bis  beauty  stare. 


But  since  he  was  unkind  alive  to  me, 
I  must  despair  to  meet  bis  love  in  death. 

And  this  remaining  flower,  another  he. 

Shall  be  preserv'd  with  my  best  use  of  breath ; 

And,  though  the  obstinate  deserv'd  to  die, 

I  will  be  just,  and  love  his  memory. 

But,  since  his  curse,  though  just,  upon  his  pride, 
Hath  made  him  this  example  for  nis  sin. 

Never  shall  dream  ease  my  distracted  head  ; 
Sleep  shall  forget  his  ofiice,  and  within 

Dark  shades,  shut  up  from  all  society, 

In  rocks  or  caves  HI  undiscover'd  1ie« 

And,  to  redeem  the  shame  my  folly  had 
Contracted,  by  preposterous  wooing  man. 

Whose  bolder  nature  was  in  order  made 
To  court  our  sex  ;  Juno,  take  back  again 

Thy  gift;  from  henceforth  Echo  will  return 

But  their  own  words,  sent  back  again  in  scorn. 
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Thi9  said,  she  walketh  to  the  fountain's  side  ; 

Where  she  no  sooner  did  the  stream  survey, 
Bat  her  own  shadow  in  the  glass  she  spied, 

And  cried,  some  other  witchcraft  did  betray 
That  heavenly  boy :  Oh  perish  in  some  wave, 
Be  drown'd  for  ever,  since  thou  wouldst  not  save ! 

It  is  not  thee  I  seek :  open,  thou  stream, 
And  shew  me  where  that  fairer  strumpet  is. 

That,  from  whose  sight  the  boy's  infection  came, 
And  from  poor  Echo  did  her  soul  entice : 

Will  no  charm  call  it  back?  poor  Echo  then, 

Here  cease  to  be  the  scorn  of  gods  and  men. 

With  that  impatient,  she  threw  her  weight 

Into  the  tempting  stream,  where  now  we  leave 
her; 

Whom  the  proud  waters  did  imprison  strait. 
Yet  of  her  voice  they  did  not  quite  bereave  her ; 

For,  when  I  ask'd  aloud,  is  she  not  dead  ? 

Not  dead,  distinctly  the  nymph  answered. 
Of  Echo  now  no  more  remains  to  tell. 
But  that  I  her,  and  she  bid  me  farewell. 
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PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES, 

Written  to  several  Plays  presented  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  elsewhere. 

A  Prologur  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  play  in  Ireland. 

I  am  come  to  say,  you  mast,  or  like  the  Play, 
Or  forfeit,  gentlemeD^  your  wits  to  day. 
Tis  Fletcher's  Comedy :  if  after  this, 
^Detraction  have  but  so  much  breath  to  hiss, 
An  English  poet  bid  me  tell  you,  when 
He  shall  salute  his  native  shore  again, 
He  will  report  your  stories^  all  this  while 
False,  and  that  you  have  serpents  in  this  isle.^ 
For  your  own  sakes,  though  th' actors  should  not 

hit, 
Be,  or  seem,  wise  enough  to  like  the  wit 

A  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  AlCHEMIST,  ACTED  THERE. 

The  Alchembt,  a  play  for  strength  of  wit. 

And  true  art,  made  to  shame  what  hath  been  writ 

In  former  ages ;  I  except  no  worth 

Of  what  or  Greek  or  Latins  have  brought  forth ; 

»  detraction]    The  old  copy  "  Distraction.*'    D. 

*  serpents  m  ihis  isle]     See  St.  Patrick  for  IreUmd,  vol.  iv. 
p.  441.     D. 
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Is  now  to  be  presented  to  your  ear. 

For  which  1  wish  each  man  were  a  Muse  here, 

To  know^  and  in  his  soul  be  fit  to  be 

Judge  of  this  masterpiece  of  comedy ; 

That  when  we  hear  out  once  of  Jonson's  name. 

Whose  mention  shall  make  proud  the  breath  of 

fame, 
We  may  agree,  and  crowns  of  laurel  bring 
A  justice  unto  him  the  poets'  king. 
But  he  is  dead :  time,  envious  of  that  bliss 
Which  we  possess'd  in  tlutt  great  brain  of  his^ 
By  putting  out  this  light,  haUi  darkened  all 
The  sphere  of  poesy,  and  we  let  fall, 
At  best,  unworthy  elegies  on  his  hearse, 
A  tribute  that  we  owe  his  living  verse ; 
Which  though  some  men>  that  never  reach'd  him 

may 
Decry,  that  love  all  folly  in  a  play, 
The  wiser  few  shall  this  distinction  have. 
To  kneel,  not  tread,  upon  his  honoured  grave. 


A  Prologub  thbre  to  thb  Irish  Gent[lbman.]^ 

It  is  our  wonder,  that  this  fair  island,  where 
The  air  is  held  so  temperate  (if  there 
Be  faith  in  old  geographers,  who  dare 
With  the  most  toppy,  boldly  this  compare) 
That  to  the  noble  seeds  of  art  and  wit, 
H6nour*d  elsewhere,  it  is  not  natural  yet. 

•  A  prologue  there  to  the  Irish  Gentle[Tnan]  ]  "  There  is  no 
prologue  in  the  old  quarto/'  says  Mr.  Gifford>  in  his  prefatory 
notice  of  The  Royal  Master,  "  but  among  Shirley's  Poems  wiU 
be  found  one  addressed  to  the  '  Irish  Gentry,*  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  assign  to  this  comedy.*'  vol.  !▼.  p.  102.  Mr.  Gifford 
must  have  loolced  but  hastily  at  the  title  of  the  present  lines : 
there  cannot,  I  thin)c,  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that '  Imh  Gent,* 
18  the  name  of  a  play,  though  po  such  p^ece  has  come  down,  to 
us.    D. 
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We  know  at  first,  what  black  and  general  curse 
Fell  on  the  earth ;  but  shall  this  isle  be  worse? 
While  others  are  repaired,  and  grow  refined 
By  arts,  shall  this  only  to  weeds  be  kind  ? 
Let  it  not  prove  a  story  of  your  time, 
And  told  abroad  to  stain  this  promising  clime^ 
That  wit,  and  soul-enriching  poesy, 
Transported  hither,  must  like  serpents  die.^ 
Unkind  to  both  alike,  shall  the  fair  train 
Of  virgin  Muses  only  here  be  slain  ? 
Forbid  it  Phcebus,  that  this  air  should  still » 
Like  things  of  venom,  all  thy  prophets  kill ! 
Disperse  thy  beams  through  these  cold  killing 

parts, 
And  make  it  fruitful  in  thy  own  great  arts. 
Oh,  do  not  bury  all  your  brain  in  glebes, 
But  tune  your  harps  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes ; 
With  harmony  new  towers  frame,  to  be 
Dwellings  for  you,  and  your  posterity! 
But  truce  poetic  rage,  and  let  not  what 
Concerns  the  country,  fall  upon  a  spot 
Of  it,  a  few  here  met  to  see  a  play : 
All  these  are  innocent ;  the  better  they 
To  tell  this  fault  abroad^  that  there  may  be 
Some  repair  done  to  injur'd  poesy. 
Then  we  may  grow,  and  this  place,  by  your  rays 
Cherish'dy  may  turn  into  a  grove  of  bays. 


A  Prologub  to  a  plat  therb,  called,  No  WlT 
TO  a  Woman's.^ 

We  are  sorry^  gentlemen,  that  with,  all  pains 
To  invite  you  hither,  the  vdde  house  contains 

*  like  terpents  die]  See  St,  Patrick  for  Ireland,  toL  iv.  p. 
441.     D. 

'  No  Wit  to  a  WomofCs]  Most  probably  the  comedy  by 
Thomas  Middelton  which  was  not  printed  till  1657^  when  it 
was  entitled  No  WU:  No  Help  like  a  Woman  s.    D. 
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No  more.     Call  you  this  term  ?  if  the  courts  were 

So  thin,  I  think  'twould  make  your  lawyers  swear. 

And  curse  men's  charity ,  in  whose  want  they  thrive^ 

Whilst  we  by  it  WPQ  to  be  fcept  alive. 

ril  tell  you  what  a  pp§t  js^ys ;  Iwo  year 

He  has  liv'd  in  PubUp»  yet  he,  knows  not  where 

To  find  the  city :.  he  obs^erv^d  e^phgate ; 

It  could  not  run  through  them^  they  are  too  strait. 

When  he  did  live  in  l^gls^nd,  he  heard  say, 

That  here  were  men  lov'd  wit,  and  a  good  play ; 

That  here  were  gentlemen,, and  lords;  a  few 

Were  bold  to  say,  there  were  some  ladies  too : 

This  he  bf^liev'd,  ^nd  (hough  they  are  not  found 

Above,  who  knows  whc^t  may  be  under  ground? 

But  they  do  not  appear,  and  missing  these, 

He  says  he'll  not  believe  your  .Chronicles 

Hereafter,  nor  the. maps,  since  all  this  lyhile, 

Dublin's  invisible,  8M)d  not  Brasil ; . . 

And  all. that  men  can  talk,  he'll  tliink  tp  be 

A  fiction  now  above  all  poetry. 

But  stay,  you  think  he's  angry ;  no,  he  pray'd 

Me  tell  you,  ha  recants  whftt  he  has  said ; 

He's  pleas'd,  so  you  shall  be,  yes,  and  confess 

We  have  a  way  'bove  wit  of  man  to  please ; 

For  though  we  should  despair  to  purchase  it 

By  art  of  man,  this  is  a  Woman's  Wit. 


A  PnOLOOUB  TO  ANOTHER  OP  MaSTBR  FlBTCHER's 
PLAYS  THBRB. 

Are  there  no  more?  and  can  this  Muses'  sphere 
At  such  a  time  as  this,  so  thin  appear? 
We  did  expect  a  session,  and  a  train 
So  large,  to  make  the  benches  crack  again. 
There  was  no  summons^  sure :  yes^  1  did  see 
The  writs  abroad,  and  men  with  half  an  eye 
VOL.  VI.  K  k 
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Might  read  on  every  post,  this  day  would  sit 

Phoebus  himself,  and  the  whole  court  of  wit 

There  is  a  fault,  Oh  give  me  leave  to  say! 

You  are  not  kind;  not  to  yourselves^  this  day ; 

When  for  the  pleasure  of  your  ear  would  come 

Fletcher's  dear  shade^  to  make  Elysium 

Here,  where  each  soul  those  learned  groves  might 

see, 
And  all  the  sweets  are  fam'd  in  poesy. 
Were  there  a  pageant  now  on  foot,  or  some 
Strange  monster  from  Peru  or  Afric  come, 
Men  would  throng  to  it ;  any  drum  will  bring 
(That  beats  a  bloodless  prize  or  cudgelling) 
Spectators  hither ;  nay,  the  bears  invite 
Audience^  and  bag-pipes  can  do  more  than  wit. 
'Tis  pity ;  but  awake,  brave  souls,  awake, 
Throw  off  these  heavy  chains  for  your  own  sake  : 
Oh  do  not  grieve  the  ghost  of  him,  whose  pen 
Had  once  the  virtue  to  make  statues  men. 
And  men  turn  statues  !  less  could  not  befit 
Their  justice,  and  the  wonder  of  his  wit. 

Stoop,  when  you  touch  the  laurels  of  the  dead; 

Be  wise,  and  crown  again  the  poet's  head. 


A  Pbolooue  to  a  play  there,  called  the  Toy.* 

So  sickly  are  the  palates,  now  a-days, 

Of  men  that  come  to  see  and  taste  our  plays. 

That  when  a  poet  hath,  to  please  some  few. 

Spent  his  most  precious  sweat,  Minerva's  dew. 

And  after  many  throes,  a  piece  brought  forth^ 

Legitimate  in  art,  in  nature,  birth, 

'Tis  not  receiv'd,  but  most  unhappy  dies. 

Almost  as  soon  as  born,  wit's  sacrifice ; 

>  The  Toy]    No  such  drama  is  known  to  exist :  most  pro- 
bably it  was  never  printed.     D. 
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WbeD  children  of  the  brain,  not  half  so  fair 
And  form'dj  are  welcome  to  the  nurse  and  air. 
Since  'tis  not  to  be  help'd,  and  that  we  find, 
Poems  can  lay  no  force  upon  your  mind, 
Whose  jud^ents  will  be  free,  'tis  fit  we  prove 
All  ways,  tul  you  be  pleased  to  like  and  love. 
And  as  at  a  great  mart  or  fair,  we  see 
Some  things  of  price,  which  all  men  do  not  buy. 
But  guided  by  tneir  eye,  or  strength  of  purse, 
Lay  out  their  pence  upon  a  hobby-horse 
Sometime,  or  a  child's  rattle  ;  so  we  are 
In  this  wit's  market  furnish'd  with  all  ware. 
But  please  yourselves,  and  buy  what  you  like  best; 
Some  cheap  commodities  mingle  with  the  rest : 
If  you  affect  the  rich  ones,  use  your  will, 
Or  if  the  Toy  take,  you're  all  welcome  still, 


To  ANOTHER  PLAY  THERE. 

A  prologue  you  expect,  we  ask'd  for  one ; 
Our  poet  said  'twas  old,  and  should  have  none. 
We  urg'd  the  custom  ;  he  replied,  if  good, 
The  play  needs  not,  if  bad,  a  prologue  would 
Not  make  it  better,  taxing  us  to  be 
Too  superstitions.    We  desir'd  that  he 
Would  then  give  wav  to  have  another  writ ; 
He  swore  there  should  be  none,  and  this  was  it. 

To  A  PLAY  THERE,  CALLED  THE  OeNERAL.^ 

There  are  some  soldiers  then,  though  but  a  few. 
Will  see  the  General  before  they  go ; 

•  The  Geturat]  Was  probably  never  printed :  a  tragi-comedr 
under  this  title,  was  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Fanner,  and  after- 
wards  in  that  of  Mr.  Reed.    D. 
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You're  welcome.  Players  have  suffered  since  you 

came^ 
And  wounded  too  in  fortunes  and  in  fame : 
Your  drums  and  trumpets  carried  all  the  town 
Into  the  fields,  and  left  them,  here  to  moan 
Their  own  sad  tragedy^  for  want  of  men 
Enough  to  kill'em*.    Strange !  the  benches  then 
Were  all  the  grave  spectators,  but  that  here 
Some  cruel  gentlemen  in  your  hangings  were. 

0  dreadful  word  vacation  !  But  they  niean 
To  be  reveng'd  upon't,  and  change  their  scene 
Awhile  to  th'country,  leave  the  town  to  Uush, 
Not  in  ten  days  to  see  one  cloak  of  plush. 

1  do  but  think  how  some,  like  ghosts^  will  walk 
For  money  surely  hidden,  while  the  talk 

O  Wcity  will  be,  would  tiie  term  were  come ! 
Though  law  came  with  it,  we  would  make  it  room, 
And  own  our  faces  in  the  shop  again. 
And  for  a  time  hope  to  converse  with  men. 
To  trust,  and  thank'em  too.    This  is  a  curse 
For  their  not  seeing  plays,  or  something  worse : 
But  to  you,  gentlemen,  whom  we  have  no  art 
To  multiply,  welcome,  with  all  my  heart. 
The  General  should  have  a  guard ;  but  we 
Conceive  no  danger  in  this  company : 
But  if  you  fear  a  plot  from  us,  alas ! 
Here  are  so  few,  I  think  the  play  may  pass. 
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The  Kiss. 

I  could  endure  your  eye,  although  it  shot 

Lightning  at  first  into  me ; 
Your  Toice^  although  it  charmed  my  ear,  had  not 

The  power  to  undo  me: 
But,  while  I  on  your  lip  would  dwell, 
My  ravish'd  heart  leap'd  from  his  cell, 

For,  looking  back  into  my  breast, 
I  found  that  room  without  a  guest. 

Return  the  heart  you  stole  thus  with  a  kiss, 
When  last  our  lips  did  join. 

Or  111  forgive  the  theft,  to  change  a  bliss, 
And  have  your  heart  for  mine. 

I  ne'er  till  now  believ'd  it  truth. 

That  lovers*  hearts  were  at  their  mouth  ; 
Now  by  experience  I  may  say, 
That  men  may  kiss  their  hearts  away. 

Orpheus. 

From  the  Stygian  abyss, 
Where  all  kind  of  torment  is 
For  the  sinful  race  of  men, 
Comes  pale  Orpheus  agen. 
With  groans  upon  his  lyre  to  tell 
Horrid  pains,  and  plagues  of  Hell. 
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Walking  through  the  gloomy  brakes, 
Some  I  saw  were  whipt  with  snakes ; 
Some  did  burn  ;  while  others  cried, 
In  the  frozen  lakes  they  died, 
But  by  shifting  of  their  pain, 
They  found  it  death  to  live  again. 
For  whose  sake,  when  I  did  try 
With  my  harp  to  mollify, 
Not  one  torment  could  1  charm 
To  do  the  pale,  poor  ghosts  no  harm  ; 
Their  pains  encreased  at  my  chime. 
For  abusing  life  and  time. 
Though  I  mov'd  the  forest  here, 
I  drew  no  compassion  there  : 
Strains  may  men  and  datvrs  quell, 
But  no  art  can  soften  Hell. 


Upon  the  Lady  Rivers,  who  died  with  grief  ; 
Epitaph. 

Gentle  eyes,  your  tears  distill 

So  oft  upon  this  stone,  until 

The  marble  yield,  for  under  there's 

A  River  to  receive  your  tears. 

If  the  stone  prove  hard,  and  so 

Deny  a  passage  to  your  woe. 

Shed  so  many  drops  upon 

The  marble,  till  you  drown  the  stone. 

For  between  two  Rivers  then 

Shall  no  more  this  tomb  be  seen. 

If  you  not  so  much  water  have 

To  drench  this  figure  in  a  wave. 

In  it  sad  Niobe  will  appear, 

Or  statua  composed  of  tear  ; 

A  frozen  sorrow,  all  her  own^ 

A  woman  wept  into  a  stone. 
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Paranymphi. 


!.    Come  away,  Hymen  doth  slay^ 

All  his  tapers  burn  away. 
2.    Time  it  is^  to  change  the  life 

Of  barren  maid  to  iruitful  wife. 
1  •    Come  away,  away,  away, 
2.    And  upon  his  altars  lay 

Nuptial  vows ;  these  are  the  myrrh 

With  which  his  fanes  perfnmed  are. 

1.  You  shall  need  no  fire  but  this; 

2.  All  is  kindled  with  a  kiss. 

1.  Joined  hands,  united  hearts, 
Music  is  of  many  parts. 

2.  Wear  no  garlands  on  your  head, 
But  of  roses,  white  and  red. 

1.    To  Hymen,  Venus,  and  her  son, 
Haste,  and  let  the  rites  be  done. 

Upon  M-  E.  S.     Epitaph. 

If,  to  maintain  the  use,  I  must 
Say,  here  lies, — Here  lies  the  dust 
Of  one,  that  added  to  the  Graces, 
Whose  memory  no  death  defaces ; 
Not  she  herself  to  heaven  flown ; 
Earth  hath  nothing  but  her  own  : 
She  cannot  be,  it  is  most  true. 
Here,  and  in  heaven  an  angel  too. 

Upon  a  Parson. 

For  them  that  leave  no  monument 
Behind  them  good,  much  gold  is  spent 
To  build  a  tomb :  the  gentle  son 
Will  turn  his  father  into  stone, 
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And  on  a  cushion  carved  fair 
Cut  him  into  form  of  prayer , 
And  in  jet  beneath  command 
To  be  writ  in  golden  hand, 

ilf  no  other  good  beside,) 
lis  worship's  name,  and  when  he  died. 
But  when  aid  charity  find  room 
To  raise  an  honest  parson's  tomb, 
Or  bestow  upon  his  hearse 
Figure^  or  a  marble  verse? 
Then  let  her,  whom  he  did  trust 
With  life  and  love,  enclose  his  dust 
At  the  cost  of  double  mite, 
(The  widow's  all,)  and  underwrite 
This  epitaph^  which  she'd  have  read 
To  shew  her  duty  to  the  dead. 

Epitaph  inscribed  on  a  small  piece  of  marble. 

No  more  marble  let  him  have ; 
He  hath  treasure  in  his  grave. 
And  his  piety  will  survive, 
To  keep  his  memory  alive : 
A  glorious  nothing  it  would  be, 
To  say,  his  tomb  were  rich,  not  he* 


Verses. 

Canst  thou,  dear  Ood,  forgive  so  soon 

A  soul  hath  sinn'd  so  long? 
Canst  thou  submit  thyself  to  one, 

That  loads  thee  still  with  wrong? 
Canst  thou  invite  me  to  repent, 

And  woo  me  to  return. 
As  if  thv  Godhead  were  destroyed, 

If  1  in  hell  should  burn  ? 
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Thou  never  wert  ia  such  distress 

Of  me,  a  barren  shade, 
Nor  could  thy  honour  have  been  less, 

Though  I  had  ne'er  been  made. 
CSould  I  with  all  the  saints  compare, 

Yet  I  were  black  to  thee ; 
But  more  defil'd  than  lepers  are 

Whence  is  this  love  to  roe? 

Canst  thou  be  just  in  the  reward 

Of  goodness^  and  of  sin'} 
Are  angels  at  heaven*s  gate  a  guard, 

And  shall  I  enter  in  ? 
It  is  no  virtue  of  mine  own. 

But  blood  of  him  that  died. 
Our  elder  brother,  and  thy  son, 

Whom  my  sins  crucified : 

Strange  way,  by  such  a  guiltless  wave. 

To  wash  away  our  crimes. 
Whose  least  drop  was  enough  to  save 

The  world  a  thousand  times ! 
For  every  crimson  tear,  that  he 

Thus  shed  to  make  me  live, 
Oh,  wherefore,  wherefore  have  not  I 

A  thousand  souls  to  give! 


Upon  a  Obntlbwoman,  that  oibd,  wrrn  child, 

BY  BLOOD-LBTTlNa. 

Tears  are  too  late,  sad  friends  to  her  that's  gone ; 
You  should,  when  she  was  living,  wept  upon 
Her  sufferings ;  had  you  conspird  your  woes, 
Your  sighs,  and  elegies  in  time,  who  knows 
But  heaven  would  have  relented,  and  maintained 
Her  life,  at  once  if  many  had  complain'd  ; 
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She's  now  past  reach  of  sorrow.   .  Had  .she  ibeen 

One  of  a  small  and  single  virtue,  then 

The  world,  that  suffers  notJo  priyate  .thefti 

Had  pardon'd  you  and  deaths  since  more,  were  left 

To  have  repaid  that  loss ;  but  when  she  died^ 

Richer  in  goodness  than  her  sex.  beside, . 

You  were  to  blame  to  summon  no  relief, 

When  millions  would  have  fled  to  prayer  and  grief, 

To  have  preserved  her  still.    Beside,  you  knew 

What  brought  her  to  that  groan,  out  of  which  flew 

Her  aneel  soul ;  compassion  to  9ee     . 

Sin  in  we  earth  so  fruitful,  and  to  be 

A  benefactor  to  the  world,  she  tried 

To  multiply  her  virtue,  and  so  died : 

Thus,  while  she  laboured  to  enrich  us^all. 

We  lost  both  copy  and  original. 

But  now  I  find^  wny  no.sad  voices  rent 

The  air;  opinion  made  you  confident; 

'Twas  the  physician  you  did  trust,  w^se  art 

Made  promises  to  reconcile  her  heart 

To  a  calm  temper,  but  the  blood  hevtooki 

Convey'd  her  life  with  it ;  i'th*crimson  bcook 

Who  could  not  see  it  ebb?    Then,  if. you  be 

Excused  for  silence,  ye  shall  join  with  me 

T'arraign  him,  and  such  agents  for  the  tomb. 

That  betray  bodies,.6re  their  time  he  come,. 

To  the  cold  marble :  what  can  they  reply 

To  make  us  be  less  discontent  to  die 

Hereafter,  than  be  cur'd  ?  were  they  not  curst 

That  they  have  medicine  to  restore,  the  worst. 

And  is  it  not  within  their  art  to  give 

Them  life,  for  whose  sake  they  and  others  live  f 

No  marvel  if  so  many  women  be 

Afraid  to  be  so  chaste  and  ffood  as  she. 

If  thus  physicians  practise,  peaven  I  crave. 

Let  it  be  death  hereafter^  when  they  save  t 
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To  THB  Author  upon  his  Pobm.^ 

While  other  Muses  wanton  poems  sing, 
Thy  pen,  being  taken  from  a  cherub's  wing, 

^  To  the  Author  upon  his  Poem\  Prefixed  to  La  Dance  Ma- 
chabre;  or  Death* 8  Duellby  W,  C[plnum\,  n.  d.  small  octavo  :  it 
has  an  ex(|uisitely  engraved  title  page  by  Cecill,  and  a  dedication 
in  French  ''  A  la  Royne'*— -i.  e.  Henrietta  Maria.  I  used  to 
consider  my  copy  of  this  poem  unique^  till  I  discovered  another 
among  the  volumes  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
Malone,  who  has  noted^  on  one  of  its  fly  leaves^  that  he  "  pur- 
chased it  at  an  enormous  price/'  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Reed*s  books. 
For  the  benefit  of  thos|e  readers  who  are  curious  in  old  English 
literature,  I  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  from  La  Dance  Machahre  : 

^  The  careful  pilot,  wafting  from  the  shore 
His  full  fraught  vessel,  sitteth  at  the  stern. 
Judiciously  to  guide  what  goes  before. 
And  from  the  hoary-headed  pole  doth  learn 

Which  way  to  steer,  and  furrow  up  the  ocean, 

With  a  secure,  though  unsteady,  motion. 

**  The  world's  the  sea,  and  we  the  vessels  are. 
Consideration  steersman,  and  pale  Death 
The  stem,  in  which  we  have  an  equal  share, 
Swift-footed  Time  still  towards  us  beckoneth. 

Dappled  with  age,  which  careless  youth  doth  know. 

Yet  all  too  late  believes  it  to  be  so. 

''  But  so  it  is,  whatever  we  do  pretend. 
And  fondly  flatter  our  imagination. 
Being  as  near  unto  our  journey's  end, 
For  ought  we  know,  as  aged  declination. 

Experience  tells  us  }  whence  we  may  presage 

No  certainty  in  youths  nor  hope  in  age. 
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Teacheth  the  way  to  bliss,  where  they  and  we 

Meet  in  a  quire,  to  adore  eternity : 

Death  must  begin  our  triumph,  and  the  dust. 

That  hangs  upon  our  fleshy  garment,  must 

Be  first  brush  d  off:  the  vanities  of  life, 

Riches  and  pleasures,  that  but  sweeten  strife, 

And  to  the  eye  of  sense  make^  Death  appear 

Defer m'd,  by  thy  diviner  raptures  here 

Are  quite  destroy'd,  the  rugged  path  made  even, 

And  men  acknowledge  thee  the  way  to  heaven. 

*'  The  one  may  live^  the  other  cannot  long, 
A  possibility  on  which  we  build 
Our  certain  ruin^  and  receive  a  wrong 
That's  irrecoverable^  if  we. yield, 

Unto  such  feaaons  nature  will  produce. 

In  her  desires  evermore  profuse. 

"  He  Whose  pulse  beats  the  strongest,  hath  no  more 

Assurance  of  his  life  than  he  that  lies 

Upon  his  death-bed,  and  perhaps  before 

His  dear  companion,  whom  he  mourns  for^  dies : 
The  near-allied,  whose  care  the  sick  attends. 
Sicken  themselveSj  and  die  before  their  friends. 

"  The  Priest  doth  oflTer  holy  sacrifice 

Upon  the  altar  for  departing  souls 

Live  to  be  present  at  his  obsequies. 

And  hear  the  sexton's  death-bell  when  it  tolls : 

So  the  physician,  while  he  physic  gives 

Taaother,  dies  himself,  his  patient  lives. 

''  The  forward  heir,  who  thinks  that  life  too  long 

By  which  he  lives,  desirous  to  see 

His  father  canoniz'd  whilst  he  is  young. 

And  not  go  limping  t'immortality. 

Leaves  him  oft-times,  although  decripit,  ill. 

To  be  the  over-seer  of  his  will. 

"  For  honour  this,  for  office,  that  man  waits, 

A  third  gapes  for  a  new-bought  benefice. 

Meanwhile  Death  with  inevitable  baits 

Cancels  their  hopes  $  the  Priest  the  Clerk  survives. 
And  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  he  is  dead. 
Feeds  on  the  goose  that  grazeth  o'er  his  head. 

pp.4,  5,$,    D. 

*  make]  The  old  copy  *'  makes."     D. 
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To  MY  FRIBND^  MaSTBR  JoHN  FoRD. 

Unto  this  altar^  rich  with  thy  own  spice, 
I  bring  one  grain  to  thy  Love's  Sacrifice ; 
And  lx)ast  to  see  thy  immes  ascending,  while 
Perfumes  enrich  our  air  from  thy  sweet  pile. 
Look  here,  thou,^  that  hast  malice  to  the  stage, 
And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age ; 
Voluminously  ignorant !  be  vext 
To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  own  be  next. 


To  THB  DBSERVINO  AUTHOR,  UPON  HIS  EsSAVS.^ 

'Tis  common  to  commend ;  but  to  deserve, 
Is  for  some  few,  that  march  in  a  reserve 
With  thee.    Thy  Essays,  rich  in  native  worth. 
Need  not  our  trimming  praise  to  set  them  forth ; 
But  while  judicious  men  the  readers  be. 
Are  monuments  of  judgment,  wit,  and  thee. 

*  To  my  friend,  Sfc.']    Prefixed  to  Love's  Sacrifice,  1633. 

*  Look  here,  thou,  &c.]  Prynne.  Octavius  Gilchrist  (Letter 
to  W.  Gifford,  Esq.  on  the  late  edition  of  Ford's  Plays,  p.  33)  ob« 
servei^  that,  though  the  title  of  Prynne's  book,  Histrio^masiiv, 
the  Players  Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragedie,  in  addition  to  iti 
whimsical  division  into  acts  and  scenes,  might  have  suggested 
to  Shirley  the  point  with  which  he  closes  these  verses»  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  expression  **  thy  own  tragedy"  was  an 
anticipation  of  the  punishment  about  to  fall  on  that  maligner  of 
the  drama.    D. 

*  To  the  deserving  author,  &c.]  Prefixed  to  HoraVaoiiOiB,  or 
Essays,  Some  OccasionaU  Considerations,  by  John  HaU,  1646, 
]6mo.  This  little  volume  was  published  by  Hall  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  His  Poems,  which  q>peared  with  the  same  date,  have 
been  reprinted  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  He  wrote  several 
other  works,  and  died  before  be  had  completed  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.    D. 
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In  Laudbm  Authoris.^ 

Though  here  be  wonder  when  'tis  known 
A  child  ^  should  make  this  work  his  own^ 
(Since  he  that  can  translate  and  please, 
Must  needs  command  two  languages) 
Yet  this  is  nothing  to  the  rest 
'  Of  treasure^  which  this  little  chest 
Contains,  and  will  in  time  break^  forth. 
To  call  just  volumes  of  his  worth. 
If  thus  a  branch,  what  will  be  be 
When  he  is  grown  to  be  a  tree? 
So  glorious  in  the  bud^  let  men 
Look  for  th'Hesperides  again ; 
And  gather  fruit,  nor  think't  unfit 
A  child  should  teach  the  world  more  wit- 
To  HIS  WORTHY  FRIEND,  MaSTER  RiCHARD  BrOMB, 

UPON  HIS  Comedy,  called  A  Joyial  Crew,  or 
THE  Merry  BEaoARS.^ 

This  Comedy,  ingenious  friend,  will  raise 

Itself  a  monument,  without  a  praise 

Begg'd  by  the  stationer,  who,  with  strength  of  purse 

And  pens,  takes  care  to  make  his  book  sell  worse. 

And  I  dare  calculate  thy  Play,  although 

Not  elcYated  unto  fifty  two, 

<  In  Laudem  Juthoris]  Prefixed  to  Youth's  Behaoiour,  or 
Decency  m  CowenaHon  amongst  Men.  Composed  in  French  by 
grave  persons,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  youth  Now  newfy 
turned  into  English  By  Francis  Hawkins.  The  fourth  Edition,  &c. 
1646,  smaU  800.    D. 

7  The  translator  was  only  eight  years  of  age.    D. 

•  break]  In  an  ed.  of  1668  ''  bring/'  as  eited  in  Brit.  Bib. 
voL  iv.  p.  xiL    D. 

9  To  his  worthy  friend,  &c.]  Prefixed  to  the  4to.  ed.  of  <^ 
Jomdl  Crew,  1652.  From  the  pen  of  Richard  Bronae,  who  was 
originally  a  menial  senrant  to  Ben  Jonson,  we  possess  sixteen 
plays :  one  of  them  was  written  in  conjunction  with  Heywood. 
D. 
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It  may  ^w  old  as  time  or  wit^  and  he, 
That  dares  despise,  may  after  envy,  thee. 

LeamiDg,  the  file  of  poesy,  may  be 
Fetched  from  the  arts  and  university ; 
But  he  that  writes  a  play  and  good,  must  know. 
Beyond  his  books^  men  and  their  actions  too. 
Copies  of  verse^  that  make  the  new  men  sweat, ' 
Reach  not  a  poem,  nor  the  Muses'  heat: 
Small  bavin  wits  and  wood  may  bum  awhile. 
And  make  more  noise  than  forests  on  a  pile, 
Whose  fibres^  shrunk  may  invite  a  piteous  stream, 
Not  to  lament,  but  to  extinguish  them. 
Thy  fancy's  mettle,  and  thv  strains  much  higher 
Proof  'gainst  their  wit,  ana  what  that  dreads,  the 
fire. 


Upon  the  Printing  of  Mr.  John  Flbtcher'js 

WORKS.2 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names  or  verse  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and  by  boldly  making  known 

His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own  ? 

For^  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves^  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 

Or^  if  he  be  returned  from  his  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  Book  his  resurrection's  made : 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live,  and  let  me  prophecy. 

As  I  KO  swan-like  out,  our  peace  is  nigh ; 

A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing, 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting  but  the  King. 

» fibres]    The  old  copy  "  Fivers."    D. 

*  UjKm  the  Prmtmg  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher* s  Works.']  Prefixed 
to  the  folio  collection  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays, 
1647.     D. 
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to  my  very  much  honoured,  and  judiciou9  friend, 
Major  Wright,  upon  his  Lovino  Enbmy.^ 

1'his  book^  sir,  needs  no  fillet  on  the  brows. 
Or  silken  Muse,  to  grace  it ;  Beauty  grows 
In  every  line,  and  borrow'd  Grace  defies, — 
Tie  ribbons  where  you  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Oh,  had  this  fair  composure  been  my  own, 
I  should  have  boasted  some  perfection. 
And  my  exalted  soul  reach'd  that  degree. 
Before  1  died,  to  love  my  enemy  I 
But  this  piece  to  your  art  owes  all  her  glory, 
And  I  but  late  admitted  to  your  story, 
Am  only  now  concern'd  to  wonder,  how 
You  should  throne  Love  and  Malice  in  one  brow, 
So  sweet,  I  knew  not,  as  the  flames  were  drest. 
Whether  the  Fiend  or  Angel  pleas'd  me  best ; 
For  still  Clione  ravish'd  as  she  mov*d, 
Her  rage  as  excellent  as  when  she  lov'd ; 
Had  there  been  less  of  either  in  her  blood, 
1  had  repented  Laurean  was  so  good. 
But  with  what  reason,  some  bold  critic  says, 
Should  I  on  vou  translate  the  Author^s  praise  ?  . 
This  was  Bellay's :  divide  me  'twixt  you  two  ; 
But  what  I  understand  I  owe  to  you. 

To  MY  NOBLE  FRIEND,  Mr.  EdMUND  PrGSTWICH, 
UPON  HIS  ELEGANT  PoEMS.^ 

Sir,  you  have  gently  curM  my  fears,  and  I 
Congratulate  emergent  Poesy, 

'  To  my  very  much  honoured  ^c]  Prefixed  to  The  Loving 
Enemie,  or,  a  famous  true  History,  Written  originaUy  in  the  French 
Tongue,  by  the  most  incomparable  Penman  of  the  Age,  J.  P.  Camus 
B.[ishop]  of  Belley.  Made  English  by  Mqjor  Wright,  As  his  Re- 
creation,  during  his  Imprisonment,  1650,  ISmo.     D. 

«  To  my  noble  friend  4rc.]  Prefixed  to  Hippolitus,  Translated 
out  of  Seneca.  By  Edmund  Prestwich.  Together  with  di»en 
other  Poems  of  the  same  Author* s  1651.  ISmo.     D. 
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And  you,  her  tutelar  Angel ,  who  have  made 

Her  live,  and  by  your  wit  secQr*d  her  shade. 

By  you  (his  better  Seneca)  revived, 

Hfippolitus  is  now  grown  longer  liv'd  ; 

And  Seneca  himself^  that  could  not  die, 

Hath  gain*d  another  immortalitv. 

Yet  here  you  but  translated :  when  you  chuse 

An  amorous  tracts  and  speak  your  own  free  Muse, 

My  admiration  over-reacts  my  eye. 

And  I  am  lost  in  the  full  harmony. 


To  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND,  Mr.  JoHN  OaiLBY.* 

In  what  part  of  our  hemisphere  could  spread 
A  cloud,  so  long  t'obscure  thy  radiant  head? 
Shine  forth,  prodigious  star,  and  make  us  know 
What  to  thy  welcome  beams  our  age  must  owe  ! 
As  thou  appear*st^  how  doth  each  trembling  light 
Retreat,  whilst  thou  emergent  from  the  night, 
Like  daVs  new  sovereign,  hast  discovered  more 
Than  all  their  revolutions  shew'd  before ! 

At  this  a  marble  heaves !  Methinks,  I  see 
The  learned  shade  of  Virgil  rise  to  thee, 
Taught  our  own  language,  with  that  soul  and  sense 
As  hath  not  sham'd  his  Roman  eloquence ; 
And,  kissing  his  fresh  shroud,  smile  that  he  must 
Confess  himself  thy  debtor  in  his  dust; 
Whilst  we  admire  both  thy  bold  hand  and  fate. 
Who  hast  performed  the  next  thing  to  create. 

Yet  here  thou  leav'st  us  not,  as  if  thy  fame 
Were  narrow,  and  too  stooping  for  thy  name ; 
iEsop,  the  great  Mythologist,  thy  pen 
Hath  rais'd,  and  more  than  made  alive  again : 

*  To  my  worthy  friend  *c.]  Prefixed  to  T&c  Fables  ofJEsop 
Paraphrasd  in  Verse  and  adorn'd  with  Sculpture,  by  John  OgHby^ 
1651,  4to.  ConcerDing  Ogilby,  and  his  acquaintance  witli 
Shirley^  see  the  Account  of  our  poet  and  his  writings.    D. 
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When  rhymers  vex'd  his  ghost  and  men  to  see% 
Staining  fair  paper  with  their  cloven  feet, 
Thou  hast  new  made  him,  for,  as  if  by  thee 
Shuffled  into  his  antique  dust,  we  see 
Him  rise,  but  visible  in  some  earthy  part, 
His  soul  is  the  new  creature  of  thy  art. 
This  could  thy  great  converse  with  Virgil  do, 
To  make  old  iEsop  rise  a  poet  too. 

What  in  thy  method  must  our  wits  amaze 
Next  thy  Translatioui  and  this  Paraphrase  ? 
Awake  that  Poem,  born  from  thy  own  flame, 
And  at  least  second  in  heroic  name ; 
This,  only  this  remains  ;  then,  thou  may'st  try, 
And  thy  Muse  tell  thee  His  too  late,  to  die. 


On  thb  death  of  Annb,^  Quben  of  Jambs  thb 

First. 

Oh^  let  me  weep !  and,  though  I  censur'd  be^ 
ril  add  one  drop  of  water  to  this  sea : 
Yet  why  should  this  be  vain,  since  that  before 
Heaven  being  full,  one  star  is  added  more? 


JFtens  post  pomit  Jac.  Shirley ^  AuL  Gather,  in 
Art.  Bac. 


^  On  the  death  of  Atme,  &c.]  These  verses^  and  the  epitaph, 
are  written  on  a  fly  leaf  at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  the  following 
work,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  David  Laing  of  Edinburgh^  who 
kindly  communicated  them  to  me :  Lacryma  Cantabi^gieHses : 
In  obitum  Serenissima  Regina  Anna,  Conjugis  dUectissinue  Jacobi 
Magna  BritannicB  et  Hibernia:  Regis,  1619,  4to.  The  first  four 
lines  were  transplanted  by  Shirley,  with  some  variations^  into 
his  poems  Upon  the  Death  of  G.  M.  and  Upon  the  Death  of  King 
James,  as  the  latter  stands  in  Rawlinson's  MS.  see  p.  443.    D. 
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Epitaphium. 

L09  here  the  star,  which  rose  on  Denmark's  sky, 

By  Juno  fix'd  in  Scotland's  royat  sphere ! 
Whose  princely  orb  did  mount  her  up  so  high, 

That  she  on  kingdoms  three  shin'd  sixteen  year ; 
To  mighty  kings  both  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
And  mother^— nave  her  princely  son  long  life ! 
Now  God  her  soul,  the  world  her  fame  doth  keep, 
All  hearts  her  love,  her  corpse  herein  doth  sleep. 
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ability,  iv.  485. 

adamant  broken  with  blood,  ii. 
160. 

Alexander  and  his  physician,  v. 
139. 

Amsterdam,  the  receptacle  of 
sectaries,  v.  37. 

angels  i.  374,  vi.  34. 

antimasqne,  ii.  136,  vi.  265. 

Apollo,  ii.  284. 

Archy,  the  king's  jester,  allu- 
sion to,  ii.  449. 

army  out  of  Lapland,  W,  811. 

Artillery-garden,  i.  350. 

awork,  ii.  381. 

B 

bando,  ▼•  419. 
barathrum,  i.  390. 
barley-break,  i.  448. 
barr'd  gown,  ii.  380. 
barrel,  the,  of  Heidelberg,  i. 

368. 
basket,  the,  ii.  481. 
bastard,  iv.  592. 
batoon,  iii.  62. 
Bear,  the,  at  the  bridge  foot, 

iv.  78. 
beccos,  vi.  40. 
begged  a  fool,  vi.  349. 
behave,  iv.  151. 


VI. 


bell-men,  iii.  199. 

Bermudas,  iii.  342. 

Bethlem  Gabor,  ii.  427,  iii.  13, 

374. 
black  guard,  the,  iv.  575, 

280. 
blades,  iii.  199. 
bhie,  the  general  livery  of 

vants,  V.  306. 
Book  of  Martyrs,  i.  294. 
born  to  constune  fruits,  vi.  294 
brave,  ii.  418,  v.  61. 
braveit,  iii.  201. 
bride-laces,  iii.  235. 
by,  iv.  128,  241. 


cadis,  i.  325. 

cannot  tell,  ii.  67,  ii.  102. 

care— I  do  not  care  to  tell  her, 
iii.  210. 

carry  an  M  under  your  girdle, 
vi.  181. 

Catazaners,  iii.  81. 

cats,  vi.  16. 

Celtic  Hercules,  ii.  283. 

cent,  iii,  319. 

chrisom  children,  iv.  298. 

citizens,  young,  their  occupa- 
tions, &c.  vi.  70. 

city  pageants,  vi.  10,  296. 

elubs,  iii.  197* 
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coat  with  a  cognizance,  i.  301. 
cock  of  twenty^  i.  238. 
cockloches,  i.  307« 
collection,  i.  81. 
commons^  i.  429. 
complement,  L  7,  ii.  14. 
conceited,  ii.  427. 
conclusions,  i.  39. 
condition,  ii.  471. 
conduct,  ii.  20. 
confess  and  be  hang'd,  vi.  24. 
convince,  v.  11. 
copper-lace,  iv.  292. 
Coriat,  Tom,  iii.  22. 
coshering,  itr.  427« 
countenance,  i.  282,  ii.  446. 
counterfeit,  ii.  179. 
country  wit,  v.  22. 
courtezans  in  Venice,  ▼•  7* 
court-du-guard,  ▼.  402. 
cuckold's  hiU,  vi.  9. 
cullice,  iii.  62. 

curse  by  Jack  and  Tom,  iii.  62. 
Cyprus,  i.  42. 


Dametas,  i.  300. 

decline,  v.  290. 

defend,  ii.  129. 

demerits,  iv.  555. 

Devil,  the,  i.  383. 

Don  Diego,  allusion    to   the 

story  of,  iv.  588. 
Donzel  del  Phebo,  ii.  411,  iii. 

230. 
dotterels,  caught  by  imitations, 

vi.  272. 
double-hatch*d,  ii.  419. 
draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  iv. 

394. 
Dumb  Knight,  allusion  to  Ma^ 

chin's  play  of  the,  iii.  337- 
Dunkirks,  ii.  428. 
Dutch,  drunkards,  i.  296. 


Ela,  V.215. 


E 


Endymion,  allusion  to  Lyly's 

play  of,  iii.  286. 
envy,  ii.  145. 
esquire,  iv.  391. 
exhibition,  i.  219. 
expecting,  v.  266. 
extent,  iv.  105. 


faces  about,  ii.  206. 

fEuiing,  ii.  424. 

false  deck,  iv.  57- 

Family  of  Love,  iv.  9. 

fans,  ladies',  ii.  223. 

farmingthe  monuments,  iL  426. 

favours,  iii.  31. 

fidlers,  their  intrusion  into  ta- 
vems,  ii.  122. 

figs  poisoned,  i.  141,  v.  437. 

Finsbury,  i.  350. 

firk,  ii.  478. 

Florentines,  iii.  81. 

fl3ring  people,  iii.  506. 

for,  iii.  447. 

forehead,  a  low,  reckoned  beau- 
tiful, iii.  15. 

fox'd,  vi.  424. 

foxes,  i.  20,  422. 

fucus,  i.  139. 


gad,  V.  456. 
Gallobelgicus,  iii.  335. 
gazet,  V.  35. 
give  resolution,  ii.  66, 
golden  arrow,  ii.  355. 
golden  head,  shaft  with,  ii.  135. 
Gondomar,  ii.  428. 
Gresham*s  foundation,  ii.  335. 
gumm*d  taffeta,  iii.  56. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  allusion  to 

his  victories  over  the  Im* 

perialists,  iii.  407. 

U 

hatch 'd,  ii.  301. 
heaven  defend,  i.  58. 
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herb  to  open  locks,  iv.  52^. 
Hercules,  allusion  to.  Hi.  S9S. 
High  German,  iii.  407. 
horse-courser,  i.  55. 
humble,  iv.  437. 


ingine,  iv.  547. 

innocent,  i.  87. 

intention,  iv.  125. 

Invisible  Knight^  the  play  of 

the,  ii.  397. 
Irish  game,  iv.  443. 
islands,  ii.  475. 
Italian,  unskilfiilly  enounced  by 

our  old  dramatists,  v.  183. 


jet,  vi.  465. 
jewel,  iii.  70. 
jig,  ii.  446. 
Julio,  iii.  372. 


keep  the  door,  iii.  438. 
keep  touch,  ii.  429. 
kissing,  i.  299. 
knights  of  the  post,  i.  9,  iii.  33. 


M 

mace-proof,  ii.  397»  iii.  313. 

maintain,  iii.  470. 

make  ready  and  make  unready, 

i.  61. 
malice,  i.  32. 
maquerelle,  vi.  268. 
Martheme,  iii.  79. 
masty,  i.  165. 
Maurice,  the^  ii.  509,  515. 
MephistophUus,  iii.  145. 
moccenigo,  v.  9. 
Monopolies,  i.  17. 
Morris,  the,  iv.  5. 
motion,  ii.  284. 
much,  vi.  182. 
mullet,  ii.  278. 
murderers,  iv.  57- 
murrion,  iii.  128. 
my  very  good  lord,  ii.  155» 

N 
.Newspapers  in  quarto,  i.  9. 
noise,  vi.  204. 
noise  of  trumpets,  i.  333. 
nose  of  wax,  iv.  239. 
no  way  but  one,  i.  375. 


LachrimsB,  iv.  9a. 

ladron,  i.  260. 

lady  of  the  lake,  iv.  165. 

Lake  Avemus,  allusion  to,  iii. 

434. 
lansepresado,  iii.  34. 
lavender,  iv.  484,  v.  373. 
leese,  vi.  484. 
lie,  ii.  281. 
lieger,  iv.  70. 

lock,  ii.  223,  873>  iii.  470. 
lodam,  i.  394. 
Lord  of  Misrule,  allusion  to  the, 

V.  372. 
lover-hole,  vi.  46. 
Lupus  in  fitbula,  i.  13. 


office,  V.  383. 

one  and  thirty,  game  of,  ii.  198^ 

434. 
onslaught,  v.  480. 
Oracle,  the,  i.  3?3. 
0*the  t'other  side  on's  wits,  iii. 

373. 
owe,  i.  33,  ii.  90.  iv.  96. 


paid,  iv.  124,  vi.  424. 

FJEmaela,  i.  300. 

panther,  sweet  breath  of  the,  iv» 

139. 
papers,  contauiing  d^es,  &c. 

fixed  on  herses,  i.  357. 
parcel-Pfetracelflus,  vi.  270. 
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patrons  of  church  livings,  rapa- 
city of  the,  vi.  7. 
Pkiul*s,  i.  892. 

•  •  •  •    repaired,  iii.  44. 

•  •  •  •    steeple  thrice  burnt,  vL 

310. 

pavin,  V.  500. 

pedescript,  tI.  52. 

peep,  ii.  379. 

Fetarre,  ancient,  iii.  246. 

peter-gunner,  i.  297. 

picaro,  i.  260,  iiL  390. 

pictures  of  storms,  allusion  to. 
It.  213. 

pla^a,  L  194. 

Plate  fleet,  vi.  312. 

Plymouth  cloak,  iv.  68. 

poor  John,  i.  146. 

porter's  lodge,  ii.  49»  vi.  281. 

potatoes,  i.  286. 

Prodigal,  the  story  of  in  ta- 
pestry, i.  346. 

proper,  vi.  203. 

property,  i.  397. 

properties,  ii.  414,  430. 


quellios,  vi.  271. 
quit,  i.  195. 

R 

rapture,  v.  278. 
ready,  iii.  287,  iv.  486. 
receive  the  canvas^  i.  207>  ii. 

469. 
recollected,  ii.  8. 
red  letter,  ii.  175. 
reduced,  iv.  50,  v.  432. 
reducing,  iL  106,  526. 
remonstrance,  v.  190. 
resolv*d,  ii.  321*  iii.  379. 
rest  of  a  musket,  iii.  157>  iv. 

481. 
Ring  the,  play  of,  ii.  397* 
rise,  vi.  364. 
risse,  vi.  472. 


roarers,  wearingfeathei8,iL486. 
Rosideer,  ii.  411. 
rotten,  iv.  485. 
rover,  i.  108. 

rowel  of  knighthood,  iL  277. 
rub,  i.  299. 
run  distaste,  iii.  111. 
running-horse,  shoed  with  gold, 
iv.  19. 


S 

sable  twig,  v.  498. 

sallads,  Italian,  i.  141,  ii.  169. 

salt-cellar,  iii.  10. 

say,  i.  232,  vi.  348. 

scolopendra,  iii.  213. 

sconce,  iii.  138,  vi.  40. 

Sellinger's  Round,  iv.  5. 

servant,  ii.  502. 

shape,  iv.  26,  506,  v.  350. 

shift,  iv.  498. 

shoes  that  shine,  iv.  298. 

shoot  compass,  ii.  85. 

short-hair*d  men,  v.  302. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  allusion  to  the 

turbulent  conduct  of  the 

apprentices  on,  iv.  479. 
sign  in  the  almanack,  allusion 

to  the,  iv.  593, 
silence  me,  ii.  410. 
single  beer,  iii.  194. 
sirrah  Noverint,  i.  412. 
skills,  ii.  516. 

slick  and  shot-fi:ee,  iii.  128. 
sonof  earth,  ii.  449. 
spark,  ii.  387- 
stage,  the  poverty  of,  in  scenic 

representation,  ii.  430. 
state,  vi.  262, 277. 
stools  on  the  stage>  iii.  282. 


taflfeta  for  patches,  iv.  230. 
take  me  with  you,  iii.  202. 
tall,  i.  368,  iii.  246,  vi.  266. 
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Termagant^  i.  157- 
than^  vi.  426. 
ticket,  ii.  383,  iii.  56. 
Tmj,  m.  327. 
Titdmaa,  ii.  333. 
topiarii,  satire  on  the,  t.  14. 
toter,  iv.  239. 
trnndle-bed,  i.  309. 
trunks,  ii.  129>  433. 
trunks,  v.  383. 
trusses,  i.  19. 
tumbler,  vL  48. 
turnpikes,  vi.  16. 
Tuttle,  i.  422. 


vein,  ii.  451* 
venue,  ii.  20T. 

W 
Wallenstein,  allusion  to,iii.  335. 
want,  i.  277. 

wedding-ring  found  in  the  had- 
dock's belly,  iii.  82. 
where,  ii.  445,  vi.  334. 
wide  all  the  heaven,  iii.  395. 
wolf  that  sees  a  man  first,  L  344. 
woodcocks,  i.  367,  iL  400. 
Writs,  vi.  32. 


FINIS. 
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ERRATA. 


Vol.  m. 

p.  467,  line  IS,  for  "  you'*  read  "  your,*' 
p.  509,  line  4,  dele  "  great** 

Vol.  IV. 

p.  10,  last  line  but  two  from  the  bottom,  for  '*  Lord  B**  read 

"  Lady  B.** 
p.  36,  line  3,  for  ** gentlemen*  read  "  gentleman** 

VoLV. 

p.  33,  line  81,  for  ''  MaV*  read  "  Tho.** 

p.  S16,  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  for ''  Hor^"  read  *^  Ber** 

p.  250,  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  *'  Han.**  read  "  Hort.** 

p.  286,  line  6,  for  "  Sec**  read  *'  Ant." 

p.  361,  line  4,  for  ''  Lord"  read  '*  JLou." 

p.  384,  line  9,  for  '*  Pau.**  read  "  Pac.'* 

p.  391,  line  12,  for  ''  darkne**  read  *'  darknesi,** 

p.  394,  line  7,  for  "  putofo"  read  *'  pistoles:' 

p.  419,  line  2,  for  "  Fam."  read  '*  Pip:* 

p.  468,  line  10,  for  "  Mar.**  read  "  Man.** 

p.  471,  line  14,  for  ''  jpread'*  read  *'  spreads:* 

Vol.  VI. 

p.  2,  line  2,  for  ''  1562*  read  *'  1659." 

p.  47,  line  l4,  for  *'  Alworth*s**  read  *'  Master  AUoortHs.** 
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